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SERMON L 



FALSE IDEAS OF PROPHECY. 



sPbter, L 21. 

Prophecy came not in old time hy the mil of 
man : but holy men of God spake, as they 
were moved by the Spirit of Gqd. 

1 HE argument from prophecy, in support sbriior 
of the Christian revelation, would be thought 
more conclusive, at least would be more dis- 
tinctly apprehended, if men could be kept from 
mixing their own prejudices and preconcep 
tions with it. 



The general question may be expressed thus 
— *^ Whether the predictions in the Old' and 
** New Testament do not appear to have been 
^^so far^ and in such sense, fulfilled, as to 

VOh. V. B 



I FALSE IDEAS OF PROPHECY. , 

tonww ^^ aflS>rd a reasonable conviction, that they cptme 
^^ notf as the text speaks, fty the will of man^ 
*^ but from the Spirit of Godr 

In examining this question, the predictions 
themselves cannot be too dihgently studied, or 
too cautiously applied : But, while this work 
is carrying on, we are still to suppose, and 
sheiild iMt for a moment forget, that they may 
be, what they manifestly claim to be, of divine 
suggestion ; I mean, we are to admit, not the 
truth indeed, but the possibility, of such sug- 
gestion, till we can fairly make it appear that 
th^ are of human contrivance, only. 

It will not be denied, that the tenour of 
iScripture, as well as the text, clearly asserts 
the divipe original and direction of die prophe- 
cies. A just reasoner on the subject will, 
therefore, proceed on this supposition, and 
only try whether it be well founded. He will 
consider, whether the construction of the pro* 
phe^iesy and the application of them, be such, 
as may accord to those pretensions ; and will 
not argue against them on other principleis, 
which they do not admit, o^ suppose^ All 
this is plainly nothing more than what may be 
expected from a £ur inquirer, and what the 
rules of good reasoning exact from him. 



^ALst iDiAt or MOFHSCr. 3 

The use of this condnct would be. To pre- Bbmwii 
Tent, or set aside, all those fencies and ima*- 
ginations which too frequently mislead io^ 
quirers into the eridenoe of prophecy ; which 
fin their minds with needless perplexities, and 
di^race their books with frivolous and imper^ 
tinent ^disquisitions. And, because I take it 
to be of principal moment, that this vLse be 
perfectly seen and understood, I shall, jSir^f^ 
aj^y myself to justify and explain it. 

It is true that prophecy^ in the very idea of 
that term, at least in the scriptural idea of it, 
implies the divine agency ; and tha^ exerted 
not merely in giving the faculty itself, but in 
directing all its operations. 

Yet I know not how it is that, when men 
address themselves to the study of the prophe^ 
tic scriptures, they are apt to let this so heces-*- 
sary idea slip out of their minds ; and to dis-* 
course upon thetn just as they would or might 
do, on the supposition that the prophet was 
left at liberty to dispense this gift in all re- 
spects, as he should think proper. No won- 
der then, that they should misconceive of it$ 
character, and entertaift very different notions 
about the exercise of this power from what the 
Scriptures give them of it. Nay it is no wonder 

B2 



I JfALSE IDEAS Of PROPBECYt 

SBMfoir that they should even treat the subject with sctoef 
scorn^ while they judge of it by the ruleiof hu- 
man prudence^ and not of divine wisdom : for^ 
though they would readily own themsdives in- 
capable of pronouncing on the secret counsels 
of God, if prophecy, in its whole administra^ 
tion, be regarded as proceeding merejy firom 
him ; yet, from their knowledge of human na- 
ture, they would think, and with some reason, 
they were well able to conceive how the spirit 
of prophecy would be administered, if man had 
the disposal of this spirit committed to him« 

Now it happens, as I said, (by an inexcusa- 
ble perverseness, or inattention, indeed, yet 
, in fact it so happens) that, to the consideratioa 

of the argument from prophecy, as applied to 
the proof of the Christian religion, many in- 
quirers bring with >them this strange and fatal 
prejudice ; and thf n their reasonings, or rather 
conjectures, on the subject, the end, and the 
DISPENSATION of prophecy, are only such, as 
this prejudice may be expected to inspire. 

I. Judging for ourselves, and by the light of 

human investigation only, there might be some 

ground for supposing,^ fhat, if it should please 

God at any time to confer the gift of prophecy 

* on his favoured servants, they would be sdely 



falsi; inKAS OF PROPBSCY. S 

6r chiefly cominissioned to unfold the future aw*o» 
fortunes of the most conspicuous states and ' . 
kingdoms in the world : that so divine a pow^r 
would embrace^ as its peculiar object, the 
counsels and enterpriz^, the successes and tri- 
umphs of the most illustrious nations; those 
especially, which should rise to the summit 
of empire by generous plans of policy, and by 
the efforts of public virtue ; oi free states^ \n 
a word, such as we know to have flourish^ in 
the happier ages of Greece, and such as v^e 
still contemplate with admiration in the vast 
find awful fabric of Consular Rome. This. we 
might think a fit object for the prophetic spirit 
to present to us ; as corresponding in som^ de^ 
gree to the sublime character of a prophet ; 
and as most worthy, in our conceptions^ of the 
divine attention and regard. 

But how are we surprized to find that this 
astonishing power, the most signal gift of Hea-' 
ven to mankind, h^th, in its immediate ap-* 
plication at least, respected, many times, ob- 
scure individuals, whose names and memory 
are only preserved in one barbarous chronicle, 
hath been chiefly employed, arid, as we are 
ready to express it, thrown away on one single 
state, or rather family ; inconsiderable in the 
extent of its power or territory; sequestered 
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SiRwoir from the rest of tbe nations, and hardly known 
among them *- ; with some mention^ perba|ifl^ 
6f greater things^ but incidentaliy touehed, at 
it tnay seem, and as they chanced toi haw 
some conn^on with the interests dS tbis.sof* 
did people ! 

Was this a stage^ on which it might be ex-* 
pected that the God of heaven would oonde^ 
scend to display the wonders of his prescience; 
vHhen He k^ aloof, as it were, from' more 
angust theatres, and vronld scarcely vouchsafe 
to have tbe skirts of his glory seen by the 
nobler and more distinguished nations of the 
World? 

Such questions as these are sometimes asked. 
But they are surely asked by those, who con- 

« Thus Celsus vepresents the Jews — /Ain^cy m^rolr cb^oktyop 

Osio. contra Cels. L iv. p. 181. ed, Spenc, Cantab. 167T. 
And in p. 175^ he represents it as the highest afosurdity in 
such TepHles to pretend that their insignificant coBcemia 
were the objects of divine {M^dictioa, jEmd tb^ tbe sii^ 
preme Governor of the worlds who had so many great^ 
things upon his hands> should be oilly solicitous, as it 
were, to keep up a perpetual intercourse with them. See 
the whole passage, which the philosophy se^oos to havv 
taken a pleasure to work up with much ocatorical anqJifi-' 
cation. — Julian^ tooj, was mnoh j^eased wOx this jgcdbb 
objecti<Hi. , 



wktm xmjin or ntoraser. 

«i4er th^ prophets, as acting wholly on hnikian 
'tiew» and motives; and not a« oter-raled in 
•II theiif predictions hy the spirit df G&d. For 
it is natural enough for vain man, if left 16 
himself in the exertise of '<he prophetic potref, 
io turn his view towards snch objects as appear 
to him great, in preference to otherS; and to 
estimate that greatness bjr the lustre of feme, 
in which they shine out to the observatioft of 
mankind. But a moment's reflection may 
shew thef probability, the possibility at least, 
ftat Ghnfs thoughts are not a^ our thoughts; 
and that, if the prophefs foresight be under 
tiie divine influence,^ there may be reason enough 
to direct it towards such scenes and objects, as 
we might be apt to undervalue or overlook. It 
is even very conceivable, that, if God be the 
dispenser of prophecy, and not mah, all that 
seems great and illustrious in human affairs 
may to his all-judging eye appear small and 
contemptible^; and, on the other hand^ what 
w§ account as nothing, may, for infinite rea- 
sons, unknown to us, but so far as he is pleased 
to discover them, be of that importance as to 
merit the attention of all his prophets from the 
foundation of the world. 



^ Behold, the nations aire as a drop of a bucket, and ar^ 
mmUeA ss the dit$i cf the hakmee. Isaiah sd. 15. 
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I 

ISsimit It is evident, then, that to reason in this 
manner on the subject of divine prophecy, is 
to suffer ourselves to be misled by a poor and 
vulgar prejudice; and to forget, what w# 
should ever have present to us, the claim of 
.God's prophets to speak, not as themselves wiUy 
,but as they are v^ovpd hy his Spirit. 

IL The ENp, or ultimate purpose of pton 
phetic illumination, is another point, on which 
many persons are apt to enterts^in strs^nge &nr 
cies, and to frame unwarrantable conclusions, 
yrhen they give themselves leave to argue op 
the low supposition, before mentioned. 

1. It is then hastily surmized that the scrip- 
tural prophecies, if any such be acknowledged, 
could only be designed, like the Pagan oracles, 
to sooth the impatient n^ind under its anxiety 
about future eventsi ; to signify beforehand to 
states or individuals^ engaged in high or h^tzard-: 
ous undertakings, what the issue of them 
would be, that so they might suit their con- 
duct to the informatioi^ of the prophet, and 
either pursue their purpose with vigour, ox ex- 
pect their impending fate with rf^signation. 
For, what other or worthier end, will some 
^ay, can Heaven pi^oppse to itself by these ex- 
traordins^ cpn^ociunications^ than to prepare 
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m 

^Mid q^ify such events as it decrees to 'bring 
to pass r'to animate desponding virtue, on the 
one hand, or to relieve predestined misery, oh 
the other ; to adapt itself, in short, to our ne- 
-cessities by a clear discovery of its will in those 
many intricate situations, which perplex hx»* 
man prudence, elude human foresight, and, 
but for >diis previous admonition, would b^f 
too hard on' the natural force, or infinsiity df 
the human mind? Some such idea, as this, 
"was plainly entertained by those of th^ PagaB 
|)hilosopherb who concluded, from the escist^ 
ence of a divine, power y thai' there must needs 
he such a thing as divination ^ They thought 
the attributed of their gods, if any such there 
were, concerned in giving some notice>of fur 
turity to mankind. » ". :: 

9. Others, again, encouraged ia this: cont 
"•jectural ingenuity by partial views of scripture 
come to persuade themselves that prophecy is 
an B,ct of special ^ace and favour^ not to this 
or that state, or individuals, indiscriminately, 
as either may seem to stand in need pf it; but 
to one peculiar and chosen people, who, oh 
some account or other, had merited this ex*t 
traordinaiy distinction. ^ 

P Si dii $iDt^ est divinati^). 
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. Self'^ove seems to have suggested . Uiis idei 
to the . ancient and modern Jews ; and oEianjr 
iCrtherSy 1 doubt, are ready enon^ to suppose 
with them, that prophecy, under the Mosiic 
disftensation^ had no other leasonabte uii^ or 
end* 

3. Lastly, there are those wha erect thdr 
thoughts to nobler contemplations, and oou- 
clude that this intercourse between heaven and 
earth can only be carried on with the aubiime 
viewof preserving tin awful sense of Providenee 
in an impious and careless world. 

Vanity, or superstition, may th^ sary, lias 
suggested to particular men, or to societies of 
men, that their personal or civil concerns are 
of moment enough to be the subject of divine 
prophecies, vouchsafed merely for their own 
jnroper relid^ or' satis&ction. But nothing ksf 
than the maintenance of God's supreme author 
lity over his moral creation could be an ofagect 
worthy of his interposing in the affiiirs of men, 
in so remarkable a manner. To keep alive in 
tiieir minds a prevailing sense of their depend^ 
ance upon him, is, then, the ultimate end of 
prophecy : and what more suitable (will tbcy 
perhaps add, when warmed with this moral 
enthusiasm^) to the best ideas we can form of 
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liTine jirisdom^ than that this celestial light sbbmmi 
^ould be afibrded to such ages or nations as 
ftre most in want of that g^t and sahrtaryt 
principle? 

There is reason to beUeTe^ that many of the 
ancient ^pecolatists reasoned thus* on tiier>snbt4 
feet of dirination. , For, as th^ argued Jrmi 
the existence, of their gods, to the rusce&ity of 
Hvination; so, again, they turned the argu- 
saent the other way, and Jrom the reality of. 
divination, inferred' the existence and provi^. 
dence of their gods \ In drawing the^^rmcr 
conclusion, they . shewed themselves to be in 
^ system of those who maintain, that the 
end of prophecy is the instruction of men im 
their civil or personal concerns t wiben Hbeef 
drew tibe latter, they seemed to espoiicas the . 
Boore enlarged sentiments of such as mcike the 
end of prophecy to be. The instruction of men 
m the general concerns of religion. 

I omit pther instances, that might be given ; 
and concern mjrself no further with these, than 
^st to observe from them ; That the founda-.' 
tion of all such systems is laid in the prejudices 
of their respective patrons ; conjecturing rather 

<i Si divioatio sit, dii stmt. 
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Sbbmoh what rise might b^ made of this faculty^ and 
to what purpose men, according to their dif« 
ferent: views or capacities, would 'probably ap« 
ply it, than regarding it, with due rerefenoe, 
as directed, by the spirit of God. For then 
tiiey would see, that not one of those ends, 
nor any other of human conjeoture, could be 
safely relied upon, as being that of projphetic 
ilispiration; Not that all these ends need be 
rejected as manifestly unworthy of the divine 
intention ; perhaps, each of them, in a oataia 
sense, and with some proper limitation, might 
without impiety be conceived to enter into it. 
But neither could it be presumed, if none of 
those ends oould have been pointed out, that 
therefore . th^re was no reasonable end of di- 
vine prophecy ; nor could it with modesty be 
affirmed that the noblest of these ends was 
certainly that, which the wisdom of God pro- 
posed chiefly and ultimately to accomplish by 
it, unless the information had been given by 
himself. 

III. But this folly of commenting on jmto^ 
phecy by the false lights of the imagination is 
never more conspicuous, than when the dis-i 
PENSATiON of this gift, I mean the mode of its 
conveyance, comes to exercise the curiosity of 
presumptuous men; 
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** If it be true, will some say, thiat the Su- ««miov 
preme Being hath at any tibie condescended 
to enlighten human ignorance by a discovery 
of future events, these divine notices, whatever 
the end or subject of them might be, must 
have been, given in terms so praise, and sp 
clearly predictive of the events to which they 
are applied, that no doubt could remain either 
about the interpretation or completion of them. 

' On the contrary, these pretended prophecies 
are expressed so ambiguously or obscurely, are 
so involved in metaphor and darkened by hiero^ 
glyphics, that ho clear and certain sense can 
be affixed to them, and the sagacity of a se- 
cond prophet seems wanting to explain the 
meaning of the first 

Then, again, when we come to verify thes^ 
predictions by the light of history, the corre-^ 
spondence is so slight many times, and so indcr 
terminate, that none but an easy faith can 
assure itself, that they have, in a proper sense, 
been fulfilled. At the least, there is always 
room for some degree of suspense and hesita- 
tion: either the accomplishment fails in some 
particulars, or , other events might be pointed 
out, to which the prophecy equally corre- 
sponds : so that the result is, a waut of that 
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»sm<m entire and perfect conviction^ which prc^^cy/ 
no doubt^ was intended to give^ and, when 
fulfilled, must supply \ 

Indeed, continue these inquirers, if our pro- 
phecies had been derived irom no higher an 
original, than that of Pigan oracles, we might 
well enough have supposed them to be of tiiis 
stamp. When men had nothing to trust to, 
in their predictions, but their own ingenuity, 
they did well to deal in equivocal or enigmatic 
. eixpression, and might leave it to chance, or tx> 
the passions of their votaries, to find. an appK« 
cation for their random conjectures. But, 
when the prophet is, what he assumes to b^ 
an interpreter of heaven, he may surely afford 
to speak plainly, and to deliver nothing to us 
but what shall appear, with the fullest evi- 
dence, to be accomplished in the event.** 

« These objections were long since urged by Celsus, 
who speaks of the Jewish and Ciiristian oracles^ as fcanatU 
cal, uncertain, and obscure, I, vu. p. 338 — S^vra, mobi 

*aoL^iT^9 x»« tsraivln MTiXot,, cat to jobsy yfwfjM a^il^ «y ^X'^ '^ 
Iv^Tt ivvatio, aaa^ii yotf x.»l to /u.*|}ev. as appUcable to other 
suhjecU besides those to which they were referred — retf rfj ri 
wtfl rsra ava^tpofi^si/aq v^ftHtiag ^vfour^i xa) «XAoi; i^tiffik6(u9 

«p«yjMkrA. L i. p, 39. — nay^ as much mare appUcabU to 

others, than to Jesus "--fAv^iMs oXXoi^ i^ct^iM^wtu iuf»€^ob^ 
mroKv wtOaywripov t« wpo^Aw i tm *lnv5, I, n, p. 78. 
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The iniridious comparison, here naa^e,be- Smdm 
tween Scriptural prophecies and Pagan oracles^ 
wiU be considered in its fdace. To the general 
principle), aasmned foy these inquirers, That 
divine propJkeof must be delivered unth theut- 
mo$t ekarnest amd perspicuity y and JulfiUed 
smtk irre$istible evidence , it may be sufficient 
to reffyf as before. That, though these inr 
quirers use the words, divine prophecy, thejr 
manifestly argue on the supposition of its hu^ 
man or^nal, or at least ajf^lication. In this 
ktter case, indeed, it is likely enough that the 
piophet, frnr his own credit, or for what he 
might fieincy to be the sole end of prophecy^ 
might chuse, if he were entrusted with the 
knowledge of future events, to predict them 
with all possible clearness, and in such sort^ 
that obstinacy itself must see and admit the 
completion of them : but then, on the former 
supposition, that the prophet was only the mi- 
nister and instrument of the divine counsels, in 
the high office committed to him, they will do 
well to answer^ at their leisure^ the following 
questioos* 

*^ How do they know in what manner, and 
with what circumstancies, it was fit for divine 
wisdom to dispense a knowledge of futurity to 
mankind? How can they previously deter- 
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.sei^ioic mine the degree of evidence with which a 
prediction must be either given or fufmied? 
What assurance have they^ that no reasonable 
ends qould be served by prophecies^ expressed 
with some obscurity, and accomplished in t 
itense mudi below what may seem necessary 
to. unavoidable conviction? Can they, evea 
pretend, on any clear principles of reason, that 
very important ends, perhaps the mostimpor- 
iaxit, may not be' answered by that mode of 
conveyance, which appears to theni so excep* 
tionable? Can they, in a word, determine 
before-hand, I do not say with certainty, but 
with any colour of probability ; what must be 
the character of divine prophecy, when they 
know not the reason, most undoubtedly not 
all the reasons, why it is given, and have even 
no right to demand, that it should. be given at 
all?" 

Till these, and other questions of the like 
sort, be pertinently answered, it must be in 
vain to censure the ways of Providence, as not 
corresponding to our imperfect and short- 
sighted views. 

So much for that capital prejudice taken 
from the supposed obscurity of the scriptural 



I^ 



prnpfaedes; Of smM^ veruples and diffienl^ 
ties on this head^ tiatere' ik no moAi -i 

Mm ttiaf ffiik^ for inAanot^ whgr the instt^^ 
ments ^employed in coiiireyiiig theioi o^tkl 
wrtides to mankind, miib irequentl}^ ao ttieqaa 
udr incMHiiBidefable } Hhe subject of a prodtor 
tioft ii-liie downfl^ <tf some mi^ty staffed vt 
Hm foftone of its goveroDuai. Why" theo b 
this important revelation intrusted to an obr. 
scurepriest, or sordid peasatit^'in preference to 
the gfeat persons^ more immediately eontemed 
in it^? 

Again; aome momentoute events have beeoi 
signiffied in dreams^: why not' to. persona 
awake, and in the foil possession of ilieir best 
faculties ff? 

And then, of those dreams, ivhy are they 

f Utram tMideni^ per deos atque hon^ei^ magis vnA*' 
similA estf i^ivi»m remxgem, aut aUquem nostrum, qui 
iU tiun cramua, me, Catonem, Varrwem, Cpponium ipsum^ 
concilia deorum immortalium perspicere potuisse? Oc. 
Dtr. 1. ii. c. $5. 

$ Ulud etiam r^cjiurO/ cur> si deqs ista visa nobis pr9* 
videndi causll dat, non v^;UanHhis potius dat ^dI^ dorr 
mientibu8 ? L ii. ci 61. 

VOI-. v^ c 
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1 

^^^ abmetiiiies sent to one nmn, and the interpce* 
tation of them reserved for another ^} 



Why "^^ But I have done with thete iiivoloas 
ioterrbgatories ; ^whicb, though preyed with 
all the advantage of Cicero's rhetoric^ ham: 
really no force i^inst Pagan dwimatiom.; and: 
therefore silrely none, against Scriptural jnv^ 
phecy ; I mean, in the opinion of dioae who; 
respect it least* 

' In truth, they who put these qnestiona (ar* 
guing, as they must do, on the supposition 
that jirophecy is divinely inspired) cannot ex- 
case their presumption, even to themselves: 
and they, to whom such questions wt pro- 
posed,, will not, if they he wise, so much as. at- 
tempt to resolve them. For they have the na- 
ture of arguments addressed not only to the 
igndrafwe, as we say, of the disputant, but to 
an ignorance clearly invincible by all the 
powers of human reason. Now to arguments 
of this sort — I know not'^ — is the answer of 
good sense, as well as of modesty, and, to a 
iust reasoner, more satisfactory hy far, than 

'^ Jani verb quid optis est circuitione et amjractu, ut sit 
sit Utendum intetpretibas somniorum^ potitis qukkn dt* 
recto ? Ibid. 

Soph. Oedip. Tyran. tct. 577. 
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I 

any solution whatever of the difficult pinn ^^nj^ 
posed K 

Not that reason is to he wholly sileacect on 
the argument of prophecy : for then every spe- 
eiet' of imposture would he ready to flow iii 
Upon us. The nse^ we should make both of 
that faculty, and of these preliminary consi* 
derations ^ on the subject, the end, and the dis-^ 
pensation of prophecy is, briefly, this. To In^ 
quire; whether any prophecies have been giVen 
— in what sense they are reasonably to be in- 
terpreted — and how far, and whether in any 
proper sense, they have been fulfilled : to ex-^ 
amine them, in a word, by their own claims, 
and on the footing of their own pretensions ; 
that is, to argue on the supposition that they 
may be divine, till they can be evidently shewn 
to be otherwise. 

This is clearly to act suitably to our own fa- 
culties ; to keep within the sphere of our duty ; 

k Quod est enim criminis genus^ aut rei esse alicujiu 

ignanun, aut ipsum^ quod nescias^ sine aliqulL profiteri 

dissimulatione nescire ? aiit uter magis videtur irri9ione esse 

dignissimus vobis^ qui sibi scientiam nuUam tenebrosa; rei 

alicujus assumit, an ille, qui retur se ex se apertissim^ 

idfe id> quod humanam transiliat notionem^ et quod sit 

cascis obscuritatibus involutum ? 

Amohius, adv. Gen, 1, ii. 

€2 
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teiMdit and to rtep die proper benefit, whatevtf it bei 
of a sober inquiiy into the authority^ and cba*' 
racter, dnd accomplishment of the prophetic 
scriptures. 

All the rest is idk cavil^ and miserable pre^ 
sumption; equally repugnant to the clearest 
dictates of right reason, and to that respect 
which every serious man will think due to the 
subject^ and to himself. 



.*.« 
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IL 



Uev. X«. 10. 

The tatimomf of Jesus is the Spirif ^ 
^ Prophecy* 

IT is very dear ia what manner common sbrmon 
sense instructs us to prosecute all inquiries into 
the divine conduct. Wise men ' collect, from 
what they see done in the system of nature^ so 
far as they are able to collect it^ the intention 
of its author. They will conclude, in like 
manner, from what they find delivered in the 
lystem of revels^ion, what the views and pur- 
poses of the revealer were. 

Prophecy, which makes so considerable a 
part of that system, must^ therefore, be its 
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Sermon own interpreter. My meaning is^ that, setting 
aside all presumptuous imagination's of our 
own, we {ir^ to take our ideas pf what prophecqr 
should he, from what, in fact, we find it to 
have been. If it be true (as the Apostle says, 
and as the thing itse|f ^pe^ks) that the things 
of God knoweth no man but the spirit of Cfod^y 
there cannot possibly be any ws^y pf Requiring 
right notions of prophecy, but by attending to 
what the spirit of prophecy hath revealed of 
itself. They, who admit the divine original of 
those scriptvires, which attest the reality, and 
alone, as they suppose, contain tl^e records, 
of this extraordinary dispensation, are more 
than absurd, are impious, if they desert this 
principle. And they, who reject or contro- 
vert their claim to such original, cannot, on 
any other principle, argue pertinently against 
that dispensation. 

In short, believers and unbelievers, whether 
they would support, or overturn, the system 
of prophecy, miist be equally governed by Ae 
representation given of it in scripture. The 
former must not presume, on any other 
grounds, to assert the wisdom and fitness qf 
jihat system : and the latter will then take a 
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reasonable method of discrediting, if i^ such «B««a« 
means they can discredit, the pretensions of it. 
For, as to vindicate prophecy dn any principles 
hut its own, can do it no honour ; so, to^p* 
pdse it on any odier, can neither prejudice the 
.cauae itself, nor serve any reasonable end of 
4fae o{qposer« 

» 
To scripture then we must go for all the in« 

formation we would have concerning the use 

vyi intent of prophecy: and the text, to look 

no fiirther;, wiU clearly reveal this great secret 

to us. 

But, before we proceed to reason from the 
text, in which, as it is pretended, this discos- 
very is made, it will be necessary to explain 
its true meaning. 

St John, in this chapter of the Revelations, 
from which the text is taken, had been shewn 
the downfall of Babylon, and the consequent 
exaltation of the church, in its closest union 
with Christ, prefigured under the Jewish idea 
of a marriage* To so delightful a vision, the 
Angel, in whose presence,' and by whose mi« 
nistry, this scene of glory had been disclosed, 
subjoins this triumphant admonition — Writer 
f^ys hs ; Blessisd are they which are called tq 



' tru0 myings of 6i)d, 

. T!be 4^postl^ 8tt*udk: with this emphatic ad? 
dress, anioi cpntetnplating with gratefiil acfmira^ 
tion S9 joyful a state of thingSi and the di^i^ 
jiity of that fore-sight; by which it wfis pre^ 
dieted, Jhlls down at the f^ngpts f^et to wor- 
4hip hinu But lie said unto me, See, tkqu da 
it not^ lam thy feUotiH^^rvant, c^nd of tkjf 
brethfen that have the testimantf ofJfSU$^t 
worship Ood: for (he teUimoHy of Jisua i| 
the spirit of prophecy. 

The Sfsnie is plainly this : Diirect thy acv 
IcDowledgment for this iffiportant disGovery^ 
Sind that rehgioas iidoration, which it inspireS| 
to God only who revealed it^ ^nd QOt to fM^ 
who am but thy fellow-servaqtin this ofl^ce of 
)>earitig testimony to Jesus:* ] said m hearing 
testimony to Jesm ; for know, (hat the spirif 
tf prophecy, with which I tm endowed, and 
by which I am (Enabled tp foretell th^ie great 
things, is jbut, in other words, the testimony of 
i/e^'iff ; it has no other use or end, bqt ta do 
honour to him ; the prophet, ^fi^heth^ he km 
angel or man, is only the minister of God fxi 
bear witne^ to his Son ; and bis commi^ioti 
is uUitt^ately dii^eG!te4 ^9 t^is Op? 'puroos^ ftf 
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mttnifeirting th^ glories of his kingdom:/ In **gj** 
discharging this prophetic office, which thou 
^dmirest so much, I am then but the witpesn 
of Jesud^ and ^ to be considered by thee in no 
other light than ths^t of thy fellow^servant. 

It is evident from the expression, that the 

tekt was intended to give some special instruo- 

tioti to the Apostle^ whose misguided worship 

liflfordctd the occasion of it. For, if the design 

had riierely been to enforce the general ^x)nclii- 

sion— iMr^^t/^Ooif— the pi^aiises peed only 

Jiave been — /am the servant of God, as weU 

0i tkm-^for from th^ese premises it had fol« 

lowed, that therefore God, and not the Angel, 

was^ to be worshiped. But the premises are 

l^t simply, / ^m th^ fellpiv^erpant; but / 

pn thfifeUow^ervant qf tko^ who have the 

i/Gstiimmtf of tfemfp ivhich clause indeed 

iafers the same conclusion, as the former; 

init^ W not being necessary to infer it (for the 

iKincIiiBion hid been just and completes without 

it) Was ctearly added tp convey a precise idea 

of prophecy itidtf, as bejng wholly subservient 

)d Cbri^, and having no other use or destinar 

tion, undet ifs various forms and in all tlie 

diversities^ of its administration, but to bear 

jtestimoi^y to hipiv Therefore <he Angel says 

mphatically, in ex|)lai:^i^ou of that latter 
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sbbmoh clause,— -For the testimony of Jesus is the 

spirit of prophecy — or, as the sentence, in 

iour ti;anslatk>Q^ should have run ^, the . order 

of its partsi being inverted. For the " spirit o/* 

• prophecy is the testimony of Jesus ^ ^ 

. It may not be pretended that no more Ivas 
meant by the text, than that the particular 
prophecy, here delivered, was in attestation of 
Jesus.: for then it would have been expressed 
with that limitation. The terms, on the other 
hand, are absolute and indefinite -^ Me fptrt^ 
o/'ji^rcjpAecy— whence we cannot but conclude 
that prophecy, in general, is the subject of the 
proposition. 

We have here, then, a remarkable piece of 
intelligence conveyed to us (incidentally inr 
deed coi^veyed, but not therefore* the less rer 
markable) concerning the nature and genius of 
prophecy. The text is properly a key put into 
our hands, to open to us the mysteries of that 
dispensation; which had in view ultimately 
the person of Christ and the various revolutiona 
of his kingdom -r^ The spirit of prophecy is^ 
universally, the testimony of Jesus ^. 

t> St. Matthew, vi. 22. [ 

^ Motplvfitt rS liHTtf — the testimony of, or concerning Jesm^ 

IfkOt*^ the testimony givfn by Jetus^ ^ -^ 
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The expression, as I have shewn, is so prt- ssrmon 
cise aS'to leavie no reasonable doubt of its 
nieaning. Yet it may further serve to justify 



The former Bfipedxs to be the sexise^ for the following 
leasons. 

1. The point asserted^ is, *' That the Angel, who had 
delivered this illustrious propl^ecy, was the fellow-ser cant of 
John, and not of John only^ but of those who have the 
testimony of Jesus'* The proof is — for the spirU of pro^ 
phecy is the testimony of Jesus — i. e. the end of prophec3r 
h to b^ar testimony^ or, to do honour, to Jesus ; there- 
forcj I, says the Angel, who am endowed with thb pro- 
phetic spirit, am but employed, as thou art; who, in 
thy character of Apostje or Evangelist, hast received the 
flame general commission, namely, to bear testimony, or 
to do honour, to Jesus. See Acts x. 42. We are, there- 
fore, fellow'servants, or joint labomrers iq the same cause. 
All ijm is clear and Well-reasoned. 3ut, now, take the 
words-— ^A^ testimony of Jesus — in 'the sense of — the 
testimony given by Jesus -^ond kpw does the AngeFs hav* 
ing the sjnrii of prophecy, prove him to be a fellow-servant 
of John? for the reason assigned will then stand thus — '' 
for the spirit of prophecy is the testimony which Jesus gives 
of himself. The inference is, that the Angel was a true 
prophet. Again : how is the Angel proved, in this way, 
to be tfie felhw^ervant of those who have the testimony of 
<Jesus? Why, thus $ the Angel had the spirit of prophecy, 
pnA prophecy was the gift of Christ ; therefore be was the 
fellow-servant of those, who bad the same gift, i e. who 
were prophets. Without doubt. But why so strange ^ 
way of proving so plain a point ? It had been enough to 
sayv-— / €un aproj^tet, as others are. Still, what was this 
to St John ? who, in this place> is nqt 4uataini^g.th^ cha^ 
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SEKMoif this interpretation^ if we reflect, how exactly 
it agrees with all that the Jewish prophets 
were understood to intend, and what Jesus 

meter of a prophet $ for the worship he was IncHand to 
pay the Angel was on account of the Angel's beuig:^ what 
liinuielf was not, a prophet, 

T\irii it which way you will, the reasoning is firindons, 
.or inconsequent. I conclude therefore, that not Mi, but 
the other interpretation gives the true sense of — ike iua- 
pumy ofJeius, 

*Z. To speak of prophecy under the idea of a teetimom^ 
to, or concerning Jesus, is <^nfonning to the true acRptu- 
ral idea of tiiat gift. Thus we are told that — to him [he. 
to Jesus] give all the prophets witness — r^ «r«v1f$ wft^irm 
fixplvfSaif, Acts X. 43. Prophecff, therefore, beinj^ the 
thing here spoken of, is rightly called the testimoivf, or 
witness to, mr concerning Jesus. 

3. Lastly, the construction is fiilly justified, 1. by ob- 
serving that the genitive case [as here 'ludv] is fineqoently 
used in scripture, not actively, but passively. See a vst- 
riety of instances in Mede, p. 696, where he explains 
li^e&7x%X(aft ^ouftofltiff : And 2. by referring the reader to the 
following passage of St. Paul, where the very expressipu 
of the text is sq used— /iai} «v ir«t^;^9d^ to f»,»flvpo9 r5 Kv 
^ injxuf — clearly, he not ashamed of bearing tesimomf iq 
mtr Lord, 2 Tim. i. 8. — apd to Rev^i. 9- where the Apostla 
tells us, he was in the isle of Patmoa — &• t^ xiytm rS 
©w, xxl oM T%¥ fM%fv^ia9 'IwtS Xf^irS^^on ocoowsi of hk 
having been faithful in preaching the word of God, emd ta 
heai'hig teatimony to Jesus C%m^^*and still more plainly, 
,if possible, and indubitably, by referring him to Rev. xU^ 
17. where, speaking of the Dragon, he says, ha went in 
wratb to las^ i^-ar on t^ioaey fthi^ keep the commm^menie 
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himtdf ittid his apostles assert was inteaded,' 
by their predictions. 

It were endless to enumerate all the pro{^^ 
cies of the Old Testament, which have be^ 
supposed to point at Jesus: and the contro* 
versy concerning the application of some pro- 
phecies to him may be thought difficult But 
it it very certain that the Jews, b^efore the 
coming of Christ, gave this construction to 
their scriptures : they even looked beyond the 
letter of liieir sacred books, and conceived the 
teiiimonp of the Messiah to be the soul and 
end of the commandment. The spirit qfpr(H 
phecy was so firmly believed to intend that 
testimony, that the expectation was geneml of 
some such person, as Jesus, to appear among 
tibem, and at the very time in which he made 

qf €M, <mdha»e the testimony of Jesus Christ -^rwv mfMm 

these objects of the Dragon*s fury are properly^ the wit« 
vissBS^ those feithful servants of truth, who stififered fbr 
tlie eeun^peous and persevering testimonij, they gave> in 
evil t]iiifis» to Jesus Christ, and to his pure religion. 

On the whok> there cannot be the least doubt of the 
interpietatioQ here given oi this famous text. The ex*^ 
prestion feirly admits this, interpretation -, and (what the 
true critic will r^^ most) the scope of the place, or per- 
thuaioe of the reasonii^, addressed to St John, admits 
jBoother* 



fl. 
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Sermon his appearance. This, I say, is an undoubted 
Jhct, what account soever may be given of it ; 
and 80 for evinces that the principle^ delivered 
in the text, corresponds entirely to the idea 
which the fathers entertained of the prophetic 
spirit. 

Next, Jesus himself appeals to the spirit of 
prophecy i as bearing witness to his person and 
dispensation. Search the Scriptures^ says he 
to the 3eyr$,Jbr in them ye think ye have eter- 
nal life, ajid they are they which testify ofuu^. 
Two things are observable in these words* 
1 . If the Jews thought they had eternal life in. 
their scriptures, they must needs have under- 
stood them in a spiritual sense ; for the letter 
of them taught no such thing : and I know not 
what other spiritual sense, that should lead 
them to the expectation of eternal life, they 
could put on their scriptures, but that prophe* 
tic, or typical sense, which respected the Mes-. 
siah. S. Jesus here expressly asserts^ that their 
scriptures testified of him. How generally 
they did so, he explained at large in that re* 
raurkablc conversation with two of his disci- 
ples, after his resurrection, when, beginning 

at Moses and all the prophets, he expounded 

■ 
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» 

unto fhem in\Mi, the scriptures the things con-* Sermov* 
ceming himself^. ' 

The Ap&stles of Jesus dre frequent and large 
in tfae'safftie appeeil to the spirit of prophiecy/ 
Those things, says St. Peter to the Jews, which 
God had shewed by the mouth of all his pro- 
phets^ that Christ should su^er, he hath so Jul- 
JiUed^. And, again, after quoting the alutfao- 
rity of Moses, fca, and kLh the prophets from 
Samuel, and those that follow ctfter, as many 
OS' have spoken, have likewise foretold of these 
dmfs^. 

St. Paul seems to have composed some en- 
tire epistles^, with a view of shewing that 
Christ was prefigured in the Law itself, and 
that He was, in truth, the substance of die 
whole Jewish dispensation; So thoroughly, 
according to him, did the spirit of prophecy 
pervdde that system, and so clearly did it bear 
testimony to Jesus I Whence, in his apology 
before Agrippa, we find him asserting [of the 
i«4ude Christian doctrine, that he, said none 

e Luau indf * «7. ' Acts iii. 18. 

f Acts iii. S4. See also Acts x. 43. 1 Pet. i. 10. 

^ Set especially] die £pistl,es to the Hebrews, and-^a^iK- 
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^iMtoH other things than thase which the pjrophets md 
Moses did say should come K 

More citatioii3 cannot be necessarjr on fio 
plain a point. And I bring these to tb/^iv^ not 
the truth of the principle itself (whi<4) ia ndt 
now under consideration) but the certainty of 
the infa^rpretation, here given to the text. Fcir 
I m^ke it say no more (though it says it ittf»\ 
deed more precisely) than the scriptures tiiem* 
selves were understood by the Jews to say^ and 
are , represented by Jesus and his Apostkn, as 
actually sapng, when I affirm its sense to b^. 
^' That the scope and end of prophecy was the 
testimony of Jesus.** 

On this principle, then^ we are to f^lilatli. 
all Qiiv reasonings on the subject of pr^^eiq^ 
They who ipaintain, and they who woidd <90ii* 
fute^ its pretensions, jonust equaQy go en this 
supposition. If the system of prophecy can be 
justijfiedt or so far as it can be justifiec}, ^a. 
these grounds, the defence must be dioii^ 
solid, end satiiifaotoiy i because those grottisda 
are not arbitrarily assumed, but are such as 
that system itself acknowledges. On the con- 

& Acts sxvLW. See &xther^ Acts xs^rSLC BfOntiSL 
%V E|>h. tt. 19> &c 
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tmrjr, ' whatever advantage may be fairly taken s«rmo» 
of those grounds to discredit prophecy^ must 
ne^ be allowed^ for the same reason. 

*' Again : On the believer's scheme, that pro- 
phecy is of divine inspiration, there can be no 
fremmption in arguing from the grounds, here 
inppwieA^ in fevour of prophecy. Because, 
thollglh all conclusions from a principle of hu* 
man invention, must be hazardous and rash, 
yet from a principle of divine authority, many 
sober and just inferences may be drawn. For 
it i* one thing, to discover a principle, and 
another, to argue justly and cogently from it. 

On the other hand, the unbeliever, who re- 
gards the whole system of prophecy as of hu- 
man inventil)n, must yet be allowed to argue 
pertinently from the same grounds, because 
they are the proper grounds of that systerii : 
his arguments may be rightly formed, though 
the principle, from which he argues, appear 
to him of no authority. The rules of logic 
will indeed oblige him to argue on that princi- 
ple; for, otherwise, he combats, not his ad- 
versary's position, but a phantom of his own 
raising. 
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SsEMOJt Having premised thu§ much concerning ti» 
right interpretation of the text, , and the impor'- 
tant relatioQ it bears to the present sul]jeet, I 
should now proceed to inquire what conclu- 
sions naturally and fairly result fhom it. For 
from tl\is assumption^ that JesM is the end (^ 
prophecy y it will^ I thinks fbllow very ^idently^ 
tliat the greater part of those ol^ections which 
make so ^^uch noise^ and are so coiifidttitly 
urged^ on the subject of prophecy^ have no 
force at ^11 in them. 

But^ before we 6nter on that task^ it may 
be useful to consider more particularly what 
the ASSUMED PRINCIPLE itsclf is, and to pause 
a while in contemplation of this idea. 

The text, as here interpreted, and in fuli 
consonance with the tenor of the sacred writ* 
- ings, implies this fact — that Prophecy in ge- 
neral (that is, all the prophecies of the Old 
and New Testament) hath ^ts ultimate accom- 
plishment in the history and dispensation- of 
Jesus. 

But now, if we look into those writings, we 
find, 1 . That prophecy is of a prodigious ex- 
tent; that it commenced from the fall of 
man, and reaches to the consummation of all 
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things : that, for many ages, it was deUvered Sbmkm 
darkly, to few persons^ and with laj^e intervalis 
from the- date of one propliecy to that of aiik>- 
ther ; but, at length, becfctme . tnore clear, niore 
frequent, and was unifcwmly carried on in th^ 
line of one people, separated from the .rest of 
the world, among other reasons assigned, fc^ 
this principally, to be the repository of the 
divine oracles: that, with some intermission, 
the spirit of prophecy subsisted among that 
people, to the coming of Christ : that He hi my- 
self and his Apostles exercised this power in 
the most conspicuous manner ; and left behind < 
them many predictions, recorded in the books 
of the New Testament, which profess to re- 
spect very distant events, and even run out to 
the end of time, or, in St. John's expression, 
to that period, when the mystery of God shall 
be perfected K 

2. Further, besides the extent of this pro- 
phetic scheme, ' the dignity of the Person^ 
whom it concerns, deserves our consideration. 
He is described in terms, which excite the * 
most augxist and magnificent ideas. He is 
spoken of, indeed, sometimefs as being the seed 
of the woman, and as the son of man ; yet so 
^ being at the same time of more than mortal 

k Rev. X. 7r 
JD 2 
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SssMON extraction. He is even repreaentedto us, as 
being superior to men and angels ; as far above 
all priticipality and power, above all 'that ifi 
accounted great, whether in heaven or in 
earth ; as the word and wisdom of God' ; as the 
eternal Son of the Father; as the.Jaeirof aH 
things^ by whom he made the worlds; as the ^ 
brightness of his glory, and the expresscimage 
of his person. 

We have no words to denote greater ideas, 
than these: the mind of man cannot elevate 
itself to nobler conceptions. Of such transcen* 
dent worth and excellence is that Jesus said to 
be^ to whom all the prophets bear witness ! * 

3. Lastly, the. declared jowrpo^y for which 
the Messiah, prefigured by so long a train of 
prophecy, came into the world, corresponds to 
all the rest of the representation. It was not 
to deliver an oppressed nation from civil ty- 
ranny, or to erect a great civil empire, that is^ 
to atchieve one of those acts, which history ac-« * 
counts most heroic. No : it was not a mighty 
state, a victor people — 

'^ Non res Romance perituraque regna — /* • 

that was worthy to enter into the contempla* 
tion of this divine person. It was another and 
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far sublimer purpose, which He came to ac- sbemok 
complish '; a purpose, in comparison of which, 
all oUr policies are poor and little, and a}I the 
performances of man as nothing. It was^ to 
deliver a world from riiin; to abolish sin an4 
death; to purify and immor^lize human na** 
ture; and thus, in the most exal^ted sense of 
the words, to^be the Saviour iof all m^, and 
the blessing of all nations. 

There is no exaggeration in this account. I 
deliver the undoubted sense, > if not always the 
very words of scripture. 

Cbnsider then to what this representation 
amounts. Let us unite the several parts of it, 
and bring them to a point. A spirit of pro- 
phecy pervading all time — characterizing ,one 
person, of the highest dignity — and proclaim- 
ing the accomplishment of one purpose, the 
most beneficent, the most divine, that ima- 
gination itself can project ^ — Such is the scrip- 
tthral delineation, whether we will receive it 
or no^ of that oeconomy, which we call ^Pro- 
phetic!* 

And now then (if we must be reasoning from 
our ideas of ^^ and right, to the rectitude of 
the divine conduct) let me ask, in one word^ 
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sbrmow whether, on the supposition that it should ever 
please tte moral Governor of the world to re-f 
Veal himself by prophecy at all, Wje can con- 
ceive him to do it, in a manner^ or for ^nAs^ 
inore worthy of him ? Does not the* ext^iU of 
the scheme correspond to our best ideas of that 
infinite Being, to whom all duration is but ^ 
point, and to whose view all time is equally 
present? Is not the object of this scheme, 
the Lamb of God that was slain from the foun- 
dation of the world, worthy, in pur concep- 
tions, of all the honour that can be reflected 
upon bim by so vast and splendid an oeconomy ? 
Is not the end of this scheme, such as we should 
think most fit for such a scheme of prophecy 
to predict, and for so divine a person to acr 
complish ? 

You see, every thing here is of a piece : all 
the parts of this dispensation are astonishingly 
great, and perfectly harmonize with each other^ 

We, who admit the divinity of those records, 
which represent to us this state of things, can- 
not but be infinitely affected with it : since, in 
that case, we only contemplate an undoubted 
fact, in this representation. And it should 
further seem that even those, who question 
that authority of scripture, must, if |Jiey be 
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ingemiQuls, eonfess themselves struck by. a re^ sbrmok 
presentation: at once so sublime abd consistent; 
They require, on all occasions, to have reast^tis 
of what they Q^XXJitnesSf in the divine conduct, 
pointed out to them : Can tl^ey overlook them 
her^ where they are soobfious and so 0011^ 
vin(4i^?' At least, the credibility of such a 
ischenie^ as that of prophecy i,^ in SoriptuFe n^ 
presented to be, appears not^ so far as we have 
hitherto considered it, to be opposed or les-^ 
sened in any degree by our hatutal prejudices 1 
by the best notions, I mean, which we can 
frame on this subject;. but is, indeed, much 
strengthened and confirmed by them. 

On the idea of such a scheme, as is here 
presented to us, I enlarge no farther, at pre-^ 
$ent, than just to make one general observar 
tion. It is this : That the argument from pro-^ 
phecy is not to be formed from the considera^ 
tion of single prophecies, but from all the pro- 
phecies taken together, and considered as makr 
jng one system ; in which, from the mutual 
dependance and connection of its parts, pr©^ 
ceding prophecies prepare and illustrate those 
which follow, and these, again, reflect light 
on the foregoing : just as, in any philosophical 
pysten^, that which shews the solidity of it, i^ 
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die haraiony and correspondence of the wbd^ 
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not the applicatioii of it, in partienlar in-» 
stances. - '- ^^ 

. ' , • ! 

' ■ . II- 

: Hence, though the evidence be but small, 
from the completion of any one prqphecy, 
taken separately, yet, that evidence bei^ al* 
ways something, the amount of the whole evi- 
dence, resulting from a great number of pro* 
'phecies, all relative to the same design, is^y 
be considerable; like many scattered rays, 
which, though each be weak in itself, y6t^ 
concentred into one point, shall form a strong 
light, and strike the sense very powerfully. 
Still more : this evidence is not simply a grow- 
ing evidence, but is indeed multiplied upon us, 
from the number of reflected lights, which the 
several component parts of such a system reci- 
procally throw upon each : till, at length, the 
conviction rise into a high degree of moral cer-» 
tainty. 

It hath been said indeed, of this scheme, or 
way of considering prophecy, that it is an 
imaginary scheme, of which there is n6i the 
least trace in any ^' the four Gospels ; and 
that it even contradicts the whole evidence of 
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prophecy y as it was understood OTtd applied by 4Semi«> 
the Apostles and evangelists K ' ^ 

' ♦ , ■ ' *■ ' ■ 

But what, is there no trace of this sclieiiae 
in the Gospel, when Jesus himself began at 
Moses and the prophets^ and expounded [to 
his disGiples] in all the scriptures the things 
concerning himself? Is this scheme c<intra- 
dictory to the evidence of prophecy, as under- 
stood by the Apostles, when St. Peter argued 
with the Jews Jroni what God had spoken by 
the mouth of all his prophets, since the world 
higan? 

Is not here a series of prophecies, expressly 
referred to, as running up not only to the 
times of Moses "*, but to the beginning of the 
world ?. And \% not this series argued from, 
as constituting one entire system of prophecy, 
and as affording an evidence distinct from that 
which arises from the consideration of each 
prophecy, taken singly and by itself? 

^ Dr. Middleton's Works, vol. III. p. 137. London, 
1752, 4to. 

™ Though by Moses, is here meant, not the proph^ecies 
of Moses only, bnt the hooks of Moses, containing those 
former prophecies, which, as St. Peter says, had been de» 
livered, since the world began. 
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But Jesus and his Apostles^ usually^ applied 
the prophecies singly and independently tm 
each other, as so many different argumenti 
^or the general truth of the Oospel^. 

Could they dp otherwise, when the occasiotu 
ofieied, in the course of their ministry, to 
which those prophecies were to be appHed ? Or, 
could they do better, in their discourses to the 
people, to wliom the ailment from single 
.prophecies would be more familiar, than tha^ 
complics^ted one, arising from a whole system f 
Does it follow, because the prophecies were 
appHed singly, that therefore they might not 
with good reason be applied systematically ; or 
that they may not now be so applied, when 
we have to do with those, who are capable of 
entering into this sort of argumentation ? Will 
it be said that, because the moral precepts of 
the Gospel are delivered singly, there is thercr 
fore no such thing as a system of morality, or 
that the subject may not be treated w^th pnn 
priety, and with advantage too, in that form ? 

On the whole, the prophecies of the Old 
and New Testament, having clearly all the 
^alities of what we call a system, that is, copr 

n. PJR. MiDDLETON, p. I39f. 
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Bisting of many particulars, dependent on each Semiom 
other, and intimately connected by their re-r 
ference to a common end, there is no reason 
why they may not be considered in this light ; 
and there is great reason why they should be 
so considered, since otherwise, on many occa- 
/sions^ we shall not do justice to the argument 

To return then to the text (which implies . 
the e:itistence and use of ,such a system) and to 
conclude with it. The spirit of prophecy is the 
testimony of Jesus. This angelic information 
presents, at first sight, an idea stupendous in- 
deed, but, on such a subject, suitable enough 
to our expectations. It offers no violence to 
the natural sense of the human mind ; but,' on 
the contrary, hath every thing in it to engage 
pqr belief and veneration. 

Such is the idea of Prophecy, contemplated 
in itself. What conclusions (of importance, a$ 
we suppose, to the right apprehension and furr 
ther vindication of prophecy) may be drawn 
from that idea, will be next considered. 
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CONCLUSIONS FROM THE TRUE 
IDEA OF PROPHECY- 



Rev. xix. la. 

The testinwTty of Jems is the Spirit ef 

Prophecy. 

W E have seen how precarious all our rea- 
sonings on divine prophecy must be, vehen 
twilt on no better grounds than those of human 
fancy and conjecture. The text supplies u^ 
with a principle, as we believe, of divine aur 
thority ; as all must confess, of scriptural au- 
thority ; that is, of the same authority as that 
on which prophecy itself stands. 

This principle has been explained at large. 
It affirms that Jesus ^ whose person and char 
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xacter and Jbistory are ^ufficieirtly known from SdutoK 
the books of scripture, is the ekd and object of 
the prophetic sy stents contained in those -books, 

• * 

We are now at liberty to Reason from this 
principle. Whatever conclusions are fairly 
drawn from it, must to the believer appear, aSv 
certain truths ; must to the unbeliever appear, 
as very proper illustrations of that principle. 

In general, if difficulties can be removed by 
pursuing and applying scriptural principles, 
they are fairly removed : and the removal of 
every such difficulty, on these grounds, must 
be a presumption in favour of that system, 
whether we call it of Prophecy y or Revelation^ 
which is thus found to carry its own vindication 
with it. ' 



From the principle of the text may, I think, 
be deduced, amoqig others, the following con- 
clusions ; all of them tending to clear the sub- 
ject of prophecy, jmd to obviate some or other 
of those objections, which prejudiced or hasty 
reaspners liave been disposed to make to it. 

I. My first conclusion is, " That, on the 
idea of such a scheme of prophecy, as the text 
supposes, a considerable degree of obscurity 
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Sermon may be reasonably expected to attend the de-* 
livery of the divinfe predictions.** 

There are general reasons which shew that 
prophecy, as ^uch, will most probably be thus 
delivered. For instance, it has been observed, 
that, as the completion of prophecy is left, for 
the most part, to the instrumentality of free 
agents, if the circumstances of the event were 
predicted with the utmost precision, either hu- 
man liberty must be restrained ; or human ob- 
stinacy might be tempted to form, the absurd 
indeed, but criminal purpose, of counteracting 
the prediction. On the contrary, by throwing 
some part of the predicted event into shade, 
the moral faculties of the agent have their pro- 
per play, and the guilt of an intended opposi- 
tion to the will of heaven is avoided. This 
reason seems to have its weight : and many 
others might still be mentioned. But I argue, 
at present, from the particular principle, under 
consideration. 

An immense scheme of prophecy was ulti- 
mately designed to bear testimony to the per- 
son and fortunes of Jesus. But Jesus was not 
himself to come, till what is called the last age 
of the world, nor all the purposes of his Qom- 
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ing to be fully accomplished^ till the etiid of bekhmw 
that age« 

Now, whatever reasons might make it fit, in 
the view of infinite wisdom, to defer the exe- 
cation of this scheme to so distant a period, may 
probably be condeived to make it fit, that the 
delivery of it should be proportionably dark 
and obscure. A certain degree of lights we 
will say, was to be communicated from the 
date of the prophecy : but it is very conceiv- 
able that the ages nearer. the completion of it, 
might be more immediately concerned in the 
event predicted ; and that, till such time ap- 
proached, it might be convenient to leave the 
prediction in a good degree of obscurity, / 

1 

The fact answers to this presumption. Pro- 
phecies of very remote events, remote, I mean, 
from the date of the prediction, are universally 
the most obscure. As the season advanced for 
their accomplishment, they are rendered more 
clear: either fresh prophecies are given, to 
point out the time, and other circumstances, 
more determinately ; or the completion of some 
prophecies affords new light for the interpreta- 
tion of others, that are unfulfilled. Yet nei- 
ther are we to conceive that those fresh pro^ 
phecies, op this new light removes all obscu- 
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^RMON rjty : enough is still left to prevent or disap- 
point the efforts of presumption ; and only so 
X much additional clearness is bestowed on the pro- 
phecy, as the revealer saw fit to indulge to those 
who lived Hearer the time of its completion. 

But this is not all: By looking into that 
plan of providence, which respects Jesus, and 
the ends to be accomplished by him, as it is 
drawn out in the sacred writings, we find a 
distinct reason for the obscurity of the pro- 
phecies, relative to that subject. 

We there find it to have been in the order 
of the divine councils, that, between the first 
dawnings of revelation and the fuller light of 
the Gospel, an intermediate and very singular 
oeconomy, yet still preparatory to that of Jesus, 
should be instituted. This (Economy (forreasons, 
which it is not to our present purpose to deduce, 
and for some, no doubt, which we should in vain 
attempt to discover) was to continue for many 
ages, and while it continued, was to be had in 
honour among that people, for whom it was more 
immediately designed. But now the genius of 
those two dispensations, the Jewish, I mean^ 
and the Christian, being wholly different ; the 
one, carnal, and enforced by temporal sanc- 
tions only, the other, spiritual^ and established 
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on better promises^ the prophets, who lived srrmon 
under the former of these dispensations (and 
the greater part of those, who prophesied of 
Jesus, lived under- it) were of course so to pre* 
diet the future oeconomy, as not to disgrace 
the present. They were to respect the Law^ 
even while they announced the Gospel^ which 
was, in due time, to supersede it *. 

So much, we will say, was to be discov<ered 
as might erect the thoughts of men towards 
some better scheme of things, hereafter to b6 
introduced ; certainly so much, as might suf- 
ficiently evince the divine intention in that , 
scheme, when it should actually take place; ^ 
but not enough to indispose them towards that 
state of discipline, under the yoke of which 
th^ were then held. From this double pur- 
pose, would clearly result that character, in , 
the prophecies concerning the nfew dispensa- 
tion, which we. find impressed upon them; 
and which St. Peter well describes, when he . 
speaks of them, as dispensing a light indeed, 
but a light shining in a dark place. 

Upon the whole, the delivery of prophecy 
seems well suited to that dispensation which it 

• D. L. Vol. V. p. ^88. Lond. 1765. 

vot. r, . E 
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SBKMoif was given to attest. If the object in view ha^ 
been one single event, to be accomplished all 
at once, it might perhaps be expected that the 
prophecies concerning it would have been clear 
and precise. But, if the scheme of Christi* 
anity be what the scriptures represent it to b^ 
a scheme, commencing from the foundation of 
the world, and unfolding itself by just d^rees 
through a long succession of ages, and to be 
fully accomplished only at the consummation 
of all things, prophecy, which was given to at- 
tend on that scheme, and to furnish a suitable 
attestation to it, must needs be supposed to 
adapt itself to the nature of the dispensation ; 
that is, to have different degrees of clearness or 
obscurity according to its place in the general 
system ; and not to disclose more of it, or in, 
clearer terms, at any one period, than might 
consist with the various ends of wisdom which 
were to be served by the gradual opening of so 
vast and intricate a scene. 

Another circumstance, of affinity with this^ 
is apt to strike us, in the contemplation of the 
^ scriptural prophecies. There is reason to be- 
lieve that more than one sense was purposely 
inclosed in some of them; and we find^ in 
fact, that the writers of the New Testament 
give to many of the old prophecies an inter- 
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pretati<m vety diflferent and remote from that Sermou 
which may be reasonably thought the primary 
and immediate view of the prophets themselves. 
This is what Divines call the double sense of 
prophecy : by which they mean an accomplish*- 
ment of it in more events than one; in the 
same system indeed ; but at distant intervals^ 
and under different parts of that system. 

N0W5 as suspicious as this circumstance may 
appear at first sight, it will be found, on in- 
quiry, to be exactly suited to that idea of pro- 
phecy which the text gives us of it, as being, 
from the first, and all along, intended to bear 
Testimony to Jesus. For from that idea I 
conclude again, 

II. ^^ That prophecies of a double sense may 
well be expected in such a scheme.'* 

And where is the wonder that, if prophecy 
was given to attest the coming of Jesus and the , 
dispensation to be erected by him, it should 
occasionally, in every stage of it, respect its 
main purpose ; and, though the immediate 
object be some other, it should never lose 
sight of that, in which it was ultimately to. 
find its repose and end ? 

fi 2 
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SEiufoK It hath been before observed, That,^ between 
the earlier nqtices concerning Jesus^ and tiie 
advent of that great person, it seemed good to 
infinite wisdom (I sj^ak in terms, suited to the 
representation of scripture) to institute th^ in- 
termediate oeconomy of the Jewish Law; 
Among other provisions for the administratioii 
of this Law, prophecy was one ; and^ upon' ib 
own pretensions, a necessary one ; for the g(> 
vemment claims to be strictly theocratical ; 
and the people, to be governed by it, were to 
be made sensible^ at every step, that it was so. 
Therefore the interesting events in their civil 
history were to be regarded by them, as c6m- 
ing within the cognisance, and lying under 
the controul, of their divine govemour : to which 
end, a race of men were successiyely raised up 
among them, to give them warning of those 
events, and, by this divine foresight of what 
was seen to be accomplished in their' history, 
to afford a clear conviction, that they tvere, in 
fact, under that peculiar government. 
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Add to this, that the Law itself, so wonder- 
fully constructed, was but a part, indeed the 
rudiments, of one great scheme; was given, 
not for its own sake, but to make way for a 
still nobler and more generous institution ; was, 
in truth, a preparatory state of disciplinCj or 
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poedagogy^ as St. Paul terms it^ to bring the Sermoik 
subjects of it^ in due time^ to Christ \ 



Jesus then, the object of the earliest pro- 
phecies, was not overlooked in this following 
dispensation ; which was, indeed, instinct with 
presages of that divine person. It ^av6 the 
shadow qf good things to coinCy but the body 
was of Christ «. The legal prophets, in like 

b GaL iii. 24.-''-*o fofMi 'csreu^a.fuyoi rjutSt yiyonv ue Xpt^Tov — • 

c Coloss. iL 17. Hence^ St* Austin atfirms roundly^ 
'' That, to, such as consider the genius of the revested sys* 
tem^ the Old Testament must appear a continued pro- 
phecy of the New.'* — FetMs Testamentum, rectfe sentient 
tibm, PROPH9TIA est Navi Testamenti [contr, Faustum, 1. 
XV.3 : and St. Jerom speaks of it as a generally-received 
maxim> ** That it is the manner of sacred scripture, to 
*' deliver> hefbrehand, the truth of futurity, in types*' — 
hunc esse marem scripturtB sanctce ut futurorum v&itatem 
pramktatj in typis [Hieron. T. III. 1127.] — I know, 
that the ancient Fathers, and fi'om them many moderns^ 
have exposed themselves to much and desei*ved censure, by 
pursuing this principle too minutely and superstitiously, 
in their niystical and allegorical comments on the Jewish 
scriptures. But men of sense will consider, that a prin- 
ciple is not therefore to be rejected, because it has been 
abused. For instance, that the Passover was instituted 
with a reference to the sacrifice of Christ* that the paschal 
liamb was, in the language of St. Austin, a propheof, or, 
in that of St. Jerom, a type, pf the lamb of God, will 
seem highly credible to one who considers the aptness of 
the correspondence in two related parts of the same system •. 
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. !.:!;^ in this account oi prophecy ^ 
-si with our best ideas of the di- 

*iiious Liiw in Deuteronomy, concerning 

^ i i •roilior's widow, was prophetic, or typi" 

. . . Luuinbent on the ministers of the Gospel, 

^ \ .» kIowihI chinch of Christ, is certainly much 

...%4 \\\\\ scarcely be admitted even on the au- 

. , V VvMin. — Hoc ipsum — quod uxorem fratris 

^.»vi M»\is c>t ducere, ut non sibi, sed illi sobo- 

^^.v.. vt. *;iuMiue vix^aret nomine^ quod inde nas- 

^»i'vl .diiul m ^figurd prccmonstrat, nisi quia unus- 

^... ^\.4UJAvlii pnvdicator ita debet in Ecclesi^ laborare, 

, »,.i^4\» tMUi, hoc ostChiisto, suscitet semen, qui pro 

.,». ..^'unn-* i>t, ct quod suscitatum fuerit, ejus nomen 

^xx,-***- ' 1 '«•«/'■. l'itustum,l.32. — St. Austin might, per- 

^^. ..i\ ixM liiiusolf, that he had an example of this prac- 

^^ I ii\,» »»nMu'al comments of St. Paul: it may be so: 

v» . » ■■"</•/»•. riiHowcd without warmnt, in this instance, 

*» '». Ii'.iiiu'tl I'uihcr, aiid^ not improbably, ill undcr^* 

,«.si l>\ him. 
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vine wisdom ; intently prosecuting one entire Sbbmon 
scheme ; and directing the constituent parts of 
it to the general purpose of his .providence, at 
the same time that each serves to accomplish 
its own. 

This double f or secondary sense of pro- 
phecy was so far from giving offence to Lord 
Bacon, that he speaks of it with admiration^ 
as one striking argument of its Divinity. In 
sorting the prophecies of scripture with their 
events (a work much desired by this wise au- 
thor, and intended by this Lecture) we must 
aUoWy says he, for that latitude which is. 
agreeable and familiar unto divine prophecies^ 
being of the nature of the author^ with 'whom 
a thousand years are but as one day ; and 
therefore they are not fulfilled punctually kf 
ance^ but have springing and germinant ac- 
complishment throughout many agesy thxmgh 
the height or fulness of them may refer to 
Mmeonedge^. 

But, that we may not mistake, or pervert, 
this fine observation of our great philosopher, 
it may be proper to take notice, that the rea- 
son of it holds in such prophecies only as re- 

^ Adv. of Learning, B. II. 
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Sermon spect the several successive parts of one system; 
which, being intimately connected tc^ether, 
may be supposed to c6me within the view and 
contemplation of the same prophecy : whereas 
it would be endless, and one se^ not on what 
grounds of reason we are authorized, to look 
out for the accomplishment of prophecy in any 
casual unrelated events of general history. The 
Scripture speaks of prophecy, as respecting 
Jesus, that is, as being one connected scheme 
of Providence, of which the Jewish dispaosa* 
tion makes a part : so that her^ we are led to 
expect that springing and gernUnanJf accomr 
pUshmentj which is mentioned. But had the 
Jewish Law been complete in itself, and totally 
unrelated to the Christian, the general princi- 
ple — that a thousand years are with God but 
as one day — would no more justify us in exr 
tending a Jewish prophecy to Christian events^ 
because perhaps it was eminently fulfilled in 
them, than it would justify us in extending it 
to any other signally corresponding events 
whatsoever. It is onfy when the prophet hath 
one uniform connected design before him, that 
we are authorised to use this latitude of inter- 
pretation. For then the prophetic spirit na-» 
turally runs along the several parts of stick de- 
sign, and unites the remotest events with the 
nearest ; the style of the prophet, in -the mean 
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time^ 8o adapting itself to this double prospect^ sermom 
as to paint the near and subordinate event in 
terras that emphatically represent the distant 
' and more iX)nsiderable. 

So that^ with this explanation^ nothing can 
be more jiist or philosophical, than the ides 
which Lord Bacon suggests of divine prophecy. 

■ • ■ . * 

The: great scheme of Redemption^ we are 
DOW considering^ being the only scheme in the 
plan of Providence, which, as far as we know, 
hath been prepared and dignified by a con-^ 
tinned system of prophecy, at least this being 
the only scheme to which we have seen a pror 
phetic syitem applied, men do not so readily 
apprehend the doctrine of double senses in pro- 
phecy, as they would do, if they saw it exem- 
plified in other cases. But what the history of 
mankind does not supply,, we may represent to 
ourselves by many obvious suppositions ; which 
cannot justify, indeed, such a scheme of things, 
but may facilitate the conception of it. 

Suppose, for instance, that it had been the 

purpose of the Deity (as it unquestionably was) 

to erect the free government of ancient 

Rome; and that, from the time of jEneas* 

landing in Italy, he had given prophetic \\xt\- 
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Sermon mations of this purpose. Suppose, farther, 
that he had seen fit, for the better disci{diiie of 
bis fevoured people, to place them, for a sea- 
son, under the yoke of the Regal government ; 
and that, during that state of things, he had 
instructed his prophets to foretell the wanr and 
other occurrences which should distinguish that 
period of their history. — Here would be a case 
somewhat similar to that of the Jews under 
their liieocratic regimen : not exactly indeed, 
because prophecy, as we have seen^ was essen- 
tia} to the Jewish polity, but had nothing to 
do with the regal, or any other polity of the 
Bomans. But allow for this difierenoe, and 
suppose that, for some reason or other, 
the spirit of prophecy was indulged to this 
people, under their kings, as it was to the 
Jews, under their theocracy; and that it wai 
primctrily employed in the same way, that is^ 
in predicting their various fortunes under that 
regimen : Suppose, I say, all this, and would 
it surprize us to find that their prophets, in 
dilating on this part of their scheme, should, 
in a secondary sense, predict the future and 
more splendid part of it? That, having the 
whole equally presented to their view, they 
should anticipate the coming glories of their 
Jree state, even in a prophecy which directly 
concerned their regain and much humble 
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successes ? That, in commenting on their petty sbrmu* 
victories over the Sabins and Latins, they 
should drop some hints that pointed at their 
African and Asiatic triumphs; or, in tracing 
the shadow of freedom they enjoyed under the 
.best of their kings, they should let fall some 
strokes, that mor^ expressly designed the sub- 
stantial liberty of their equal republic : the 
end^ as we suppose, and completion of that 
scheme, for the sate of which the prophetic 
jpower itself had been communicated to them ? 
Still more: supposing we had such prophecies 
BOW in our hands, and that we found thetn 
applicable indeed in a general way to the for- 
mer parts of their history, but frequently more 
expressive of events in the latter, should we 
doubt of their being prophecies in a double 
^ense, or should we think it strange that two 
successive and dependent dispensations in the 
same connected scheme should be, at once, the 
object of the same predictions ? And lastly, to 
put an end to these questions, could there 
seem to be equal reason for applying these pre- 
dictions to such events as might possibly cor- 
respond to them in some other history, the 
Grsecian, for instance, as for applying them to 
^similar events in the Roman history i 

Let me just observe further, tVxat, ^Tota. 
what bath been said under these two aT\Ac\e^, 
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Sermon vi^e may Clearly discern the difference between 
Pagan oracles, and Scriptural prophecies. 
Both have been termed obscure and ambigu- 
ous ; and an invidious parallel hath beeh made, 
or insinuated, between them«» The Pagan 
oracles were indeed obscure^ sometimes to a 
degree that no reasonable sense could be made 
of them: they were also ambigtums^ in the 
wor^t sense ; I mean, so as to admit contrary 
interpretations. The scriptural prophecies we 
own to be obscure, to a certain degree : And 
we may call them, too, ambiguous ; because 
they contained two, consistent, indeed, but 
different meanings. But here is the distinc- 
tion, I would point out to you. The obscurity 
and ambiguity of the Pagan oracles had no ne- 
cessary, or reasonable cause in the subject, on 
which they turned : the obscurity and ambi- 
guity of the scriptural prophecies have an 
evident reason in the system, to which they 
belong. As the Pagan predictions had near 
and single events for their object, the fete per- 
haps of some depending war, or the success of 
some council, then in agitation, they might 
have been clearly and precisely delivered ; and 
in fact we find. that such of the Jewish predic- 
tions as foretold events of that sort and charac- 

^ Da. MiDDi.ETON> Works, vol/III. p. 177. Lwdon, 
I7m, 4to. . 
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ter, Wj^re ^ so delivered : But, th^ scriptural sermou 
proph^ies under consideration respecting one 
immei^se scheme of Providence, it might be ex- 
pedient that the remoter parts should be ob- 
scurdy revealed ; as it was surely natural that 
the connected parts of such a scheme should 
be shewn together. 

We see then what force there is in that 
question, which is asked with so much confi- 
den6e*i»T-^^ Is it passible^ that the same charac^ 
^^ ter can he due to the Jewish prophecies^ 
^^ winch the wise and virtuous in the heathen 
world considered its an argument of fraud 
andfaUhood in the Pythian prophecies^ ?^ 



u 



First^ we say, the character is not entirely 
the same in botli : and, secondly, that, so far 
as it is the same, that character is very becom- 
ing in the Jewish, but utterly absurd in the 
P3rthian jwophecies. What was owing to fraud 
or ignorance in the Pagan Diviner, is reason- 
ably ascribed to the depth ancf height of that 
wisdom, which informed the Jewish Prophet ff. 

« 

To proceed with our subject. It further ap- 
pears, 

* Dr. MiDDiETON^ vol. III. p. 177. 

€ See furOier on this suljject, D. L. vol. V, ^j.^QiC^ 
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sbrmou IIL On the grounds of the text, we n6w 
stand u^on, " to be very conceiveable and cre- 
dible that the line of ' prophecy should run 
diiefly in one family and people, as we are in*- 
formed it did, and that the other nations of the 
earth should be ne further the immediate ob- 
jects of it, than as they chanced to be con- 
nected with that people.'* 

Prophecy, in the ideds of scripture, wals not 
ultimately given for the private use of this or 
that nation, nor yet for the nobler and more 
general purpose of proclaiming the superin- 
tending providence of the Deity (an awful 
truth, which men might collect for themselves 
from the established constitution of nature) but 
simply to evidence the truth of the Christian 
revelation. It was therefore confined to one 
nation, purposely set apart to preserve and at- , 
test the oracles of God ; and to exhibit, in their 
public records and whole history, the proofs 
and credentials of an amazing dispensatbn, 
which God had decreed to accomplish in Christ 
Jesus \ 

b Quand un seul hommb a^roit &it un livre des {Pre- 
dictions de Jesus Christ pour le terns et pom: la maniere^ 
et que Jesus Christ seroit venu conform^ment ^ ces pro- 
phetiesj ce seroit une force infime. Mais il y & bien plus , 
icL Cest une suits D*Hoif m6s durant quatre oDdlle ans^ 



. 
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I * 

■ / 

This oonclusion, I aay, seems naturally and *■*"** 
fairly drawn from the great principle^ that the 
sphit of prophecy was the testimony ofJesvSy 
because the means appear to be well suited ancl 
prc^rtioned to the <^9m/. The Testimony 
thought fit to be given, was not one or twd 
prophecies only, but a scheme of prophecy, 
gradually prepared and continued through a 
large tract of time. But how could such a 
sdbeme be executed, or rather how could it . 
<Jearly be seen that there was such a scheme 
an view, if some one people had not been made' 
^Ahe re|)ository, and, in part, the instrument of 
^he divine counsels, in regard to Jesus ; sonae 
^^^ne people, I say, among whom we might 
^race the several parts of such a scheme, and 
bserve the dependance" they had on each 
»ther ; that so the idea, of what we caU a 
icheme, might be duly impressed uppn us ? 

For, had the notices concerning the Be- 
deemer been dispersed indifferently among adl 

qui coDstamment & sans variation viennent Tun ensuite de 
Tautre pr^re ce m^me av^nement. C'est un pbuplb 
TOUT ENTiER qui Taunonce^ et qui -subsiste pendant quatre 
mille wamSes, pour rendre bh corps t^moignage des as- 
surances quails en ont, & dont ils ne peuvent 6tre detour- 
n^ par quelques menaces et quelque persecution qWon 
leU|:fe38C: CBCl E^T tout AUTRBM£NT gonsxperablb. 

Pascal, 



I 
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SiftMON nations, where had been that uncomipt and 
ni, ... 

unsuspected testimony, that continuity of evi- 
dence, that unbrolipen chain of prediction^ all 
tending, by just degrees, to the same point, 
which we now contemplate with wonder in the 
Jewish scriptures ? . 

It is not then that the rest of the world was 
overlooked * in the plan xyf God's providence, 
"but that he saw fit to employ the ministry of 
one people : This last, I say, and not the other, 
is the reason why the divine communications 
concerning Christ were appropriated to the 
Jews. 

Yes, by t " some one of the greater nations 
had better been intrusted with that charge.* 
This circumstance, 1 allow, might have struck 
a superficial observe more : but eould the in* 
t^rity of the prophetic scheme have been more 
discernible amidst the multiform and infinitely 
involved transactions of a mi^ty people^ than 
in the simpler story of this small Jewish finnily ; 
or would the hand or work of God^ who loves 
to manifest himself by weak instruments^ have 
been more conspicuous in that designation ? 

^ See the passige befoie referred to in Send. I. p. S. 
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Ott the whole, I forget not, with what awful S^wioii 
diffidence it becomes us to.reason on such sub* 
jects. But the faxit being, that one, in pre- 
ference to other nations, had the honour of 
conveying the prophetic admonitions concern- , 
ing Jesus, it may be allowable to inquire, with 
modesty, into the reasons of that appointment |. 
and the end of prophecy being clearly assigned 
in sacred scripture, such reasons will not be 
hastily rejected, as obviously present them- , 
selves to an inquirer frotn the cormderation of 
that end. 

The benefits of prophecy^ though conveyed 
by one nation, would finally redound to all; 
and the fnore effectually, we have seen, for 
being conveyed by one nation. ,May we not 
conclude then (having the Juct, as I said^ to 
reason upon) that, to obtain such purpose, it 
ivas fit to select a peculiar people ? And, if 
thus much be acknowledged, it will hatdly be 
thought a question of much moment, though 
ao answer could be given to it, why the Jews' 
had that exclusive privilege conferred upon 
them. 

It is true, a great scheme of prophecy Wd^ 
once revealed to a Gentile King ^ ; but a Kin^^ 

VOL. V. f 
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nit%HW MUnect^d with the Jews, and who had a Jew- 

III; 

ifth prophet for his' interpreter. It is, beside^ 
observable of that prophetic scheme, that it 
laid open the future fortunes of four great eoBh 
pires ; but all of thein instruments in the band 
of God to carry on his designs, on the Jewish 
people first, but ultimately, with regard to 
Jesus. For it hath been remarked with equal 
truth and penetration, that Nebuchadnezaar^s 
vision of the four kingdoms was designed, as a 
^rt of prophetic chronology, to point ont^ by 
a series of successive empires, the banning 
and end of Christ's spiritual Kingdom* So 
that the reason, why those four empires only 
were distinguished by the spirit of prophecy, 
was, not because they were greater, than all 
others, but simply because the course of their 
history led, in a regular and direct successicm, 
to the times and reigri of Christ \ 

i Est autem (Quatemio iste regnorum Danielia (quod 
iinprimia observari velim) chronologia ctuiEDAii pro^ 
PHETicA, lion tarn annorum quhm r^norum intervallis 
distincta, ubi r^nonim in praecipu£i orbis terrarum parte, 
simul ecdesiam et populum Dei complexlt, sibi invicofr 
succcdentium serie, monstratur tempus quo ChristL re^* 
num k tot seculis promissum et primtlm inchoandum sit,' 
idemque demum certis temporibud consummandum. 

— Ex his, quae dicta aunt, ratio eliicet, qua^, ^x cm* 
nibus mundi regnis, quatuor haec sola selegit Spiritus 
fiauctus» quorum fata tarn insigni omaretprophetiSL ^ nempe 
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We 'si9e then^ on the principle, that pro- sbm^ii 
phectf was given Jar the sake of Jesus onlyp 
that no presumption lies s^inst the trilth of it^ 
on account of it$ respecting chiefly one people^ . . 
how inconsiderable soever in itself, or from its 
silence in regard to some of the largest and 
most flourishing ki^ngdoms that have appeared 
id the world. 

IV. Lastly (for I now hasten to an end of 
this discourse) I infer from the same principle, 
^^ That^ if, even after a mature consideration 
of the prophecies, and of the events, in which 
they are taken to be fulfilled, there should, 
after all, be some cloud remaining on this sub^ 
ject,^ which with all our wit or pains we cannot 
wholly remove, this state of things would af- 
ford no objection to prophecy, because it is in-* 
deed no other than we might reasonably ex- 
pect" - 

^ ex his solis inter omnia mundi regna periodus tern* 
porum ejusmodi contexi potuit^ qua rect& serie et ordinal^ 
sucoessione perduc^ret ad tempora et momenta regni 
Chmfi. N6n verd quia nuUa istis paria imperia, fbrsan et 
)iAK{iBtii8 majora, per omnia secula othht irisurus eeset. 
%i& necfiie Saracenoram olim, neque kodie Turcarum^ 
&^e Tartarorum regna ditionis amplitudine Persko aut 
. Grsco^ puto nee Assyrio^ quicquam concedunt ] im5^ ni 
&ilor, OBcedunt. 

Mbdb's WoAh,, B. hi. p. 713. Lond. 1679. 
F 3 
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§fsfm For, 1, If Jeras be the end of prophecy^ die 
itm« reasons tliat made it fit to deliver sone 
predictions 'darkly, will further acooont td m 
for some degree of obscurity in the application 
of them to their corresponding events. 

1 say -^ will account to us for such obMnity 
— for, whatever those reasons were, they could 
not liave taken effect, but by the intervention 
of such means, as must darken in some degree, 
the application of a prophecy, even after the 
accomplishment of it ; unless we say, that an 
object can be seen as distinctly through a ret'/, 
us without one. For instance; ^^rdftVe Ian" 
ffuage is the chief of those means, by which it 
pleased the inspirer to throw a shade on pro- 
phecies, unfulfilled; but figurative language, 
frou) the nature of it, is not so precise and clear, 
(IS literal expf^ssiofiy even when the ^vent pre* 
fl^ureil has lent its aid to illustrate and explain 
that language. 

If then it ^*as^/ that some prophecies con- 
cerning Jeaus should be delitered obscurely, it 
cauuot be supposed tliat such pitq[)hecies, when 
they i'ome to be npplied^ will acquire a full 
and nb^^lute j^erjpictut}- •. 

^ IV ihU i^uyow^ the hie learned mud i i i gmiom an- 
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ft. If the dispensation of Jesus be the main B«ftMoM 
subject of the prophecies, then may some of 
them be still impenetrable to us, because the 
various fortunes of that dispensation are not yet 
perfectly disclosed, and so some of them may 
not hitherto have been fulfilled. But the com- 
pletion of a prophecy is that which gives the 
utmost d^tee of clearness, of which it is ca^ 
pable^ 

3. But lastly and chiefly, if the end and use 
of prophecy be to attest the truth of Christi- 
wity, then may we be sure that such attesta-* 
tion will not carry with it the utmost degree 
of evidence. For Christianity is plainly a state 
of discipline and probation : calculated to im- 
prove our moral nature, by giving scope and 
exercise to our moral faculties. So that, 
though the evidence for it be real evidence, 
and on the whole sufficient evidence, yet 
neither can we expect it to be of that sort 
which should compel our assent. Something 
must be left to quicken our attention, to ex- 
(jite our industry, and to try the natural inge- 
nuity of the human mind. 

darlfdescription of a ftiture event will be figurative and 
dark stiD^ w^ien the event happens." And again — *' No 
eyent can mal^e a figurative or metaphorical expression to 
be a plain or literal one." Biishop Sh^lock^ t)isq, II. p. 3% 
36. London^ 1749. 
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JiJHWoit Jflad the purpose of prophecy been to stew, 
fnerely^ that a predicted eyent was foteseen, 
thea the end had been best answered by throw* 
ing all possible evidence into the completion. 
But its concern being to shew this to such only 
as should be disposed to admit a reasonable dei 
gree of evidence, it was not necessary, or r»- 
ther it was plainly not fit, that the cpmpletibq 
should be seen in that strong and irresistible 
light ». 

For all the reasons, now given, (and doubt- 
less, for n^any more) it was to be expected, 
that prophecy would not be one doudless 
emanation of light and glory* If it ' be clear 
enough to serve the ends, for which it was der 
sigi^ed ; if through all its obscurities, we be 
able to trace the hand and intention qf its di« 
vine author ; what more would we have ? How 
improvidently, indeed, do we ask more of that 
' great Being, who, for the si^ke of the naturai 
world, clothes the heavens witn blwhness [Is. 
1. 3.] ; and in equal mercy to the rmrol world, 
veils his nature and providence in thick clouds^ 
ftnd makes darkness hisi pavilion [P«. xviii. 

* Lede^mdeDieuestphisdeperfoctionnerlaTolontS, 
que Tesprit Or> la clart^ par&ite ne servinnt quit Teopritj, 
& nuiroit k la volont6. Pascal. 
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' To tifosE dedudtidns from :theteKt«:m tmmH 
niigtit 5e added. >E6ri believe it will be found 
that if the end of prophecy, as here delivered^ 
be steddily^ kept in view and diligently pursioed, 
it will go a great way towards leading u« to ia^ 
prosperous issue in most of those inquiries, 
whi'eh are thought i6 perplex this subject. But 
I itiean to reason from it no farther, than just 
to shew, in the way of specimen, the method 
in which it betomes us to speculate on the 
prophetic system. We are not to imagine 
principles; at pleasure, and then apply them 
to that system. But we are, first, to And out 
what the principles are, on which prophecy id 
founded, and by which it claims to be tried j 
aiid then to see whether they will Ao/(ti?,i that is, 
whether they will aptly and properly apply to 
the particulars, of which.it is compounded. If 
they wiir, . the system itself is thus far- ^leatly^ . 
julsttfied. All that remains is to coitipare the 
prophecies with their corresponding events, in 
order to assure ourselves that there is real evi-* 
dence of their completion. 

The u^ of this method has been shewn in 
FOUR capital instances. It is objected to the 
scriptural prophecies, that thet/ are obscure — 
thai tkey abound in double senses ^^-^t hat they 
were delivered to one people-^ thaty after ally 
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Ibemou there is sometimes difficulty in making out the 
completion'-^ all of them, it is said, very suspi- 
cious circumstances ; and which rather indicate 
a scheme of human cpntriyanpe, than of divine 
inspiration. 

To these objections it is replied, that, from 
the very idea which the scriptures themselves 
give of prophecy, these circumstances muit 
needs be found in it ; and further still, l^hat 
these circumstances, 'when fairly considered, 
do honour to that idea : for that the obscurity, 
complained of, .results, Jrom the immensity qf 
the scheme — the double senses^ Jrom the in^ 
mate connection of its parts — the partial and 
confined delivery, Jrom the wisdom and neces-. 
sity (^selecting a peculiar people to he the ve- 
hicle and repository of the sacred oracles — : 
And lastly, the incomplete evidence, Jrom thB 
nature of the subject, and from , the moral 
genius of that dispensation, to which thfi. 
scheme of prophecy itself belong^. 

In conclusion, it is now seen to what pur- 
pose these preliminary discourses serve, andJn 
what method they have been conducted. 

The FIRST, shewed the vanity and folly of 
reasoning on the subject of scriptural prophecy 
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from our preconceived fancies and arbitrary sbmioh 
assumptions. The second, shewed the only 
true way of reasoning upon it to be from scrip- 
tural principles, and then opened and explained 
one such principle. In this last, T have shewn 
that, by prosecuting this way of reasoning from 
the principle assigned, some of the more spe- 
cious objections to the scriptural prophecies aire 
easily obviated. 

Taken together, these three discourses serv^ 
to illustrate the general idea of prophecy, con- 
sidered as one great scheme of testimony to the 
religion of Jesus ; and consequently opi^n a 
way for the fair and equitable consideratioh of 
particular prophecies, the more immediate 
subject of tjiis Lecture. 
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THjE GENERAL ARGUMENT 
FROM PROPHECY, 
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Sermon 



John xiii, 19. 

'..,.. . ••,•■■■ 

« 

Now t tell you before it come, that when it is 
come to pass, ye may believe, that I am He* 

It hath been concluded (not on the slight - 
grounds of hypothesis, but on the express 
authority of scripture,) that prophecy was 
given TO attest the mission of Jesus: to 
afibrd a reasonable evidence, that the schemes- 
of redemption, of which he was the great in- 
strument and minister, was, in truth, of di-- 
vine appointment; and was carried on under* 
the immediate cognizance and direction of th^ 
Supreme Being, whose prerogative it is to seer 
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through all time^ and to call those things, smmoii 
fvkkk be noty as though thty wereK ' 

Our neit inquiry will be, how the prophe- 
tic scriptures serve to that end, and what that 
evidence is (I mean, taking for granted, not 
the truth of the prophetic scheme itself^ but 
the truth of the representation, given of it in 
scripture) which is thus administered to us by 
the light of prophecy, 

I. Tl^e text refers to a particular prophecy 
of our Lord, concerning the treachery of Judas i 
of which, says he to his disciples, / now tell 
you before it come, that, when it is come to 
pass, ye may believe that I am He : that is, 
^ I add this, to the other predictions concern-^ 
ing myself; that, when ye see it fulfilled, as it 
soon will be, ye may be the more convinced 
of my being the person, I assume to be, the 
JHessiqsJoretold'' 

Th^ information, here given, was perhaps 
intended by our Lord to serve a particular pur- 
pose. To prevent, we will • say, the offence, 
which the disciples might have taken at the 
pircumstance of his being betrayed by one of 

• Rom. iv. 17. 
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iBRMoji tbem, if ^hey had not, previously, been adt 
' - monished of it. But the reason of the thbg 
shews, that the tise^ which the disciples are 
dingcted to make of this prophecy, was the 
g^eral use of the prophecies concerning Jesus. 
The completion was to verify th6 prediction, 
in all cases; and to convince the world. That 
He was the Messiah, in whom such things 
should be seen to be accomplished, as had been 
expressly foretold ^, . 

Indeed prophecies, unaccomplished, may 
have their use; that is, they may serve to 
' raise a general expectation of a predicted event 
in the minds of those, who, for other reascms, 
regard the person predicting it, in the light of 
a true prophet. And such might be one, a 
subordinate^ use of the prophecies concerning 
Jesus : but they could not be applied to the 
proof of his pretensions, till they were seen ta 
be fulfilled. Nor can they be so' applied even 
then, unless the things predicted be, confess-* 
edly, beyond the reach of human foresight. 

« 

Under these conditions, thfB argument is^ 
clear and easy, and will lie thus.-r-*^ A great 

nr^rtvfijJ. J. Martyr, Ap^^' '• ^- 7i^ ^ 
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variety of distant, or, at least,, future events, Sb^wi 
inscrutable to human sagacity, and respecting 
one j3erson (whom we will call, Messiah) have 
been by diflferent men, and at different times, 
predicted. These events have accordingly 
come to passr, in the history and fortunes of ^ 
one person; in such sort, that each is seen to 
be, in a proper sense, fulfilled in him^ and all 
together in no other person whatsoever : There- 
fore the prediction of these events was divinely 
inspired : or (which comes to the same thing) 
therefore the person, claiming under these; 
predictions to be the Messiah, or person fore- 
told, hath his jclaims confirmed and justi- 
fied by the highest authority, that of God 
himself.*' 

Such is the argument from prophecy*^: and 

c Yet hear in how decisive a tone a certain writer, of 

no small account with the infidel party, reprobates this 

argument: — " Je dis de plus, qu*aucune prophetic ne 

*' sauroit feire autorit^ pour moi.*' [Rousseau, CBuvres 

T. III. p, 156. La Haye, 1762.] " I say," says Mr. Rous- ^ 

seau, '' that the argument from prophecy can have no 

"weight with me." If you ask his reason, it follows. 

*' Because, to give it any authority, three conditions are 

'^ required, the conciirrence of which is impossible. First, 

^' I must haye been, myself, a witness of the prophecy, 

'^ when delivered. Secondly, I must have been, liiyself, a 

^' '^itness of the event : And lastly, I must have it demon- 
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6BRM0N on this foundation, Jesus assumes to be tfae 

IV. 

Messiah ; and his religion, to be mviNE. 



^* strated to me that the agr^ment between the propheGjr 
''and the event could not have been fortuitous. For 
^' though the prophecy were clearer, and more predsej 
*' than a geometrical axiom, yet as the clearness of a pre- 
" diction, made at hazard, does not render the accom- 
" plishment of it impossible^ this accomplishment, allow* 
'' ing it to take place, proves nothing, strictly speaking; 
** in favour of the person who foretold it.'* 

First, he says. He must himself have been a witness oftht 
propheof. But why so ? Is there no way of being reason- 
ably assured that a prophecy has been delivered, unless 
one has been actually present at the delivery of it ? Doei 
any -one doubt, whether Socrates told his friend that he 
should die within three days' time, because he did not beat v 
these words from the mouth of the philosopher ? But^ 
there is less reason still to doubt whether Jesus uttered the 
prophecies, ascribed to him in the Gospel. 

Next, He must have been, himself, a witness of the event. 
With just as 'good reason, as of the prophecy. However, 
it so happens that we are, or may be, if we please^ wit^ 
nesses of the events, foretold in many prophecies. What 
does he think of the dispersion of the Jews, for instance ) 
Is he not a witness of this event ? 

But lastly^ He must have it demonstrated to him thai tlie 
agreement between the propheof and the event could not have 
been fortuitous. What, will nothing less than demonHror 
tion satisfyhim? Will not a high degree ^ probability: ' 
serve him to fortn a conclusion upon, nay, and to regulate ' 
his conduct ? And will he stand out against 'the strongest 
degree of evidence, short of mathematical, or a proof 4 la ' 
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II. iM ua now see, what the amount of that ^^^ 
evidence h, yfhich results from this kind c^ 
proof. 

Careless talkers may say, and sometimei 
thinks ^^ that prophecy is but an art of conjee-^ 
turing shrewdly ; that the sagacity of one man 
is seen to be vastly superior to that of another ; 
that, in somp men, the natural faculty may 
be so improved by experience, as to look like 
divination ; and that no precise bounds can be 
set to its powers." Light or sceptical minds 
may, I say, amuse themselves with such fan- 
cies : but serious men will readily acknowledge, 
lliat many future events, especially, if remote, 

rigueur, as he terms it, in a subject, where, from the na- 
ture of it, mathematical certainty is not to be had ? 

Surely one needs be no great philosopher to see that all 
which is wanting to give authority to the argument from 
prophecy, is, That we have reason to ^mit the delivery of 
a prediction — that we have reason to admit the comple- 
tbn of it — and that we have reason to think the agree- t 

ment bet^veen the prediction and the event not fortuitous. 
And where is the impossibility that these three reasons 
sbcmld concur ? — It. is plain that the only one of these 
thtee reasons that appears in any degree problematical ia 
tbe last concerning the completion of a prophecy in its 
^tit, whether it be fortuitous or not. Have I not reason 
then to say, as I do below p. 81, 82, that the strength of 
the infidel cause lies in this last consideration ? -— But what 
that strength is, we shall see as we go along. 
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semiow <ir extraordinary \ or described with sdme de- 
gree of particularity, are not within the abilifjr 
of the human mind to predict. And^ to ctHt 
off all occasion of cavil, let it be owned, that 
th^ argument under considei^ationis, or ought 
to be/ drawn from the completion of prdphe*- 
cies, so qualified. 

To evade the force, which this argument ap- 
parently carries with it, it must then be said, 
That the completion of any particular pro- 
phecy, alleged, was fortuitous, or, what we 
call, a luchy hit. 

" Coincidencies of this sort, we may be told, 
are very frequent. In the ceaseless revolution 
of human affairs, some event or other will be 

f 

<1 Socrates foretold that he should dye within three days: 
and the event followed. — Est apud Pldtonem SocrtUes, 
ckm asset in custodid publicd, dicens- Critoni mo familiari, 
sibi post tertium diem esse moriendum — quod, ut est dictum, 
sic scribitur contigisse [Cic. de Div. 1. i. c. 25.] Jesus fore- 
told tliat he should suffer death by crucifixion. [John iii. 
14. viii. 28. xii. 32.] He, likewise, foretold that he should 
rise from the dead, within three days after his crucifixion. 
[John ii. 19. Matth. xii. 39, 40.] —The first of these pre- 
dictions might be a sagacioUs conjecture, (ian it be said 
of such, as the two last, — 
. Augttrium, ratio est, et conjecturafrituri 9 

^ Ovid. Trist L 1. viii. 61. 
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tammgvi^f which may givea oouatenaace. to s«itaioii< 
thft; wiiMe^t and most hazardous ooxijecture. 
Henoe it is, that ev^y groundless fear, every 
draam^ al/Boit, has the appes^nce of being 
resized by some corresponding ax^cident; 
wb^ will not he long in occurring to those^ 
V^ba an; upon the watch to make such discor 
ixeri^ Upon these grounds, the superstition 
pf OK^m hath, at all tiiipies, been able to sustain 
iteelf ; an^t to acquire a degree of credit, even 
with wise men. We see, then, that chance^ 
in a good degree, supplies the place of inspira- 
ti«|.: and that He, who sets up for a Prophet, 
is m^efy* to drive a safe, as well as gainful 
trad#^ I eapeeially, if he hme but the discretion 
not to. €kal l;oo freely in precise descriptions of 
pimeSy ■ and -persons ® : k a>nsideration, of great 
monnenfr to the men of this praft ^ ; and which 
haifa not been overjooked by those, whom we 
aeoount true prqphets/' 

* Hpp 81 est ii^ libris^ in qtiem homin^m, et in quod tem-- 
pus est? CaUid^ eiiim^ qui ilia com^osuit^ perfecit^ ut> 
quodcun^ue accidisset^ prsedictum vider^tur^ hominum et 
kmpotum deJIrnHfU^ sfibbdA — said, in discredit of the Si- 
bylline oracles [De Div, 1. ii. p. 295. fol. Lutet, 1565] : 
W ^ .Wlriv#^S:;tP.rt« ^PtH^ p^^qjj^ec^, yafi be 

K»Jo$ yj^i^nt ol ^ylu$. -^nd again — o> ;i^p»jr/xoXoyo*, v wr^c"- 
^tlnlgu vr^f. Aristot. SUiet. 1. iii. C. V. 

VOL. V. G 
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SfcRMON Such libertine reflections, . as these, liirawn 
IV. . . 

out with an air of negligent ridicule, have too 

often the effect intended by them. At tiie 
same time, they disgust sober raeo, and are 
thought too light and trivial to deserve a con- 
futation. But, because I take these . sugges- 
tions, with whatever levity, or disingenuity, 
they may be made, to contain the whole, or 
at least, the chief strength of the infidel cause, 
on this subject, I shall not decline to give them 
a very serious answer. 

It is true, no doubt, what ishere alledged, 
That the conjectures of fencifiil or designing 
men, whether grounded on casual signs, or 
delivered in the direct way of prophecy, have 
been frequently verified in the events : that is, 
such events have actually come to pass, in the 
sense put upon the sign^ when it was observed, 
and in the literal sense of the prophecy, as de- 
livered. History and common life, it is agreed, 
abound in such instances?: and I shall even 
make no scruple to produce one of each sort ; 
as much, at least, to the purpose of these 

% Permultomm exemplonim et nostra plena est respub- 
lica, et omnia regna^ omnesi^ue populi, cunctsque gentes^ 
augorum praedictis multa incredibiliter vera cecidisse. 

Gc. dt Leg, L ii. p. 337* 
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objeetors, as any of those, which they have sbrmoh 
prodiloed for themselves^ 

/ * ■ ' 

Nothing is more famous in the annals of an- 
cient' Rome, than the story of Romulus, and 
his TWELVE VULTURES ; Qii omeu this, on which 
the auspicious name of the rising city, and the 
fortune of its founder, were, at once, esta- 
blished^. What further construction was then 
put on this prodigy, doth not appear : but, as 
the science of augury advanced in succeeding 
times, a very momentous and striking pro- 
phecy was grounded upon it. For we have it 
affirmed S on the high authority of M. T. 
VaKro^ that Vettius Valens, an augur of dis- 

h Certabant, urbem Romam, Remoramne vocarent. 
Omnibu* cura viris, uter esset iiiduperator. 



Cedunt de ciulo ter quatuor corpora sancta 
Avium, praepedbus sese, pulchrisque locis dant. 
Conspicit inde sibi data Romulus esse priora> 
Auspicio xegni sts^bilita scamna solumque. 

Cic. de Div. 1. i. c. 48. 
i Quot saecula m*bi Romae debeantur> diceriB meum non 
est : sed, quid apud Varronem legeiltn, non tacebo. jQui 
libro Antiquitatuin duodevicesimo ait> jFuisee Vettium Romse 
in axigurio non ignobilem, ingenio magno, cuivis docto in 
disceptsmdo parrai ; eum se audisse dicentem : Si ita esset, 
ut traderent historici, de Romuli urbis condendaj auguriis, 
BC dttodecim vuUuribus ; quoniam cxx annos incohunis^^^prse- 

Q 2 
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m$ii HgguKftea "Mnik m th^se da]p«> tdok tRMRilm 
from this circumstance (arid iti tlK 'bMni'lflg <tf 
Varro himself) to fix the duration of the Ro- 

, fifen (BiiapTfe. Thfe liii^teLvfe vuttimtt, 1*6 *"d, 
Which ntppear^ tb RbAifAliA, forfmHed, iStUt. 
tfte 'sovereign^ of €hat i*ate a«d tft^j WhWte 
Ibiitidittiohs h^ Ms ^'n Ikyittg^, stidtild cdSt&iilie 
for tire space of ¥fv^vE MV^ttkEfDYEARS. It is 
of ho tabiheht *tb ih«[uife, on whit <prilidi|»lies 
«f his art flfe feifh^ iuigu >• iirtJ<«feaed, 4to tWs 
^feWoMttoh. TKe truth is, fliat the e^it cor- 
'i*SJ)o*tl9ed, in a surprising 'ftfannerj^ tothfe^^- 
jecfWfe; 'aM'that the inajief^ty of thte W^6«fefti 
em^te <of Whtdi Tlotae \visis the ca^ittl) ilftf, 
iild^, e^pre iiitd6r the toerciless hafi^ t)f 
the Goths, about the time limited by this au- 
gural prophet. 

It should, further, be observed that this pre- 
diction \vas of such credit and notoriety,' as to 
take the attention of the later Rbmatis them- 
selves^, who looked with anxtety'for the ac- 

teriisset populus Romanus^ ad 'mUle et ducentos "peryen- 
, turum. 

Cbnsoeinus de die natali, c. xvii. p. 97* CantsCb. 1695. 

k Hence Sidonius, in personatiBg -tlie 'eity of ^^kmhe, 
'iSBikes her ask — •- 

^Qmd, Togo, bis 9eno -voSkd vulMre ^Tboscvts' Bn^ 
Portenm? ^ . Sidon, Carm. vii. 65, 

Ani 



complishment jjif it: ^q^^, thj^^ ij: \ygg ^^ered Sbmom 
by Valens, at least Jive hun^ej^ Vff^.f before -^^ - 
the event ; when there was not the least appear- 
IIPC»i thai thi? c^fefttRopb^ VF,«ftl^ tl^lt ^hat 

jmophssg, m fim Ibrm ; uie^pectipg » still jftojce 

lA the mmi* A poet, i^ the ifje^s of pskgaij^^ip^ 

m^ » prop^!^, io^. 4n4 Spneca;^ ;fe^^ l^ft j^ 

.W ;piW^ ^ ^ inspiration Jq wM^i^j in feip 
ffpij^le papaeity, he might pret^d, 4ie foUosf ^ 
lag or^}e : 



veriient annis 



» ' ; . 



SecUla seris, quibus Oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet, et ingen^ 
Pateat tellus, Tiphysqiie novos 

Andfl^n^ acklressing himself to the same city, f 

Jam prO|)^ &ta tui hmenqs Dulturu qlas 
, Ckimpl^btaxit (scis namg^ue tuos^ scis^ Roma, labores^} 

lb. ver. 359. 
And, before him, Claudian, to the same purpose — 
Tmic reputant annos, interceptoque volatu 
VuUkwris, incidunt properatis saecula metis. 

B. G. yer. 262. 
^ Medea, ver. 374. 
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Swwow Detegat orbes ; nee sit terns 

Ultima Thule, 

This prediction was made in the reign' of 
Nero ; and, for more than fourteen hundred 
years, might only pass for one of those ^salliei 
of imagination, in which poetry so much de» 
lights. But, when, at length, in th€i close of 
the \fifteenth century, the discoveries of Co- 
lumbus had realized this vision: when iliat 
enterprizing navigator had forced the barriers 
of the vast Atlantic ocean ; had loosened^ what 
the poet calls, the chain of things ; and iii 
these later ages °*, as was expressly signified, 
had set at liberty an immense continent, shut 
up before iu surrounding seas from the com^ 
merce and acquaintance of our world; when 
this event, I say, so important and so unex- 
pected, came to pass, it might almost surprize 
one into the belief, that the prediction was 
something more than a poetical fancy; and 
that Heaven had, indeed, revealed to one f?t- 
voured Spaniard, what it had decree^, in due 
time, to accomplish under the' auspicies of 
another^, 

These two instances of casual conjecture, 
converted by time and accident into prophe- 

na Ann'is seri$. . a Ferdinand. 
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ries, I abill take for granted, are as remark- 
ably as any otiier that can be alledged. Ci- 
€«ti>» in his first book of Divination, where he 
bboored to assert the reality of such a power 
in the pagan world, was able to produce no- 
thing equal, or comparable to them. We 
have tlie fullest evidence^ that these two pre- 
dictions were delivered by the persons, to 
whom they are ascribed ; and in the time, in 
whidi they are said to have been delivered, 
tfiat is, many hundred years before the event. 
They» both of them, respect events of the 
greatest dignity and importance: one of than, 
die downfal of the tnightiest empire^ that hath 
hidierto subsisted on tiie face of the earth; 
and the other, the discovery of a new world. 
Botliy express the time, when these extraor- 
dinary events were to happen : the latter, by 
a general description, indeed, yet not more 
general, than is frequent in the scriptural pro- 
phets ; but the Jbnner, in the most precise 
and limited terms. In a word, both these pre- 
dictions are authentic, important, circumstan- 
tial : they foretell events, which no human sa- 
gadty could have foreseen ; . and they have 
been strictly and properly fulfilled. 

Now, if such coincidencies, as these, do not 
infer divine inspiration; if, notwithstanding 
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8mi«N all ia{)pearance8 to tfie contrary, it mdst Itill be 
allowed (as it will, on all sides) that they webe 
%tav^\y fortuitous, or what i^e jcall the eflectk 
<^ hazard and pure dhance, by what cbaracdBih 
shall we distin^ish genuine, from pretended, 
prophecies ; or in what way shall it be disb^ 
vered, that the scriptural prophets spake by Afe 
spirit of Gody when these pagan diviners coaM 
thus prophecy, by their oum spirit ? 

To this objection, put with all the ftftftife 
nrldch I am able to give to it, I r^ly dirtee^. 
That the distinction, so importuntft^ 4^ 
manded, may very easily and clearly ^b^ "tH- 
^gned. ^ 

If one or too such prophecies, oniy, iiaidtob- 
curred in our scriptures; if even sevevahmi^ 
had occurred in the whole extent of those iimt* 
ings, and in the lar^. com^lass of 'tioie tiatgr 
take up, without descending to a^gteaiter detaii 
than is ex^iressed in these pagan blades ; iMJfj 
if a greater number still'^oi supposed iprMft^ 
tions, thus generally delivered in the ^sadied 
writings, had been applicable only to singfe 
independent events, dispersed indifieren^ 
through the several ages of the world : In all 
these cases, I should freely ^adniit, that the ar^ 
gument from prophecy was very, precariooi 
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mad^ulMttisfactory : I could even suppose^ with 
the ^evidkrs of this argument^ that so iiiany^ 
«M «uoh prophecies, so directed, mi^t not 
-HD^tibably be accounted for, from soeae <xld 
«tilQJ nocture of circumstances ; and that the aei- 
icomplislunent of them did by no means infer « 
e^tainty of inspiration. 

But, if now, on the other hand, it be indis* 
imtabte. That a vast variety of predictidn^ are 
fo be found in the scriptures of ihe Oldtod 
New Testsu»ent; That a great part of the^ 
.{Nredictioits are 'delivered with the utinost-de- 
^ree of minuteness and particulari4;y ; aii4y 
kstly. That all of them, whether general d^ 
cpartieitlaiv respect one common subject, abd 
^4>fiess to have, or to expect, their completioli 
•in one connected scheme of things, and^ upbn 
the matter, in one »ngle person : On tt^ 1^ 
t^ -supposition, I must still think, that there 
is>rgreat reason to admit the divine in^nU;io^ 
of such prophecies, when seen to be fulfilled^ 

• 
To convert this supposition into a proof , i$ 
not within the scope and purpose of this Lee- 
fate. The wo*t hath. been un*Jertak<6h ind 
fiisijharged by many others : or, it may be suf- 
ficient^ in so clear a point, to refer you direcUy 
to the iSeriptures themselves ; which no man 
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shimofi can read without seeing, that the prophecies, 
contained in them, are extremely numerous-*- 
that many of these prophecies are minutely 
circumstantial — and that one person, whoever 
be be, is the principal object of them all. My 
co^icem, at present, is only to shew, that, if 
the supposition itself be well founded, the hh 
ference^ just now mentioned, is rightly made. 

1. First, then, if the prophecies in the Old 
and New Testament be verv numerous, and if 
those prophecies, so many of them, I mean, 
as are alledged in this controversy with unbe^ 
lievers, have had a reasonable completion (and 
I have a right to make this last suf^xMiition, 
when the question is concerning the account to 
be given of such a fact) : If, I say, we argue 
from these two assumptions, it must appear 
highly credible and probable, that so numerous 
prophecies, so fulfilled, had not their origin 
from human conjecture, nor their accomplisb- 
ment from what we call. Chance, For mere 
conjecture is not usually so happy ; nor chance, 
'SO. Constant®. Further still ; if the scriptural 

<> Casu^ inquis, Itdne ver5 qmcquam potest esse cam 
factum^ quod omnes habet in se numeros veritatis ? Qoar 
tuor tali jacli^ casu Venereum efficiunt. Num etiam cen- 
tum Venereos, si cccc talos jeceris, casu Aituros patas ? 
T)e Dh\ 1. i. p. ^69,. Lutet. 1566. — Had the supposed case 
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prophecies have been completed in tiumerous Sekmow 
instances^ and if in wo instance whatsoever can 
itbedearly shewn that they have failed in the 
event, the presumption is still stronger, that 
•uch coincidence could not be fortuitous ; and 
a material difference between scriptural pro- 
phecy, and pagan divination is^ at the same 
time^ pointed out. For, that, in the multi- 
tude of pretended oracles in the days of paga- 
nism,' some ' few only should come to pass, 
while the generality of them fell to the grounc^ 
may well be the sport oi fortune v. But, that 
very many prophecies, recorded in our scrip-^ 
tureiB, have had an evident completion, when 
not ime of all those, there recorded, can be 
convicted of imposture, must surely be the 
work of design. 

The argument cannot be denied to have real 
weight, though the expression of all the pro- 
been fnirly applied to the subject^ there had been an end of 
the dispute 5 as niay appear from the pitiful answer^ made 
in the next book to this reasoning — dixisti multa de casu: 
ut. Venereum jaci posse casu, quatuor talis jactis : qua- 
dringentisi centum Venereos non posse casu consistere. 
Primtim» NEscio> cur non fossint.— -Was this^ like 9, 
phflosopher ? 

P Multa vera, inquit^ evadere. Quid, qu6d multo plura, 
blsa ? Ndnne ipsa varletas, quae est propria fortunae, for- 
tiinam esse causami non naturam, docet > De Div. L 0« 
p. i{95. This;, metMnks, looks like sense. 
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*• 

phedes were allowed to be general. 8vt tibii 
is^ bt]^ no means, the case. It is further air 
samedy and is evident to all that have noMl the 
Scriptures, that a great numbar of dkem «t 
delivered with the utmost degree af mimittiini 
and particularity. And, from this atauaiptioay 
I infer, 

2. Secondly, that the accom^dpneni d 
Iproiphecies, so circumstantially defined, jean 
jtiU less be imputed to mere ohit&ee« 



Without doubt, if all the .prii^heoiai 
jeeming the Messiah had been fiennfld in the 
'Style of the first — that the seed of 4heeoonum 
Mbjonld bruise the serpents Aea</— -^th^mghevvn 
then there might be reason for apptyii^ tben, 
exclusively, to the person of Christ, yety the 
icvidenoe, that they w^e intended to be so ap- 
plied, would have been much obscured by ^ 
mode of expression ; the wide cover of which 
might seem to afibrd inootn for other applica- 
tions. But when, to this g<eneral prc^hi^jr, 
the theme of all fiucceediog ones, it i^ ,Jinrtliwr 
added. That this seed of the -woman, ^aboidd 
%e the seed of Abraham ; of the tribe of ^uda ; 
of the family of David ; that he should be .bom 
at Bethlehem ; that he should ^pypej^r in j^h^ 
"world at a time, limited by certain events, und 
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«ven predsely d^mrmined to a certata petwd : 
— ^when^ after n particular descrrption of hk 
iife and tiffite, tt is said of him, that he should 
te betnayied by an intimate friend ; and sold 
form prke^ exactiy specified; that he should 
^Uffei* ii'plMrtieuiar kind of deaths ^honld have 
hit bai^s tod feet pieit^ed ;^houid have vine- 
pLT giv^n him to drink ; and should be buried 
in the «((fepuichre <^ a mh man — with innu^ 
mttMeii^ie^ {^aiticukrities of the like nRiture"! 
—When all thi^, I iti^^ is wwisidered ; the 
improbability^ that these specific characters 
iAbuM meet in the same person by chmce, is 
so ^gKsiky ^kt a re£is<)nable man will scarce 
tenttoe oh so hazardous a position. 

3. Still this is not all. Were we at liberty 
to ajpply even numeioiis^ and circtimstantial 
prophecies, to amf person, indifferently, whom 
they might suit, and to any events indiscri- 
minately, to whidi they might correspond, 
s6ugfat out at large in the history of msCnkind, 
the force of the argument for design in such 

9 See the aBoient apologists, wko are frequent and 
lijfg&'iXk this sul^ect^ and, of the modems, see especially 
Haetii Dem. Evang. Prop. IX. — Bishop Kidder's Dem. of 
the Mesdas, c. ii. p. 17, 18. London, 17^6, foL— Dr. 
Cletitke*s i^vidences 0/ Nat. and Rev. Religion. — Pens^es de 
M.thiM, ^. 108. 
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skkhoa prophecies, might in good measure, be eluded. 
But, when we reflect on what, in part, * hath 
appeared under the last article, that all the 
scriptural predictions profess to respect one 
certain scheme of things; run in the line of 
one people ; and point ultimately at one per- 
son, whose country, and family, and i^, and 
birth-place are exactly defined ; the applica- 
tion of them is so Uoiited and restrained, that, 
if they suit at all, there is scarce a possibility of 
excluding actual foresight, and.iixtention*. 

Let me, further, observe, th?t, as, upon this 
idea of a confined, connected, and dependent 
scheme, in the prophecies, the detection of 
imposture, if there be any, is much facilitated; 
So, on the other hand, if the prophecies can 
be fairly applied in this way, not only the pre- 
sumption, that they were given to be so ap- 
plied, is much increased, but a clearer insight 
into the scope and meaning of them, is ob- 
tained. For, in a system of prophecy, di- 
rected to one and the same general end, pre- 
ceding prophecies prepare the way for inter- 
preting those that follow, and every succeeding 
prophecy reflects some light on those that went 
before. Thus, the general evidence, arising 
from this ^species of argument, is, in ^11 ways, 
augmented; while we see, that less room is 
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left to chance in verifying the more clear and S£bm69 
direct prophecies, and tha( fresh light is let in 
upon such as are more ambiguous or obscure. 

It is said, that many passages in the pro- 
phets are applied to Jesus^ on very slight 
grounds. This would be true, if the prophe- 
tic scriptures, like the pagan oracles, had no 
determinate scheme in view, and had, for their 
object, only detached and unconnected events. 
But, on this scriptural principle, that one 
common purpose is in the contemplation of 
that divine spirit, which dictated all those writ- 
ings. That is expressed, which is barely inti- 
miated ; and every a})plicable prophecy is 
rightly applied : whence it is, that even secon- 
• dary prophecies have, iu the system of revda- 
tion, all the light and force of the primary ; as, 
in a former discourse, hath been observed. 

This assertion, I know, may startle such 
persons, as have not attended to the genius of 
the prophetic writings, or to that general har- 
mony of design and destination, which makes 
their distinctive character : but it may be ren- 
dered familiar to us by reflecting on the man- 
ner, in which we interpret other writings, 
somewhat similar to the$e. 



w. 



$6 THE Q£NERAI« AUHJMENT 

It is generally supposed^ and on good groundhy 
that yirgil wrote his ^neid with the view jqI 
doing honour to the person and government cf£ 
Augustus. But, the subject of his work being 
taken from a former age, this was either to be 
done, by introducing his encomiums und^ the 
form of prophecies, or by convejring them inr 
directly in allusive descriptions and, wbat we 
call, secondary applications. The poet hsA 
employed both these methods, with suceess* 
The purppse of his predictions is clear ; for ia 
them tl^ emperor is expressly named: and 
the ablest critics make no scruple of applying 
to Aujgustus all those passages in this poem^ 
whiqh, however they may respect, immec&r 
ately, other persons, are yet clearly seen to be 
applicable to Him. 

We have an6ther instance of the same sort, 
at home. Our Spenser wrote his famous poem, 
" to illustrate the virtues and reign of Oueen 
Elizabeth. This we know * from himself 
Tliough his scene, therefore, be laid in Finery 
Landy yet, whenever we find his fictions ^gree- 
iflg^ to the history of that princess, or the cha- 
racters of his knights expressive of those vir- 
. tues, which distinguished the great persons of 
her court, we make no doubt of applying them 
in that way, or of the poet's intending that 
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they should be so applied. These applications ^wwh 
would not be equally justifiable in other works 
of fancy, written in that time ; but the know- 
ledge, we have of the author's general purpose 
in writing, makes them reasonable in this. 

It may appear from these examples % that, 
whenever a general scheme is known to be piir- 
s^ied by a writer, whose real or assumed >cha- 
racter gives him a right to deal in secondary 
senses and prophetic anticipations, that scheme 
becomes the true key, in the hands of his rea- 
der, for unlocking the meaning of particular 
parts; of many parts, which would otherwise 
not be seen clearly and distinctly to refer to 
such scheme. The observation applies to the 
inspired writers, in all its force. We under- 
stand, that they had one common and predo- 
minant scheme in view, which was to hear tes- 
timony to Jesus. Their writings are, then, to 
be interpreted in conformity to that scheme. 
Not only the more direct prophecies require 
this . interpnetation ; but, if we will judge in 
this, as we do in other similar instances, what- 
ever passages occur in those writii]igs, which 
bear an apt and easy resemblance to the history 

r I take these examples to be more in pointy than those 
given by Bishop Butler in his Analogy, P. II. c. vii. p. 3^. 
Lond. 1740 : not but those^ too^ have their ^veight. 

VOX- V. H 
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sermom, of JesuS; niay, or rather must^ in all reason- 
able construction, be applied to him. 

Whence we see (to mention it by the way) 
that, if no prophecy in the Old Testament had 
applied to Christ directly in its primary sense, 
Christianity might, yet, support itself on the 
evidence of prophecy. For the evidence, aris- 
ing from a secondary sense of prophecies, is 
rea/ evidence ; and was certainly admitted, as 
such, by that great man *, whose mistakes on 
this subject have afforded the occasion of so 
much vain triumph to infidelity. 

Fancy, no doubt, may grow wanton in this 
sort of applications. It may find, in the pro- 
phet or poet, what was never designed by ei- 
ther : but, in the circumstances supposed, the 
severest reader will not deny, that much was 
probably designed by both. It is impossible 
to lay down general rules, that shall prevent 
all abuse in the interpretation of such writings. 
But good sense will easily see, in particular 
cases, where this liberty of interpreting is, in 
facty abused. 

It is obvious to remark, that this use of pro- 
phecy doth not commence, till the correspond- 

» Grotius. 
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ing fadts can be produced ; that is, till the sbri 
prophecies are seen to be fulfilled. But this 
circumstance is no discredit to the prophetic 
system ; which pretends not to give immediate 
conviction, but to lay in, beforehand, the 
means of conviction to such as shall be in a 
condition to compare, in due time, the pre- 
diction with the event. Till then, prophecy 
serves only to raise a general expectation of the 
event predicted; that is, it serves to make 
men att^itive and inquisitive, and to prepare 
them for that full conviction, which it finally 
hath in view. And this service, the prophe- 
cies of die Old Testament actually did the 
Jews, who were led by them to expect the 
Messiah, when he, in fiurt, appeared among 
them. And, had tiiey pursued this reasonable 
method of interpreting the jnopheeies, not by 
their prejadices, but by csorreqionding events, 
they must have been furtlier led to acknow- 
ledge his missioo* as being evidently attested 
by predictions, so fulfilled. But their capital 
mistake lay in so^nxisng, that tfadr prophecies 
were sufficiently clear, without the help of any 
comment from saooeeding eveoto; and tbos^ 
what they couid not tee beiiMcfaHid, ibeywatUd 
not acknowledge, when these ev^sif caoie to 
pass. 
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tOOx THE OBNERAI^ AIICI^|»tfENT 

$«R^p;ft It follows from what bath b««a said, that 
Uit oipidcurity of the Jewish prophecies coii* 
dwitosi nothing agaiMt the ti^e of those writingSi 
or against the apflicaiion of them^ which 
Christians now make. Their declared use is 
poaterior to the facts they adumbrate ; whence 
the intervening obscurity of those writings is 
1)0 just ground of complaint: and the applied- 
Hon of them t6| Jesus^ now that history hath 
taught us to understand them better, is made 
Oil principles to which no sober man can ob- 

jwt. 

On the whole, the general evidence for the 
truth of Christianity, as resulting from the 
scriptural prpphecies, though possibly not that 
which some may wish or expect, is yet appa- 
rently very considerable. Some coincidencies 
might fall out, by accident ; and more, might 
be imagined. But when so many, and such 
prophecies are brought together, and compared 
with their corresponding events, it becomes 
ridiculous (because the effect is, in no degree,* 
proportioned to the cause) to say of such coin^ 
cidenci^, that they are the creatures of Jana/, 
or could have been the work of chance. 
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The text supplies the only just account of Sermow 
such a phaenomenon : and the spirit of God, 
methinks, calls s^Ioud to us, in the language 
of his Son — These things have I told you ie- 
fore they came, that when they come to pasSj 
ye may believe, that J am He. 
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PROPHECIES CONCERNING 
CHRISrS FIRST COMING. 



Isaiah xlii. 9. 

Beholdy the former things are come to pass, 
and new things do I declare : before they 
spring forthy I tell you qf them. 

X HE preceding discourses were designed, to 
open the general idea of prophecy ; and to en* 
ioxceihe general argument from it, in proof 
of our holy Religion, 

The way being thus far cleared, we now ad- 
vance a step farther, and take a nearer view of 

THE PROPHECIES THEMSELVES. 



PROPHECIES/ &C, lOJ 

The«e prophecies bay be considered und6r uwos 
two heads. They either respect, the person 
and character and office of the Messiah ; or, 
the fate and fortunes of that kingdom:, which 
he came to establish in the world. 

Divines call the^nwer of these, Prophecies 
of his jpiRST COMING ! and the other, Prophcr 
cies of his second. Only, it may be proper 
to observe. That the second advent of the Mes- 
siah is not, like the frst, confined to one sin- 
gle and precise period, but is gradual and suc- 
cessive. This distinction is founded in the rea- 
son of the thing. He could only come, in 
person, at one limited time. He comes, in 
hi^ power and his providence, through all ages 
of the church. His Jirst coming was then 
over, when he expired on the cross. His se- 
cond, commenced with his resurrectibn, and 
will continue to the end of the world. So that 
this last coming of Jesus is to be understood of 
his spiritual kingdom ; which is not one act 
of sovereignty, exerted at once ; but a state or 
constitution of government, subsisting through 
along tract of time, unfolding . itself by just 
degrees, and coming, as oft, as the conductor 
of it thinks fit to interpose by any signal acts 
of his adnninistration. And in this sense, we 
are directed to pray, that his kingdom, though 
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semion lohg since set up, may come ; that is, may ad^ 
vance through all its stages, till it arrive at Jthat 
full state of glory, in which it shall shine out 
in the great day, as it is called, the day of 
judgment. 

It will be seen, as we advance in the present 
inquiry, to what use this distinction serves. 

The former set of prophecies are presumed 
to have had their completion, in the history of 
Jesus; TTie latter set, have had, or are to 
find, their accomplishment, in the history of 
his Religion; And of these only, it is the 
purpose of this Lecture to speak. 

But, though the prophecies of Christ's J^rii 
coming* (so largely and accurately considered 
by many great writers) be not the imme^ 
diate subject of our inquiry, yet they must 
not be wholly overlooked by us. It will con- 
tribute very much to rectify and enlarge our 
ideas of the divine conduct, in this whole dis- 
pensation of prophecy, and to make way for 
that conviction, which the prophecies of 
Christ's second coming were intended to give, 
if we stop a while to contemplate the method 
and eeconomy of that prophetic system, by 
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which Ikej^rst advent of the Messiah iirt» an- ««"«« 
nounced and prepared. 

It is assumed^ as a first principle on this 
subject. That Jesus was the ultimate end and 
object of all the prophecies^ : which beginning 
from the foundation of the world \ were, after-r 
wards, occasionally delivered through many 
ages ; till at length this great purpose was pro- 
secuted more intently, by a continued and 
doeely-compacted chain of prophecy; as we 
see, first, in the patriarchal history^ but, chieflyj 
in the history of the Jewish state. For, when 
this people were selected from the other na- 
tions, to answer many wise ends of providence, 
it pleased God to institute a form of govern- 
meht for them, which could not subsist with- 
out his frequent interposition; manifested in 
such a way as might convince them, that they 
were under the actual and immediate conduct 
of their divine sovereign. Hence, it became a 
part of this singular oeconomy/ to be admini- 
stered in the way of Prophecy ; by which it 
would be seen that the hand of God was upon 
ibsm in all their more important concerns. 

• Scrm. H. 

*» 'At' miShos. Lukc L 70. 
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Sermou Upon this basis of an extraordinary provi- 
dence, the Jewish government stood : and wc 
are now to see in what mariner the prophetic 
spirit, so essential to that poHty, was em- 
ployed* 

• 
1. First, we may observe, that, by means 
. of this provision for their civil regimen, an apt 
and commodious way was opened for carrying 
on the divine councils, in regard to Jems; in 
whom, indeed, the Law itself was to be ful- 
filled. For, while the civil affairs of the Jewish 
people furnished the occasion and substance of 
their prophecies, the divine wisdom, that in- 
spired the prophets, so contrived, as that their 
religious concerns should, also, be expressed, 
or implied in them. The general theme of the 
prophet, was some temporal success or calamity 
of the Jewish state : the secret purpose of the 
inspirev was, occasionally at least, and when he 
saw fit, to predict the spiritual kingdom of the 
Messiah*^. 

c This use and intent of prophecy was seen^ auod admir- 
ably expressed, by the great M. Pascal — '' Les prophetiea 
sont taiil^es de propheties particulieres, et de celles du 
Messie, afin que les propheties du Messie ne fussent pas 
sans prcuves, et que les propheties particulieres ne ftissent 
jKxs suns fruit J* Pe)isi:eSy ^. 119. 
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We have innumerable instances of this sort sekmon 
in the Jewish prophets; but few, more re- 
markable than that of Isaiah's prophecy, ad- 
dressed to Ahaz^ king of Judah, concerning 
his deliverance from the two kings of Samaria 
and Damascus. In the primary^ but lower 
sense of this prophecy, the sign given was to 
assure Ahaz, that the land of Judaea should 
speedily be delivered from its two Royal in- 
vaders. But it had likewise another, and 
more important purpose. The introduction of 
the prophecy, the singular stress laid upon it, 
and the exact sense of the terms in which it is 
expressed, make it probable, in a high degree, 
that it had some such purpose: and the event 
hath clearly proved, that the sign given h^d a 
respect to the miraculous birth of Christ, and 
to a deliverance much more momentous than 
that of Ahaz from his present distressful situa- 
tion — Hear ye now^ O house of David—- 
The Lord hifnself shall give you a sign ; Be- 
hold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a Son, 
and shall call his name Immanuel. Isaiah, 
vii. 13, 14. Admit that these words are capa- 
ble of being explained, in some sort, of the 
child now given .to be a sign, to the King of 
Judaea, of his deliverance within two or three 
years, as expressed in the following verses ; 
still, who sees not that terms so emphatical 
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hmmon and energetic are more properly understood of 
another child, to whose birth and character th^ 
are found, in the event, to be exactly suited ? 
And, if more properly, who can doubt, that 
these terms are naturally, that is, reasonablj 
understood of that other child, when we con- 
sider with what ideas the mind of the prophet 
was stored, and what the ultimate end and ob- 
ject was, by supposition, of the prophet's in- 
spiration ? The child promised was a ^n to 
Ahaz of his deliverance ; yet a sign too, that 
is, a type, to the house of David, of another 
deliverance, which they expected, which that 
prophets had frequently foretold, and which 
we liave here announced in the name of this 
miraculous child, Immanuei^, or eminently, 
The Deliverer. 

There is nothing in this sign^, thus inter- 
preted, but what is easy and unforced ; I mean> 

^ The Lord himself shall give you a sign, Isai. vii. 14.--« 
This SIGN (and the extraordmary introduction of it, in the 
li^'CHtls quoted, indicates no less) had plainly a recondite 
fund even complicated meaning ! 

1. As addressed to Ahca, it was simply an assukancb, 
that his deliv(»rance from his two great enemies Was now 
at iiand. 

% As addressed to the house of David -— Hear ye now, 
Q house of David — it was a type of Christ. 
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if we bear in mind, the genitks and character ef 
the Jewish prophecies. The former event, 
signified in the prophecy, was merely civil : 
• the latter^ concerned the spiritual kingdom of 
Christ. They were both predicted together: 
and the preceding event, when it came to pass, 
was, further, to induce an expectation^ that the 
other evait would, in due time, follow. For 
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2. Secondly, it appears, that, to excite at- 
tention to these spiritual predictions, more 
obscure than the other, and regarding events 
more remote, care was taken to secure the au- 
thbrity of the prophet, by the completion of 
his. dvil predictions in events, distinctly de- 
scribed, and near at hand. Thus, Moses might 



3. It was, farther, a tokex, or pledge, that the re- 
mote deliverance of the house of David by Immanuei, 
should hereafter take place, just as the approaching de- 
Uverance of Ahaz, by the prophet's Son, would be seen 
to do. 

4. This sign, when fulfilled in the near event, would, 
tltenceforward, become a proof, or evidence, that it 
^oidd be fulfilled in the remote one. 

5. Lastly, in the Antitype, the sign was a mieacj^k, 
properly so called. 

S© eminently was this Child, a sign ! A sign, in all the 
Kmes of the word, as employed by the Jewish prophet£2 ; 
^ to all the purposes, for which signs were given. 
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Sermon be believed by the Jews in what he said, of a 
prophet to he raised up, in a ftiture age, Uhi 
to himself; when they saw his prophetic ble»- 
ings and curses upon them, according to their 
deserts in the land of Canaan, so speedily and 
so punctually executed. Thus, too, their pro- 
phet, Isaiah, might reasonably expect to find 
credit with them, for the glorious things pre- 
dicted by him of the great deliverer, the Mes- 
siah; when their deliverance fi-om the Baby- 
lonish captivity was seen so certainly to verify 
his prediction of that event. The prophet him- 
self exults in this argument, as decisive and 
unanswerable. Behold^ says he, in the text, 
the former things are come to pass ^ i. e. the 
prophecies, I have dehvered to you concerning 
your redemption from the Assyrian bondage, 
will soon be so exactly completed, that I re- 
gard them as things/wr^^; and therefore new 
things do I declare ; hence I claim your belief 
of other prophecies, concerning a much greater 
redemption, to take place hereafter, though 
there be no appearance, as yet, of any causes 
tending to produce it, for before they spring 
forth, I tell you of them. And this appears 
to be the general method of all God's pro- 
phets. 
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3. With these new things, these Spiritual smmo* 
propliecies concerning the ^rst coming of the 
Messiah, were likewise intermixed other pro-, 
phecies, which ran out beyond that term, and 
prefigured the great events of his second com- 
ing : and the warrant for admitting these, 
would be tlie completion of those other pro- 
phecies, in the person and sufferings of Christ ^ 
That there are such prophecies in the Old 
Testament, will be shewn hereafter. In the 
mean time, it will not be thought incredible, 
liiat, if Jesus be indeed the end of the prophe- 
tic scheme, the revolutions of his government 
should be foretold, as well as the circumstances 
of his personal appearance; in other words, 
that the consummation of that design, which 
Providence was carrying on, would not be 
overlooked, when the steps and gradations of 
it were so distinctly noted. For, in any rea- 
sonable design whatsoever, the end is first and 
principally in view, though the means engage, 
and may jseem to engross, the attention of its 
author. It will then, I say, be no surprise to 
us to find, that prophecy set out with announc- 

' "Eirnoyt rolvvv ra> yEvo/xfva von 'gtgcvIu cc^voasiMVixm, cff^tn n 
ymv^on, *ST^%KiKnfV)^Qcn 6ioe> n:vv 'trpo^riluff uvoiyKvi k%1 'Bts^I ruf 

yviVKToiAimv, Justin Martyr, Jpol. i. c. 87. 
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Sbrm oM ing the kingdom of the Messiah ; that it n^er 
lost sight of that future oeconomy ; and osiij 
produced it into clearer view, as the seaacm ap- 
proached for the introduction of it 

Thus much concerning the order and ine- 
thod of the Jewish prophecies ; in which one 
cannot but adore the profound wisdom of their 
author. The civil prophecies are, at once, the 
vehicle, and the credentials, of the spiritual, 
concerning the ^rst coming of Jesus ; and 
these last, in their turn, support the credit of 
others, which point still further at his sece$id 
coming: a subject, more than intimated by 
the legal prophets, but resumed and amply 
displayed by the evangelical. Whence we 
see, that the prophetic system is so constructed, 
as, in the progress and various evolutions q( 
it^ to illustrate itself, and to aiford an internal 
evidence of. its divinity. One great purpose 
pervades the whole : and the parts, of which 
\t consists, gradually prepare and mutually 
sustain each other. 

But this subject, so curious and important, 
is not yet to be dismissed. It remains to be 
considered, whether chance, or imposture, can 
in any degree account for so extensive, so con- 
nected, and so intricate a system. 
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On the very face of the prophetic scripture Sermos 
It appears, that one ultimate purpose is in the 
contemplation of all the prophets. This pur- 
pose is unfolded by successive predictions, de- 
livered in distant times, under different cir- 

• • - * 

cumstances, and by persons, who cannot be 
fuspected of acting in concert with each other. 
It does not appear, that the later prophets al- 
ways understood the drift of the more ancient ; 
or, that either of them clearly apprehended the 
whole scope and purpose of their own predic- 
tions* Yet, on comparing all their numerous 
prophecies with each other, and with the 
events, in which it is now presumed they have 
'. had their completion, we find a perfect ha>- 
mony and consistency between them. No- 
thing is advanced by one prophet, that is con- 

a * 

tradicted by another. An unity of design is 
conspicuous in them all ; yet without the least 
appearance of collusioTiy since each prophet 
jiith his own peculiar views, and enlarges, on 
facts and circumstances, unnoticed by any 
other. 

Further still, these various and succ^ive 

prophecies are so intimately blended, and, as 

We may say, incorporated with each other, 

. that {kit credit of all depends on the truth of 

each. For, the accomplishmetit of them fall- 

VOL, v* I 
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Sermon ing in different times, every preceding pro- 
phecy becomes surety, as it were, for those 
that follow ; and the failure of any one most 
bring disgrace and ruin on all the rest. 

Then, again, consider that the prophetic 
^ spirit, which kept operating so uniformly and 
perpetually in what is called the former age, 
ceased at that very time, when the great ob- 
ject, it had in view, was disclosed ; when that 
future oeconomy, which it first and last pre- 
dicted, was introduced: a fme, too, which 
was precisely determined by the old prophets 
themselves. Could they answer for what de- 
sign or chance might be able to bring about? 
Is it credible, that this perennial fount of pro- 
phecy, which ran so copiously from Adam to 
Christ, and watered all the ages of the Jewish 
church, should stop, at once, in so critical a 
season; and should never flow again in any 
future age ; if fortune, or fraud, or fanaticism, 
had dispensed its streams, if any thing indeed, 
but the hand of God, had opened its source,, 
and directed its current ? 

* 

Nor let it be objected that a succession of 
prophets was interrupted for some ages before- 
the coming of Christ. It was so : but not, till 
preceding prophets had marked out the precise 
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iinte of his coming «^; not, till Malachi, with Sbmion 
whom the word of prophecy ceased for a time^ 
had foretold that this interrupted series should 
be resumed and finally closed by Elijah, the 
last Jewish prophet and precursor of the Mes- 
siah**; and not, till it had been expressly de- 
clared, that this eclipsed light of prophecy 
should break forth again with redoubled lustre, 
in the days of the Messiah '. Who would not 
conclude, then, from this very intermission, 
that ptophecy was given, or withheld, as the 
wisdoin of God ordained, and not as the ca- 
price or policy of maki directed ? 

It may not be pretended, that the age, in 
which prophecy finally ceased among the Jews, 
will account for the suppression of this faculty, 
*^ for that it was an age of the. greatest turbu- 
lency and disorder, and that their ruin and 
dispersion soon after followed.'' This pretence, 
I say, is altogether frivolous. For it was pre- 
cisely in those circumstances, that their ancient 
prophets were most numerous, and their in- 
spirations most abundant. It was during the 
calamitous season of their captivities, that the 

f Isamh vii. 16. Daniel ix. S4. 
^ Mai. iv. 5. Luke xvi. 16. 
» Joel ii. 28, «9. 
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Sermon prophetic power had been most signally exer- 
cised amdng the Jews. And now, when they 
were carried captive into all lands, not a single 
prophet ai*ose, ot hath arisen to this day, either 
lor their reproof, or consolation K 

If it be said, ^^ thkt the pagan oracles ceased, 
too, about the same time ; and that the same 
cause, namely, the diffused light and know- 
ledge of the Augustad age, was fatal to both;" 
besides, that this diffusion of light, for obvious 
feasons, was n6t likely to affect the Jewish 
prophecies, and did not, as we certainly know, 
in any degree diminish the credit of them, 
witli that people, the fact itself, assumed in 
the objection, is plainly false. For the pagan 
oracles continued for several ages after that of 
Augustus ; they became less frequent,, only, as 
Christianity gained ground; and were not . 
silenced, but among the last struggles of ex- 

fe Is not theii' case exactly delineated by the proplist 
EzeHiel — Mkchief shall come upon mischief, and rumour 
shall be upon rumour ; then shall they sisBft a vision of 
THE i>roMiet; i.e. they sh^l seek what they shall not 
find, for tfte law sJiall perish frotU the priest, and cofnciet 
from the ancients -, i. e. their ecclesiastical and <5ivil politVi 
to which prophecy was annexed, shall be utterly |ibolisbcd/ 
See Ezekiel vii. 2tf. and eop)][>are Isaiah lii. \^ % 
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jpiring paganism ^ So that if the Jewish pro- sermou 
phecies, like those of the Gentile world, had been 
the issue oi fraud, or fanaticism (principles^ 
that operate at all times, and, with redoubled 
force and activity, in the dark days of persecu* 
tion) one does not see, why they might not 
have continued to this day among the bigoted 
professors of that religion. 

Now, put all these things together, that is, 
The long duration of the prophetic system — 
the mutual dependance and close connexion of 
its several parts — the consistency and unifor- 
mity of its views, all terminating in one point 
— arid the final suppression of it (as was like- 
wise foretold) at the very time, when those 
views were accomplished; consider, I say, all 
this, and see, if there be not something more 
than a blind credulity in the advocates for the 
divinity of such a system. See, if there be 
any instance upon record — of so numerous 
prophecies — so long continued — so intimately 
related to each other and to one common end 
*— so apparently verified — and so signally con- 
cluded. If there be, I shall not wonder at the 
suspense and hesitation of wise men, on this 

1 Sec A.' Van Dalb^ de Oraculorum ethnicorum dura* 
iUm atque interitu. . 
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s«RMON subjeci: but if, on the other hand, no such 
thing was ever seen, or heard of, out of the 
land of Judaea, they must excuse us if we ini 
dine to think their diffidence misplaced, and 
their scruples ujaniec^ssaiy, at least, if npt difh 
ingenuous. 

I descend no farther iiito a detail on the 
scriptural prophecies concerning Christ's Jirsf 
Canting. The immensity of the subject, and 
the plan prescribed to me in this Lecture, 
equally restrain me from this attempt. Olh 
scurities there may, and must be, in so vast a 
scheme : Objections may, and must occur to 
the construction and application of particular 
prophecies. But let any serious man take the 
Bible into his hands ; let him consider, not aU 
the prophecies in that book, but such as are 
. more obvious and intelligible ; and let him 
compare such prophecies, as he must acknow- 
ledge, and may, in part at least, understand^ 
with the/acts, in which he sees their comple-r 
tion, or so far, as he may think it probable 
that they have been completed ; and I dare be 
confident that such an inquirer will be much 
struck with the amount of the evidence fron^ 
prophecy, in support of divine revelation. Ifj 
indeed, on this general sufvey, he find nothing 
to affect him, I shall not desire hiip to pusl^ 
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his researches into the more secret and mys- iSiiRMoji 
terious prophecies: much less, shall I advise 
him to wade through that cloud of smaller dif- 
ficulties^ in which the ignorant temerity of 
some writers, and the obscure diligence of 
others, hath involved tkis^ as it easily may any 
other, subject. 

To SPEAK PLAINLY, the Only consideration, 
which to me seems likely to perplex fair and 
candid minds, is this — " That the argument 
from prophecy is understood to be addressed 
to those, who admit the divinity of the Jewish 
scriptures — that the Jews themselves were 
eminently in this situation — that^^ besides this 
advanti^, the Jews were better qualified, than 
any others, to interpret their own prophecies, 
and to judge of their completion — and yet, 
Uiat these very men neither were, nor are con- ' 

vinced by this argument.** 

Several things are here asserted, which de- 
serve to be explained. I take them in an in- 
verted order. 

I. It is said, " that the Jews were not^ and 
are not to this day^ convinced by the argument 
from prophecy.^' This allegation is in part 
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Sermoj* false i for multitudes ™, from among the Jews, 
were, in the apostolic age, converted to Chris- 
tianity } and these are well known to have laid 
a peculiar stress on this argument. The greater 
part of that people, indeed, disbelieved, and 
have continued to' this day in their infidelity. 
But then let it be considered, !• that we have 
an adequate pause of this effect, in the preju- 
dices of the Jewish nation ; prejudices^ of 
which their whole history evidently convicts 
them. 2. That, notwithstanding their rejecT 
tion of Jesus, they admit the existence and au-^ 
thority of those prophecies, which we apply to 
him ; and that they themselves have constantly 
applied these very prophecies to their expected 
Messiah: so that the question between us is 
only this, Whether they, or we, rightly apply ' 
them. 3. That their perverse obstinacy in re* 
fusing to submit to the evidence of their pp6»» 
phecies^ is itself foretold by their own pro^ 
phets. 

11, But it IP further said, '^ that their au^ 
thority, in this controversy ^ is greater thaigL 
ours, for that they must best understand their 
own prophecies^ and judge best of their comn 
pletion*' 

n» The saered text says^^ myriads — ewptT^, ah\^)j mwr»k 
^VPHt^ij J<r#y *I«Jaifl;> tm w«T»r£V)wTwy — Apts xxi. ^O, 
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1 . I do not perceive on what ground of rea- ^nu<m, 
Bon this is said. The old prophecies belong 
to us, as well as to them ; and have been coli- 
sidered with as much diligence by Christian, 
as by Jewish expositors. Their customs, their 
history, their traditions, are equally known to 
both parties. Their very language hath been 
studied by Christians with a care, not inferior to 
that which the Jews themselves employ upon 
it ; with a care, that not unfrequently, in both, 
hath degenerated into superstition. 

If it be said, *^ that the ancient Jews, that 
is, the Jews in the time of Christ, must have 
been better qualified, than we now are, to in- 
terpret the prophecies, the language, they 
spoke, being only a dialect of that in which 
the prophecies are written," the answer is al- 
ready given, under the last article : to which 
we may further add, that Christianity being 
much better understood now, than it was then, 
the force of the prophetic language concerning 
it (if, indeed, the prophecies have any such 
thing in view) must be more distinctly appre- 
hended, in many instances, by Christians at 
this day, than it could be by the Jews, even 
when they spoke a dialect of the Hebrew lan-r 
guage. So that still I do not see, upon the 
whole, wJiat advantage the Jews, whethef of 
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fhuMOH ancient or modern times, can be thought to 
have over us, in explaining the prophetic scrip- 
tures. And then 



2. As to the completion of the prophecies, 
the same histories are .in the hands of both : 
and if they do not apply them, as we do the 
appeal is open to common sense. Every roan 
is left at liberty to judge, for himself, which 
side is best supported in the application of 
them. . The prejudice might, indeed, be 
thought equal on both sides, if it were not de-. 
cided by their own scriptures, that no preju- 
dice of any people upon earth was «ver so in* 
vincible, as that of the Jews. 

V 

3. Lastly, on both heads, there is a peculiar 
presumption, that they, and not we, are mis- 
led by prejudice : It is this : They were led by 
their prophecies, as interpreted by themselves, 
to expect that they would be completed at the 
timey in which, we say, they were completed ; 
and it was not till after the coming of Christ 
that they began to interpret them differently, 
and to look out for another completion of them« 
Judge then, if they, or we, are likely to have 
erred most, througli prejudice, in expounding 
and applying the prophecies. The natural and 
proper sens^ will be thought to be t]iat^ in 
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wbjic^ w^ take them ; for that dense occurred sbwws 
first to themselves, and was, in truth, their 
sense^ before we adopted it. 

When I say — their sense — I mean, espe- 
cially, in respect to the time, which they had 
fixed for the accomplishment of the prophecies 
concerning the Messiiah : for, as to their giving 
a temporal sense to some prophecies, in which 
we find a spiritual^ that is another matter, 
concerning which, as I said, the appeal lies to 
every competent and dispassionate inquirer. 
{n the mean time, it must be thought some 
presumption in fevour of the Christian inter- 
pretation, that, whereas the Jews, in rejecting 
a spiritual or .mystical sense of those prophe- 
cies (which yet is admitted by them, without 
scrapie^ on other occasions, and is well suited 
to the genius of their whole religion) are driven 
to the necessity of supposing a two-fold Mes- 
mis -^ a new conceit, taken up, without war- 
rant from their scriptures, and against their 
own former ideas and expectations — We, on 
the contrary, by the help of that spiritual sense, 
are able to explain all the prophecies of one 
and the same MessixiSj conformably to the 
event, and even to the time which the Jews 
themselves had prefixed for tlie completion of 
^m. 
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Sermon Now, when, of two interpretations, one has 
apparently all the marks of shift, constraint, 
and distress in it, and the other comes out 
easy, uniform, and consistent ; w/e may guess 
beforehand, as I said, which of them is likely 
to be well-rfounded, 

■ ^ III. Still it is pretended, ^' that the argu- 

ment from prophecy is properly addressed to 
those only who admit the divinity of the Jewish 
scriptures, as the Jews have invariably done; 
and that it hath no force, but on that previous 
supposition. Why then is the argument pressed 
on others, who do not believe the divine au* 
thprity of those scriptures ? And how should 
it prevail with awy, whether believers or not, 
when the Jews themselves, who of all men 
most firmly believe that authority, are not con- 
vinced by it ?" 

The latter part of the difficulty, which re- 
spects the incredulity of the Jews, hath been 
already removed; so far, I mean, as it is 
founded on their prejudices. As for the asser- 
tion, " That the argument from prophecy pre- 
supposes the truth and divinity of the Jewish 
scriptures, and must therefore have , most 
weight with the Jews, or rather hath no weight 
at all, but with them^ or with others^ who adr- 
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tnit that common principle," though some- sbrmon 
thing, like this, may have been said, I take it 
to be wholly unsupported, as well by Jhct^ as 
by any good reason. 

1. I argue against this assumption from 
fact ; that is, from the method, taken by the 
early Christians to convert the Gentile world, 
and from the success of that method. 



If we look into the history of the Gospel, we 
shall find the Apostle Peter, pressing this ar- 
gument from prophecy on the gentile Corne- 
lius"*; and the Apostle Paul, urging it with 
effect, on the Jews indeed first, but also on 
the Asiatic Gentiles^. If we turn to the 
Christiafi apologists, we shall find them ad- 
dressing this topic to Gentile unbelievers, nay, 
as venturing the whole cause of Christianity on 
this single argument p. Justin Martyr makes 
as free use of it in his apology to the Antonines, 
as in his dialogues with Trypho. We know, 
too, the success of this argument, thus em- 



» Acts X. ' • Acts xiii. 42. 48. 

JvsTii*^ MartVjr, Jpol I. c. 88. 



^ 
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Sermon ployed, in many instances: and thierefore see, 
as well the Jitness of the argument to produce • 
this effect^ as the Judgment of the Apostles 
and primitive Christians concerning its fitness. 
But to come 

2. to the reason of the thing. 

The Jews, who professed to believe, anci 
did, in fact, believe, the divine inspiration of 
their sacred oracles, were^ doubtless, bound 
by their own principles, to expect with assur- 
ance the due completion of them. The Gen- 
tiles, who did not previously respect those ora- 
cles as of divine authority, but regarded them 
only in the light of human conjectures, yet 
saw that such passages, whether we call them 
oracular or conjectural, did, in truth, occur in 
the Jewish scriptures ; arid were obliged to ad- 
mit, on the feith of historical testimony, that 
those scriptures were composed by the persons 
whose n^mes they bear, and at the times fixed 
for the composition of them. What then is 
the difference of the two cases ? Only this : 
the Jews believed that their oracles would be 
* fulfilled, because they held them to be divine ; 
the Gentiles had to wait till those otacles were 
fulfilled, before they acknowledged their divi- 
nity. In either case, the argument is indepen- 
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dent of the belief, or the expectation, and semioii 
turns on the completion only. Then, indeed, 
the Jew sees that his belief was well founded, 
and the Gentile admits that the prediction was 
divine. 

The mistake would be equal, on the other 
hand, to conceive, that the argument from pro- 
phecy pre-supposes the divine inspiration of 
the New Testament. It pre-supposes only the 
historical truth of that book. Admit this, and 
compare the events recorded in that history, 
with the prophecies to which they correspond, 
and the divinity of both Testaments is proved. 
For then, the pretensions of Jesus are made 
good, by the completion of the prophecies ; 
and the inspiration of the prophets is concluded, 
from the delivery of them. 

In both cases (let me repeat it) it is not the 
authority of the books containing the prophe- 
cies,, nor of the books recording the facts in 
which they are fulfilled, but simply the cam" 
fletion of the prophecies in those facts, seen 
and acknowledged, which infers the divinity 
of either Testament. Even the Jew would re- 
tract his high opinion of the prophecies, if he 
did not admit or expect the accomplishment of 
them ; and the Christian would renounce his 
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Sermon feith in Jesus^ if his history did not accord to 
the prophecies^ alledged. 

/ 

Tis true, that/ with either, the argument 
would gain more attention, than with such as 
professed no previous belief in the divinity of 
the Old or New Testamefnt. But its force is 
really the same, on both suppositions. It lierf 
merely in the conviction, which one hath from 
the evidence produced, that certain prophetic 
passages were delivered in the Old Testament, 
and have been fulfilled by certain correspond- 
ing events, related in the iVeu;. 

On the whole, there is no reason to con-» 
elude, that we are not as good judges of the 
argument from prophecy, as the Jews were; 
or, that this argument ought to have the less 
weight with us, because the Jews were not 
-convinced by it. For the argument doth in 
no degree depend on faith, but is calculated 
to produce it. It is equally strong, or equally 
weak, to a Christian, or Jew, or even to art 
unbeliever: the ^ole point in question being 
this, Whether such things, as were propheti- 
cally delivered, appear to have been fulfilled: 
a point, on which common sense and common 
honesty will equally decide, on every suppo* 
sition. 
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I know> indeed, that, unless we suppbse the Sermon 
inspiration of the prophets, ^ome passjages, de- 
livered, by; them, will not so probably be 
thought to intend Christ, as thqy will be,, if 
we acknowledge that .principle z^ and, on the 
other hand, that there are some circumstances 
in the history of Jesus, which will not be so 
readily seen to refer to preceding prophecies, 
if the inspiration of Jesus and his Apostles be 
not previously admitted. But I dp not argue, 
at present, . from either of these topics. There 
are passages enough, clearly predictive of the 
Messiah^ and clewrly accomplished in him, to 
afford a solid foundation for the ai^ument 
from prophecy, as here instituted, without 
looking out for any other of more nice and am- 
biguous interpretation. 

Hence we see the dangerous mistake of 
those, who contend that the argument from 
prophecy . hath not, of itself, the nature of a 
^rect positive proof of our religion. Prophe-* 
cies fulfilled, I mean such prophecies as those 
ja .ques^ipp, prove, invincibly the divine inspi- 
ratioD of tl^e prophet^. But> if the prophets 
i?ere inspired, the (Jiyine mission of him, in 
whom the predicted mfirks of the Messiah meet, 
must needs be .acknowledged. And what more 
^ reqi|^ir^ to prove th^ truth of Christianity ? 

VOL, V. IC 



SEwrim Nbt^Wi'ihe evtdehce 6( miradk^, ^fcrtormed 
by Chimft, liF th^ pfro|ihecies had not mdb 
them otie murk of his character. Thfe tnrtii is, 
)^rdphecies tmtt Miracles are, •in Hbemsel^ 
two distinct poshirre Jirotrfs. Either Jit^f ii 
iHrect, an3 woiildlidve been sufficieteft, if the 
(^er had nbt Ibeen jgiveii. ^ut the'diviriegooil- 
ness, for our more abondaht satisfectioh, and 
to leave infidelity without excuse, %iafh 'made 
the one "prodf dependent on the other: «o 
that neither the afgument from prophecy is 
compllete, without the miracles ; nor theuft^ 
tnent from miracles, as applied fo Christ, Hfli- 
less be likewise appear to have fumBed th^ pt^ 
phecies. Can we desire a ^ron^ -procff, tihit 
neither if Aey, who predicted the miractesy were 
Jhlse prophetSy nor Ae, who daim^d to him- 
self the application of all the })7^ophecieSy was 
^Jatse Messiah 9 

These refiexions, on the meffiod and^rtS^ 
of the 'prophecies, of those ^especially ctind^m- 
mgChrirt's FifRST cottmc'; tcygetheri^itli ^what 
has becfh said on the iv^eptnd^vy bf i^ *at- 
^ment on Jewish or Oirtstito conc6siibris ; 
inay isetrfe tb danvinde Us; That we^sfiiall ^b 
veeil to dtrspiefnd ouf cbtidtr sibns t^nibenli rtg^hfe 
eviilferic^' of 'Jiiropheey, ^W we 'haVe *ejRthniife8 
the tcAo/^ ^sbb[)ect. In-^ the'iitean 'tThie;'^%fe 
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part of the subject, thus far opened and ex- Sbrmou 
plained, leads us, with advantage, to the con- 
sideration of that J which is yet behind and is 
the peculiar object of this Lecture, I mean 

the prophecies concerning Chrmt'? second 

• . . * 

COMING. 
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PROPHECIES CONCERNING 
CHRIST'S SECOND COMING. 



, Isaiah xlii. 9. 

Behold, the former things are come to pass^ 
and new things do I declare : before th^ 
spring forth, I tell you of them. 

IT must strike the most careless reader of the 
prophecies to observe, that the general subject 
of them all was announced from the earliest 
time, and was only drawn out more distinctly 
by succeeding prophets : that, of the two ages^ 
into which the world of God, I mean his reli^ 
gums world, is divided in holy scripture^ the 
former, which abounds most, in prophecy, was 
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plainly made subservient to the latter : that Smbmo>i 
not only the events of that preceding age are 
^foretold by its own prophets, but that the for- • 
tunies of the last, and very remote age, are oc- 
ea^ionalty revealed by them ; and that the same 
oracles, which attest the Jirst coming of Christ, 
as if impatient to be confined to so narrow 
bounds, overflow, as it were, into the future 
age, and expatiate on the principal facts and 
circuinstances of his second coming. 

By this divine artifice, if I may so speak, 
the two dispensations, the Jewish and Chris- 
tian,- are closely tied together, or rather com- 
pacted into one intire harmonious system ; 
such, as we might expect, if it were indeed 
fonried, and conducted by him, to whom are 
knoum all his works from the beginning *. 

X 
\ 

So that, in respect of the fortunes, which 
were to befell the Christian church, even in 
the latter days, we may still ask, in the tri-^ 
umphant terms of the Jewish prophet — Have 
ye not known ? Have ye not heard ? Hath 
it not been told you from the beginning ? 

flave ye not understood from the Joundation 

of the ear th^? 

.a Acts XV, 18. t Isaiah xl. 21. 
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Umfim But/ though this subject Was ^pea^d hyikt 
old pr<^hets^ so far as seemed expe^^t ia 
that a^ge^ and clearly enough, to al^w the vi^ 
tegrity and continuity of the whole systeoi, it 
was more illustriously, because more distincdy, 
displayed by the evangelical prophets. 

And here, again, the same provision of wit* 
dom and goodness meets us, as before. The 
Christian prophets, like the Jewish, bespeak 
our attention to what they reveal of the greater 
and more distant events in their dispeasation, 
by other less momentous prophecies^ whieh 
were speedily to be accom jdished ^ ; thus, iapa- 
pressing upon us an awful sense of their divioft 
foresight, and procuring an easy credit from atf 
to their subsequent predictions: while tks 
evenUj which both thesis prophetic schewm 
point out, are so distributed through all time, 
as to furnish, successively, to the several ages 
of the world, the means of a Jresh a^nd stiU 
growing conviction ^. 

c We see this design very plaf^y, in the prGqphaci^ <rf 
^Testis concerning his own death and resurrection ; concerQr 
ing the descent of the holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost; 
concerning events, that were to befaU his disciples; and in 
other instances. 

d La plos grande des preuves de Jesus Christ, ce sont 
les propheties. Cest aussi k quoi Dieu a la phis pourvdj 
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Imda^m^ilo eni^ppUfy this last ohs^rvs^tion, I 
9haU #>* 1^ 11^ THQ.^ remarkable propl^eci^a 
eoiigei^njaag the Chrui^tian qhurgh; I mesgi^ 
^lose;, which respect 1 • The PEsxiiycT^ON o» 

jERU&^IfBAi. ^. Tm: PISFEftSION (^ THB 

Jews. And 3. The conversion of the Gen- 

I jp^&r ,to th^se propheQies, as well knowQ* 
Xbejl me m the numjber pf those,, which^ in 
par^ were delivered vhy the Jewish prophets ; 
aDd> aj^rw^rda^ more jdisitinctly revealefl by 
t^e^Cl^tian. 

h ^n^ PSSJRUGTION OF TH» JEWISH CITX 

JIHI> Ti^M^LB, is an €|vent of the utmost mo*- 
mmi in the view of revealed religion. It acr* 
oompli^bed a gneat nunpiber of prophecies, and 
vmiic2ii^ the honour of Jesu^ by a signal 
Yeng^Bce on his murderers. It answered, be- 
sides, other important purposes of divine pro^ 
videee^; hy putting a visible and necessary 
eadi to the Jewish oeconomy, which was now 
to: giije. way to the dispensation of the Messiah ; 

car reineoABient^ c^ui les a romplies, est un kiaacjle sub- 
iiSTANT depuis la naissance de I'Eglise jusqu* k la fin. 

M, Pascal. 
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SsRMON and by dispersing the Jews into all lands^ for 
many wise and admirable reasons. Hence, of 
all the prophecies, delivered by Christ iiimself 
(who was a prophet, though indeed muck more 
than a prophet) This alone is displayed by 
him^ at large, and in all its circumstances. 

If any man, unacquainted with these mat- 
ters, should doubt, whether this prophecy of 
. Jesus^ as recorded in three of the four Go^Is, 
were not delivered, that is, forged^ after the 
event, I might refer him to the numerous 
writers on that subject. But I hold it suffi- 
cient to say, 1, On the faith of all antiquity, 
that these Gospels were not only written, but 
published to the world, before the destruction " 
of Jerusalem — 2, that the early date of their 
composition is apparent from many internal 
characters, dispersed through these writings—^ 
3, that no interpolation of this prophecy could 
afterwards take place, because the prophecy is 
interwoven with the general thread of the 
history — and, 4y lastly, that no unbeliever of 
the primitive times, whether Jew or Gentile; 
when pressed, as both frequently were, by thi» 
prophecy, appears to have had recourse to the 
charge, either of forgery, or interpolation ®. 

• For these particulars, see Dr. Jortin*s Rem, on EccU' 
siastkal History, vol* I. p. 20 — 89. 
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'iTic authenticity and ^arly date 6f the pro* stmcm 
phecyis, then, on these grounds, assumed. -^ 

I will, further, suppose (because the history 
of Josephus invincibly proves it) that all the 
particulars, mentioned in this prophecy, cori^: 
purred in the event. - ■■ < 

^^ But this, you will say, might well be : for 
what more uniform^ than the characters of 
distress in ^ great city, forced and desolated' 
by a superior enemy ? And what more 7;roia-* 
Me, than that, some time or other, such should 
be the fate of every great city ?" 

It may further be insinuated, ^' That, if ever 
Jerusalem was to be destroyed, tlie obstinate' 
humour of its inhabitants, and the nature^ 
Jhe place, would probably draw this destruc- 
tion upon it, in the way it actually happened, 
in the way of siege ^ : that, then, all the mise- 
ries, endured by the Jews, would naturally 
fell on a desperate people from an irritated and 
successful conqueror; above all, in ancient 

"f An event, it must be owned, the more likely to hap- 
pen, as the Jews had always been disposed to trust to their 
high and fenced walls ; which yet could never defend them 
from their enemies, as their history shews, and, as Mose^ 
kad distinctly foretold, Deut. xxvifi. 52. 
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tim^ when cc^nquest and c]em»ncyt yi^er^ little 
acquainted witb ^eh o4her: tbe^t» as for the 
precedingu?a/*^,yflmiwe^, pestilences, and earth- 
ff$akes (which are mentipined, m tlie pro|^becy, 
9S9ignsoi the approaching de9ol2^iQn) Me^ 
aie such usual things in the course oS tiEie 
worlds as may be safely made the prognostics 
of any predicted event whatsoever : that Jesus^ 
l^refere, as any other wise man, mi^t form 
kfts piP«dictioD on these principles i aod tmal 
t> tuDe> . and thepassioi!^ oi ma^lsind^ for ii» 
coQipletion of it»" 

' Now, let all this be allowed (ainfi iiM^ticisgEi 
itself will hardly make other or greater de- 
xiwds upon us) stiU, the hoi^o^r ^f Jesus 
^tuncls secure; and this fine; fabric of suspicioa 
is o¥ertursiod at once, if we reflect on two or 
tkyee eireufs stances, unluckily, and^ if the 
prophet be not divine, unneqe^sarily wrpu^jiA 
iQto the texture of this famous pr<^ecy» 

ftrsty I observe, that this destruction yf^at 
to cjciOM^ fr^m the hands of the Romany <^; . and^ 

S^ A&tth. xxiv. 38u and compare Luke xviL 37. "Ovy 
yot^tcuhi v^^tifjM, Iau avt^x^^'^^'^^^ ^i a^7oi. —» Meaning bys 
mgk$, the stan^urds of the Roman army. -^ Some wrileii 
•f name h^iw^ indeed, obfievved, that this is only a pro^ 
mrhlui expreBsioii. Tpue : but pfoverbial pt«pfaecie& are 
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Vfftiiovt doubt, if it were to ];>iq[^n in an)r rear 
aKMiable tifiEB^^ it coukl not so probaUy^ be ex* 
peeted to come irom any other quarter. But» 
the% was it iUcefy that Judaea, at iimt time a 
Rbniiui proYince, should be thus des(^ated by 
its owB masters ? Was it to be presumed^ that 
9o small a proTince should dare to engage in a 
ibnnal eontest with Rome^ the mistress of the , 
VKJirld, as well as of Judaea? with Rome^ theipi 
in the zenith of her power, and irresistible to 
all: natioms ? Was it conceivahle^ if any fntun 
iBatraetion of that mighty empire should tempt 
the Jews to oppose their feeble efforts to it» 
hij^ fortune, that a vengeance so signal, so 
complete, should be taken upon them? that 
nothing less than a total extermination should 
be proposed, and effected? The ruin of the 

ofisn fidfilled in the strict literal sense of the expression } 
as Grotius well observes on Matth. xx\i. 23. hie quoqiis 
aocidit^ quod in multis aliis vaticiniis, ut verba — non tan- 
ttnn secundtim proverbialem loquendi modum^ sed etiam • 
Mdnddtim exactissimam verhorum significationern irapleren- 
tftf.— If the reader calls to mind the prediction of our 
liNd, as it is elsewhere expressed, without a figure — 
iD^eit 2^ shall see Jerusalem compassed with armies [Luke 
xxi. 20] — and compares it with the event , he will hardly 
madlt a d<mbt whether eagles, in those figurative predic- 
\ism9 wkkk respect the same subject^ namely, the de- 
ilanielito of Jerusalem^ were not intended by our Lord to 
4exMt^ the &OMAK acmies. 
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ftpRMoif temple at Jerusalem was to.be so entim^ that 
one stone should not he left upon another. » AK 
low for the exa^erated terms of a prophetic 
description ; still, wa$ it imaginable^ that the 
Romans should, in any proper sense of the 
words, execute this denunciation? Was it 
their way, as it was afterwards that' of the 
Goths, to wage war with stones 9 Was it t 
principle with them, to beat down the pride of 
buildings, as well as of nten ^ ? Would even 
their policy, or their pride, have suiBfered them 
to blot out an ancient, a renowned, an illus* 
trious temple, the chief ornament of their pro- 
vince, the glory of the East, and the trophy 
of their own conquests ? , 

Stieh an event was very improbable, in con* 
templation : and history shews, that it did not 
cofne to pass in any ordinary way. For the 
instrument, in the hands of Heaven, of this 
exterminating vengeance, was a man, the most 
unlikely of all others to inflict it ; a man, who by 
nature abhorred such extremities ; who, in fact, 
did his utmost to prevent this dreadful cata* 

h — debellare superhos. Virg. 

i Assuredly this prophecy wa« not in the number of 
those, of which it hath been said — The prophecy is noi 
occasioned by the event, but the event by the prophecy ^^ 
Vevenement nest pas predit parcequ'il arrivera; mais il 
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»troph^9 and could not prevent it*.— Still, a ssbmai 
more unmanageable circumstance, than this, 
occurs in the prophecy. For, 

. •.)■ •. •• . •; > ■ ;\ ■•■'. '■■:\'y .». 

Seamdhfy it is implied: tfaat^ one of our Lord's 
disciples shoi^d survive this desol^ipn,^; i^d 
it js expressly asserted, that the vthen„$i(6^i[-T 
iug generation should not gasis awc^ before 
qM the$e things were accqfnplis}$(SidK -. They 
WERE acq^mpUshed, u^ithin forty years from 
the; ^ate ofthe prophecy^; an^ibefipire ik^^ 4^ath 
oC ibat disciple. The fact is ceilaii^i and 
un<]^nia.ble : I Ifeave the i^est l;q ypur owri ;re- 
^exions. -, . , ••.; ro = :• ... - -7 

. ThirdUfj warning is given in this prophecy 
to the disciples of Jesus, to fly .from this imr 
pexiding ruin ; and a signal is h^ld outitQithem^ 
for th^t ^ purpose "*. It is further. . pisedi^^t^ 
that they should avail themselves of .thi's^igaal; 
and so entirely escape the snare, in which the 
i^t of dieir country men .should be t^ken^rit^at 
wt a hair of their heads should pejrish J^. . And * 

vrivejparcequ^il a Hi prediU, RpussEAU^ Nouv. Hel, t i\]. 
p. 314. n. Neuf. 1764. 

^ fc' Matth. xvi: ^8. ' =^ 

1 Matth. xxiv. 34. 
• n Luke xxi. 20. 
• Luke xxi. 18. Acts iu 21. Mark xiii. 20. 
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§mami thin fmrt of the prophecy was^ it seetns^ ^M« 
pleted^ 



Lastly, this prophecy was incumbered with 
tm^tiber strange event, needlessly ineumbefed 
with it, if the whole were an impostore. !t in 
^iA, that the Gospel should be preached in (A 
the ^oerld, for a witness unto aU ntxHms, h^ 
foie it should be fulfilled. Was it not enough 
to say, that the prophecy should be -accom- 
pK^Aied in the time of that generation, and in 
tile life-time of St. John, without additig so 
unlikely a circuinstance, as that a general pro^ 
mulgation of the Gospel, by a few unletteted 
and unfriended fishermen, should precede the 
accomplishment of it? — I know, that this 
part of the prophecy admits a secondaiy sense : 
but, in the primary sense, it was 90 &r fcd^ 
filled, as to astonish us with the divine foie^ 
si^it of its author. 

I omit other considerations, t&at might b^ 
alledged. But you see that, setting adde kudi 
particulars in the prophecy, as sceptical men 
may think themselves able to draw wi^jti the 
sphere of Imman conjecture, there jsgre SGfifei^ 

* See the learned Bishop Newton's DttMf Mioitt 9H Ihe 
Prophecies, yo\,n,f,%08. n. 
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Ihkigs «3?predsed in k, 4so ^ftrai^ge to all ^ipfwe^ 
Ivensriori, 66 unKkely tb bapp^en, $o impo^Ue 
for atiy 'nat^ural sagacity to foresee, and yet M 
certainiy and pnnctiialTy folfiUed^ tiiat nothing 
ik^^frt of divine inspiration can possibly accocmt 
for them. The prophecy^ in all its parts^ is 
divine : but iti the^, its divinity is clear and 
ineoiitestabie^ 

M. ^Hl: >BlSPl:RstoN of the Js^vs, is aitot 
Iher ^vi^t^ which deserves your oonsideiatimi. 

Moses himself had predicted this circum- 

stance of Aieir fortune, in terms of the greatest 

cfteii^. He had told them — thM they skt^idd 

he 'removed into all the Imrgdoms of the earthy 

imrf that they sJwuld he scattered ammtg cM 

people from One end of the earth even iktto the 

Othisr — that, among the nations, into l^lridh 

th^y shotrld be driven, they should fnd rvo erne, 

nor rest, ttnd that tfiey should ie imiy op^ 

pressed and crushed alway — that they should 

become an astonishment^ a proverb , and a 

by^word among ail nations — and that their 

plagues slwuld be wonderful, and of long con- 

tinuuncev. These prophecies had been, to a 

certain ^iegree^ fulfilled in other parts of their 

■p Deut. xxviii. 
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iwBioK history : but there was to be a time, when the 
f wrath of God should come upon them to 4he 

uttermost % This time was now come, when 
their city was destroyed, and their land desp* 
lated, by the arms of Titus. Then, as Jesus 
prophesied of them, were the days, of ven- 
geance, that all things, which were written^ 
should be fulfilled : then, were they to be led 
away captive into all nations: and thence* 
forth, was Jerusalem to be trodden dou^ of 
the Gentiles, until the times of the Gen^ 

TILES SHOULD BE FULFILLED ^ 

Nor say, that this last prophecy is inde^ 
finite : for the times of the Gentiles is a period, 
well known in the prophetic writings ; a period, 
of long duration indeed, as the event hath 
shewn; yet a period, marked out by other 
prophecies (which may come, in turn, to be 
considered in this Lecture) no less distinctly, 
than their other captivities had been. 

For, to all these predictions there must be 
added one more, which expressly asserts the 
return of this people, in some future age, from 
their long and wretched dispersion : for hlindr^ 
nesSy in party only, hath happened to Israel; 
and that again, till the fulness of the Gentilts 

\ ^ Thess. ii. 16^ ' Luke xxi. 32. 24. 
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Be come in •. This, St. Paul terms a mystery : SBRMbif 
and yet the ancient prophets had a glitnpse of 
it, when they foretold, that the Lord would 
not make a full end of them ^ and that a rem- 
nant of them should remain j and shbuld re- 
turn in the latter days^. Moses himself^' 
who had denounced such heavy judgements 
upon them, and of so long continuance^ during 
their dispersion, had mingled. With his woes, 
tills one note of mercy — And yet for all that, 
when they lie in the land of their enemies^ I 
will not cast them away^ neither will I abhor 
them, to destroy them utterly, and to break 
my covenant with them"^. 

Consider these predictions, and compare 
them with the present and past state of this 
jpeople for seventeen hundred years ; arid see^ 
if there be nothing to take your attention, or, 
rather, your astonishment, in the completion 
of them. 

"Why is this dreadful vengeance, singular 
in its circumstances, and never yet experienfeed 
by any other people on the face of the earth, 

» Roto. xi. S6, *t Jer. xlvi. 2$. 

tt Isai. X. SI. Ezek. vi. 8. 
^ Lev. xxvi. 44. 

VOL* V. L 
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«iwMff>?f why is this peculiar vengeance executed on the 
Jews?-— .Or, whatever the cause may be, ii 
not the^ac^ such as was predicted I 

\ 

'* The predictions, you will say, have the. 
appearance of being fulBlled. But where is 
the wonder, that a people, distinguished by a 
singular religion, and above measure addicted. 
to it, should continue to exist under that dis- 
tinction, and should be every where known by 
It ? That a people, on account of their pro- 
£e«sioQ, more than commonly obnoxious to 
d>e other religious aects^ among wl^om the 
earth hath been chiefly parcelled out — to the 
Heathen, for their unconquerable aversion to 
idolatry —- to the CAri^iaiw, for the atrqciqus 
Ipiurder of their founder— to the Mahometans^ 
for the constant rejection of their prophet — 
should be the scorn and outcast of all three j 
and that, being excluded from the only coun- 
try, to which they have any attachment, they 
should be vagabonds on the earth, and should 
disperse themselves indifferently through every 
quarter of it, as caprice,^ or inteiest, er con- 
veniencej, invites them ? that, lastly, being thu» 
distinguished from alt men, and thus at en- 
mity with all, they should never be sufl^red te 
enter into any other ciril community, or to 
establish a distinet community of their own ?^ 



^v 
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But. the wonder doth not lie, altogether^ •w** 
where thete questions seem to place it. That 
the Jews, while they prdfess themselves sneb^ 
should be thus treated, may be natural enough ; 
but that th^y should continue^ for so many 
ages, under such treatment ; every where and 
always spurned, reviled, oppressed; yet nei-* 
tber worn out by this usage ; nor induced by 
it to renounce their offensive profesision, and 
take refuge in the mass of people among whonii 
they live ; that neither time, nor custom, noir 
sufieri^, should get the better of their bigotry 
OF patience; but that they should still subsist a 
nuoierous, a distinct, a wretched people, as 
they do, to this day — all this hath something 
prodigious in it, which the common principles 
of human nature will not easily explain ^. 

W«, who admit the divine origin of their rcr 
ligion ; and adore, with them, the extraor* 
diiiary provicfenee, by which their polity was 
80 long administered and upheld; can, better 

X Hear the {^fofdund and reflecting M. Pascal — Vfiat 
Qd Toil voit; les Juifs est une grande preuve de la Religion. 
Car <;'est une chose 6tonnante ^ voir ce peuple subsUter 
d^uis taat d'ann^, & de le Tdlptoujoursi miserable — et, 
ijudque ii «oit contraire, d'etbb miserable, & bE suB<9 
Msnui^ ilsubeiste neamtioms toujour^ malgr^ sal mif^. 

PUf^EBS, p. 116. 

L « 
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Sermon than any others, explain this difficulty. Fori 
what so likely to produce an invincible attadi* 
ment to their Law, as the abundant evidence, 
they had of its authority ? But neither will 
this account of the matter be found satisfactory. 
For, as if on purpose to discredit this solution, 
their history informs us. That #en, of the 
twelve tribes, which originally composed their 
nation, did, in fact, disappear under their last 
captivity, and were, in a good measure at 
least, absorbed in it. If such, then, was the 
fate of Israel in its dispersion, within the com- 
pass of not many generations, and yet the relics 
of Judah are still preserved in all countries to 
this day, what better or other reason can we 
assign for this difference of fortune in two 
branches of the same people, equally attached 
to the same divine Law, than that the former 
were left to the natural consequences of a dis- 
persion, and that the latter were purposely 
kept from being affected by them, as the pro» 
phecies had distinctly foretold ? 

If it be still said, ^^ That there is nothing 
more extraordinary in this continuance of the 
Jews, under their dispersion, than of other re- 
ligionists in like circumstances ; of .the Cbris" 
fian« for inistanoe, under the Turkish domi- 
nion ;" the cases (to say nothing of the dif- 
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ference in point of time) are^ in many respects, sermom 
entil^y unlike. 

The Asiatic Christians derive a confidence^ 
and some^egree of protection, from the many 
flourishing Christian empires, which subsist in 
other quarters of the world. 

They, can perform all the duties of their re- 
ligion, as perfectly in the countries, where 
they reside, as in any other. 

They, have the future hopes of the Gospel, 
the proper sanction of their Law, to support 
theiti in all the distresses, to which their Chris- 
tian profession may, at present, expose them. 
What is it to them, as St. Austin well observed 
in a like case, that they suffer for a season in a 
strange land; when even in their own^ that is, 
a Christian country, they are still obliged, by 
the pHnciples - of their religion, to consider 
themselves, as strangers and pilgrims on the 
earthy 9 

f -^Hultb minus nomen criminandum^ in captiidtate 
^aqratcnruin suonnn, qui supernam patriam veraci fide es,* 
pectantes» etiam in suis sedUtus peregruios se esse novefunt, 
Aug. De Civ, Dei, 1. i 15. 
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Tb^ condition of the Jews, on the o&er 
hand, is widely different. They, profess a it* 
ligion, founded on temporal promises, only; 
and how misa^bly these have failed tbemi the 
ejcperience of many ages hath now shewn. 

The Jews, are shut out from the only conn* 
try in the world, where the several rites and 
ordinances of their religion can be n^larly 
i^d lawfully observed. 

The Jews, have, besides, the sensible mo^ 
tification of knowing, that all their brethren of 
the dispersion are every where in equal distren 
with themselves; and that there is qiot one 
Jewish state or sovereignty subsisting on the 
face of the whole earth. 

It follows, that in the Jews, we find no^ 
thing but their destiny^ so plainly read to them 
by their own prophets, as well as ours^ to ac- 
count for their long continuance in their pre- 
sent dispersion: whereas, the Asiatic Chrisr 
Hans have many resources of comfort within 
themselves; and may subsist, in Mahometan 
countries, on the s^me general motives and 
inducements, which sustain the courage of 
other unhappy men. 
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Yet^ notwithgtanditig the advantaged, here ft"gww 
pointed out, on the ride of the Asiatic ChrMh 
tians, the fact id, that they are reduced to a 
very small number, and are insensibly melting 
away under the oppressions of tiieir Ottoman 
masters ; so that in no long time, if that enor- 
mous tyranny should be permitted to contmue, 
they may, not improbably, quite vanish out ^ 
of those countries, where they had formerty so 
msmy and flourishing churches : whereas, the 
Jews eontinue every where to abound in great 
numbers; they thrive under their oppressions; 
and seem to multiply amidst their distresses ; 
as if the order of things were reversed in re- 
gard to them, and the same causes operated to 
the eonservation of this people, which tend so 
naturally to the waste and destruction of every 
other. 

Still, I have another reflexion, or two, to 
make on this interesting subject. 

1. It deserves to be considered, that the na- 
tives of any country, though subdued and en- 
slaved by a foreign nation, may, indeed, sul>- 
sist very long under that distinction. Thus, 
the Gentoo Indians have preserved their name 
and race, under their Mahometan invaders: 
and thus, the Modrs, if they had not been vio- 
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Sermon lently expelled^ might have continued a distinct 
people for many ages, in their old Spanish 
quarters. But that small colonies of men, 
transported into strange and populous nations^ 
should preserve a distinct existence, and not 
insensibly moulder away, and mix themselves 
with their numerous native masters; This, 1 
think, is without example in the history of 
mankind. If the Jews might be -expected to 
abound any where, it should, methinfcs, be in 
Judaea ; where the sight of the hofy land, and 
the memory of their past fortunes, might im 
vigorate their prejudices, and perpetuate their 
attachment to the Jewish name and worship. 
But it so happens, that the number of Jews 
in that country hath now for many ages been 
inconsiderable, while they swarm in every 
other. 

2. It should, further, I think, be observed, 
that a sect, whether you will call it of religion, 
or philosophy, may subsist through a long 
tract of ages; I mean, that certain opinions 
may continue to be professed by some people^ 
or other, without intermission ; as may be true 
of the doctrine concerning the two principles^ 
at all times so prevalent in the East ; of that 
species of eastern idolatry, which consists in 
the worship of fire ; and in other instances. 
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But that these opinions^ in circumstances any Sermow 
thing like those of the Jews, should still be 
professed, not only by some, but by the same 
men, that is, by men known to be of the 
same extraction, as well as of a certain persua* 
sion; this, again, is, I think, a circumstance 
of great singularity, and altogether unprece- 
dented in the case of any other people. Who 
knows, of what race or family the present 
Manichees are descended, or the profesjsors of 
the old Persian idolatry? The followers of 
the Mosaic law, are every where knbwn to be 
of ttie stock of Abraham. They are distin^ 
guished in all places, as being Jews by descent^ 
as well as by Religion. 



3. Supposing, what I think cannot be shewn^ 
that the history of the world furnishes an in- 
stance or two of a people circumstanced in all 
respects, as the Jews are ; these extraordiha^ 
cases would not much abate the wonder, we 
are 'now contemplating. For how happened 
it, that a prophecy delivered above three thou-^ 
sand years ago concerning the fate of a particw- 
lar people, should be so exactly verified, as it 
has • hitherto been, when that fate is so far 
from being a common one, that it has only 
taken place, in one or two instances besides, 
within the compass of so many ages ? And still 



\ 
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ftiimosi more, how should it enter into the head of 

.YI. 

Moses to deliver this prophecy, when, at the 
time of his delivering it, he had absoloteljr no 
instance before his eyes of such fate^ in iht 
ease of anif people ? 

• 

These things, then, deserve to be well and 
seriously considered. 

Lastly, We believe, on the faith of the sa- 
cred oracles, that the Jews shall never be de- 
stroyed utterfyy but shall exist a distinct peo- 
ple, as they have liitlierto done, till the times 
pf the Gentiles are fulfilled. But here, you 
will say, the prophets indulged a natural pre- 
judice in favour of their own nation ; it being 
the way of all people to delight in such dreams 
of existence and perpetuity. It may be so: 
But see, whether this dream hath ever yet 
been so far realized, in the case of any other 
people. The Romans, for instance, were ai 
partial to themselves, and doted as much on 
the idea of their perpetuity ^ as the Jews* But 
what now is become of their eternal empire ? 
Consider, thterefore, the singular fate of the 
Jews through so many ages, and see whether 
it be not credible from what is past, that the 
prophet was moved by something more than a 
spirit of national vanity, when he said. Fear 
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fhau imt^ O Jacob my servant ^ saith the ssrhow 
Lordy for I am with thee ; for I will make a 
. fkU eftd of all the nations whither I have 
driven thee, but I will not make a full £nj> 

OF THEE '. 

To these prophecies concerning Jera^alem^ 
tnd the Jews, I add 

III. Ji third, concerning the call and 

CONVERSION OF THE GeNTILES TO ChRISTI- 

ANirr. 

I 

Thi« prophecy is very remarkable, whether 
we consider — the matter of it — the persons, 
by whom it was delivered — or, the manner, 
in which it hath been fulfilled. 

1. As it had been declared from the begin- 
ning, that in the promised seed, all the na^ 
turns cf the earth should be blessed, so the 
Gosp^, or, the good tidings of that blessing, 
was, in due time, to be communicated to all 
nations. Further still, this Gospel was not 
only to be published to al! nations, but to be 
acknowledged and received by them. There 
are numberless prophecies to this purpose in 

^ Jer. xlvi. 28. ' 
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SntMON. the books of the Old Testament : propheci 
which say expressly — that God would 
unto the Messiah the heathen for his inhe 
tancey and the uttermost parts of the eart 
for his possession^ — that from tJie rising 
the sun even unto the going down of the sam^^ 
kis name should be great among the Gentiles * 
— It is a light things says the prophet Isaiah, 
addressing himself, in the person of the AI^- 
mighty, to the Messiah, that thou shouldest 
he my servant to raise up the tribes of Jacohy 
and to restore the preserved of Israel ; I wiil 
also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that 
thou mayest be my salvation to the end of the 
earth^. And Jesus himself, when he com- 
missioned his Apostles to publish his doctrine, 
did it in these words — Go ye into all the 

WORLD, AND PREACH THE GOSPEL TO EV^RV 
CREATURE *^» 

It is unquestionable, therefore, from these 
and other passages *, that not the Jews only, 
but all nations were to be instructed in tbfe 
Christian faith ; that the Gospel was to be an 

a Ps. ii. a b Mai. i. 2. 

c Is. xlix. 6. d Mark xvi. 15. 

« The reader may see many of them collected, and the 
general argument from them well inforced, by Mr. Bul^ 
lock, in his Vindication, Part II. 
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universal religion ; and that, thus, the Messiah ^«j«^ 
was to be, in every sense, the Saviour of man- 
kind. There is no doubt, I say, but that such 
is the language of the prophets ; and that they 
dearly suppose the dispensation of the Gospel 
to have these views, and to terminate in this 
event 

But now, let any man consider with himself, 
what it is to proselyte the whole race of man- 
land to one faith, and to one religion. Let 
him revolve in his mind this great, this mag- 
nificent idea. Let him, next, turn his thoughts 
on what history and experience may suggest to 
him on the subject. And then let him tell n$, 
whether there be not something extraordinary 
in this project ; whether, indeed, there be any 
t)ther example of this sort in the annak of 
mankind. 

In die old world, the instttutors of pagan 
religion l€xlked no furth^, dian to tingle com* 
munities : each destined his ceremonies for fai« 
own people only ; and never presamed no iar 
on the trutii or importance of his reli)^>ui^ 
scheme^ as to set it up for a standard of belief 
or worship to the other natkmf of ttie eartli. 
Even the Jewish ritual was v> con^tuted a% 
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swwow to respect the Jews only, and was even prae& 
Gable no where but in the land of Judsea. 



But this idea of untversaUty was equalljr 
strange to the Doctors^ as to the LegislatorSf 
of the ancient world* Sects of philosc^by^ 
there were many ; espoused with zeal, and 
propagated with industry ; and some of them, 
of no small extent. Yet the most sanguine, or 
the most successful of tliese speculatists nei^ 
conceived so much as the idea of bringing all 
nations into their system. They presumed^ 
indeed, that truth, or probability at leaat^ wal 
on the side of their favourite opinions; but 
they beheld a neglect of them in others, with 
a sort of indifference ; and, contenting theoH 
selves with their own superior skill or felicity, 
left it to the rest of the world to philosophize 
ill their own way, and on their own principlet» 
They seem not to have thought it either neces- 
sary or possible, that their own sentiments 
should become the standing, universal persuat 
sion of mankind. 

Ambitionj I know, hath been sometimes 
enterprizing enough to think of subduing d^ 
whole world. But this was the ambition of 
power, not of religion, or philosophy : it wa« 
an ambition to subdue the bodies^ not the 
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minds of men. This Imt was a project, too *^^ 
big for a Caesar or an Alexander, much more^ 
for a Numa or an Aristotte, to entertain. And 
I think it certain, that, except in the scheme 
of Christianity, or such othci' schemes of reve- 
lation as have been copied from it^, we shall 
no where find the idea of universalitif to have 
taken place in any religious or philosophical 
sect whatsoever f . 

If then this idea w^sjamlliar to the Jewish. 
?nd Christian prophets, you will, at least, con- 
clude that this circumstance is remarkable 
enough to engage your attention ; and you will 
ittturally ask, how it came to pass that those 

^ As in the case of Mahometanism, for instance. 

t Wiiftt the Philosopher Celsus thought of such a pro- 
i^> we ]bDam from a cuiious passage in Origen. It being 
Q«ual wHh the Christians of that time, as of every other, 
^proffor the ronversion of the whole world to the ChriS' 
turn faith, the philosopher laughs at the extravagance of 
to petition. He observes \ipon it, ot» o rtfro oXi^jLtv^ olh$ 
^* The words are not easily translated. But the mean* 
Mf of them is^ That he regarded an universal agreement 
kione mode of religious belief, as a perfect chimaora : an4 
the turn of the words is so contrived, as to express the ut- 
most contempt of those, who, in their supi^eme ignoran<;e 
^^nuu|kmd> could entertain so senseless an idea. Con&, 
Cekum, 1. viii. suh.fin. 
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^^019 prophets should adopt so strange a fancy, which 

via 

appears not to have entered into the views or 
conceptions of other men. 

When you are in this train of inquiry, it 
will surprize you still more to find, 

2. Bj/ what persons^ these prophecies^ s6 
remarkable for the matter of them, were an- 
nounced. 



- The publishers of this extraordinary doc- 
trine were, in one word, Jews : that is, men 
of the most narrow and contracted minds; 
men, brought up in the highest conceit of 
themselves, and in the utmost scorn and con- 
tempt of the Gentiles; men, accustomed to 
think themselves the onlv favourites of Heaven, 
and to regard the rest of the world, as outcasts 
of its providence; men, in short, induced, 
partly, by the genius of their religion, ill un- 
^erstpod, and partly, by their carnal tenjper, 
long indulged, to believe with assurance the 
perpetuity, the eternity of their divine law; 
and to deem it impossible that God shoiild 
reign anywhere But in the land of Israel, or 
should impart his blessings to any that live4 
out of the Jewish pale. 
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Was it, ttowy to be expected of such men, Sbjmw 
as these, that they should enlarge their ideas 
so far as to form the project of a new and uni- 
versal religion ; a religion, not imprinted out- 
wardly on the flesh, but written in the heart ; 
a religion, that was to supersede and evacuate 
the law of Moses, to which they were so im- 
moderately addicted, and to enlighten and 
bless and save the heathen, whom they so per- 
fectly despised and abhorred ? 

You will suspect, perhaps, that the meaning 
of these prophecies was no more, than that the 
Jewish Law should finally prevail over all other 
Laws, and be the sole predominant religion of 
the whole earth: a prejudice, very likely, it 
may be said, to possess the minds of such a 
people as the Jews; and suitable enough to 
that zeal, which prompted them to compass 
sea and land, as Jesus himself observed of 
them, to make one proselyte ^. 

But the contrary is apparent from the struc- 
ture^ oi the Jewish Law, which, as I said, was 

so contrived, that it could not be observed out 

ft 

of Judaea — from the tenour of that Law, ad- 
dressied only to the house of Israel, and not 

^ Matth. xxiii. 15. 
VOL. V. M 
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Sermon obligatory to any other people — from express 
declarations of the prophets themselves ; who 
call the dispensation of the Messiah^ a new 
Covenant y a covenant written in the heart, in 
opposition to the law of circumcision'; who 
say, that the Lord will create new heavens and 
a new earth, that is, in the prophetic lan- 
guage, will institute a new dispensation of re- 
ligion, different from that, which ^le had 
. given to the Jews, and subversive of it *^ ; who, 
lastly, speak of this dispensation, as of one, 
that should be established under a new name, 
and should be embraced by the Gentiles, as 
siu;h, that is, by men, converted immediately 
to this new religion from their state of Gen- 
tilism, without passing through the strait gate 
of the Jewish Law ^ 

i Beholdj the days come, saith the Lord, that I will 
make a new covenant with the house of Israel^ and With 
the house of Judah, not according to the covenant that I 
made with their fathers — but this shall be my covenant 
that I win make with the house of Israel, after those days^^ 
saith the Lord, I will put my Law in their inward parts, 
and write it in their hearts, &c. Jer. xxxi. 31 — 33. See 
also Jer. iii. 16. 

k For behold, / create new heavens and a new earth: 
and the /ormer shall not he remembered nor come into mind. 
Is. Ixv. 17. 

1 The Gentiles shall see thy righteousness, and all Kings^ 
thy glory : And thou sfaalt be called by a new name, which 
the mouth of the Lord shall oame. Is. bui. 2. / 
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Jucfge^ then^ whether the prophets did not Sermon 
-mean more than a proselytisni to their oWn 
jreligion^ when they predicted, and in such 
terms, the future conversion of the Gentiles ; 
and whether such ideas, as these, could ever 
have entered into the hearts of Jews, if some- 
thing, besides and above the natural suggestion 
of their own minds, had not inspired their 
prophecies. 

Add to all this, if you please, that Jesus was 
himself a Jew, and (to regard him as a man 
only) in the lowest class of the Jews, that is, 
of the most confined and bigoted education ; 
and yet was not restrained by his prejudices 
from giving that sublime command to his fol* 
lowers — Go and teach all nations. 

But enough on the docttnne itself, and on 
the character of its teachers. It remains only 

3, To add one word, on the manner, in 
which this prophecy, concerning the conver- 
sion of the Gentile world, appears to have been 
completed. 

There are especially two prophecies on this 
subject, which merit our attentive considera- 
tion. One- of them asserts, that the conver- 

M 2 
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$^uM4Nf sion of the Gentile world shall take ks rise 
from snmll and veiy unpromising beginnings^ 
and yet shall prevail speedily and to a vaitf 
extent ; the other^ that it shall prevail by pair 
cific means only^ without the intervention of 
any force or violence whatsoever. 

1. The FORMER of these prophecies is ex^ 
pressed thus — A little one shall become $ 
thousand, and a small one a strong nation : I 
the Lord will hasten it in his time^. In 
allusion to this prophecy, concerning the rise 
and progress of Christianity, is that parable of 
our Lord applied to the kingdom of heaven-^ 
the Jdngdom of heaven, says he, is lihe to A 
grain of mustard-seed, which a man took mid 
sowed in his f eld : which indeed is^ the least €f 
all seeds; but when it is grown, it is the 
greatest among herbs, and becometh a tree : 
so that the birds of the air come and lodge in 
the branches thereof^. And, with regard to 
the celerity with which this tree should grow 
up, we have a prophecy from Christ himself^ 
and that wonderfully fulfilled — that his Gospel 
should be preached to all the world for a testis 
mony to all nations, before the destruction of 



m Is. ix. 2^. 

^ Matth. xiu. 31, 32. 
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Jenisalem^ or within forty year» from the date smio 
of the prophecy. 

Now, consider the state of the Gospel, at 
K^VBT Lord's ascension. It was left in the bands 
<if a few, mean, unlearned, dispirited persons : 
ivithont any countenance from authority ; and 
with every difficulty, every terror, opposed to 
them, and placed distinctly within their view. 
JUatth. xxiv. fl. Yet these men were com- , • 
miasioned to spread this Gospel through the 
worlds and had an express promise, that they 
riiOQld succeed in their attempt. Against zXL 
appearance, the success followed. In less than 
half a century, the sound of the Gospel went 
4nti into alt lands ; and, within three centuries 
from the death of Christ, Chiistianity ascended 
the imperial throne ; and had the utmost parts 
€jf the earth for its possession. 

To encrease the wonder, this amazing revo- ' 
Ivitidii was brought about, by pacyic methods 
mfy ; as was, likewise, foretold 

8« In the LATTER of the fti>o prophecies, to 
^hich I before alluded. 

Jesus himself quotes this prophecy from 
Isaiah in the following words — Be/iold, my 
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Sermon servant , whom I have chosen, my beloved, in 
whom my soul is well pleased: IwillptUmy 
spirit upon him, and he shall shew judgmenty 
i. e. declare a new Law^ to the Gentiles. Ik 
shall not strive, nor cry, neither shall av^ 
man hear his voice in the streets ; a bruised 
reed shall he not break, and smoaJdng Jlax 
shall fie not quench, i. e. (as all interpreter 
explain these proverbial expressions) he shall 
not employ the least degree of force or violence 
in the propagation of this law, till he sefd 
forth judgment unto victory, till it finally pre- 
vail against all opposition; And in his wmt 
shall the Gentiles trust. Matth. xii. l8— 21. 



Let any man read the history of Christianily, 
from its first publication in Judaea, to the con-r 
version of Constantine, and then see whether 
this prophecy hath not been exactly and illus- 
triously completed. The followers of Jesus 
were numerous enough, long before the em- 
pire became Christian, to have attempted the 
way of force, had it been permitted to them ® : 
and the insults, the oppressions, the persecu- 
tions, which they suffered from their Pagan 

• Si enim et hostes exertos, non tanttun vindices occulr 
t03, agere vellemus, d^esset nobis vis numeromm et copia- 
fum? TertuU, Apologet c, 37. 
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enemies, were enough to provoke the most skrmw 
passive tempers to some acts of hostility and 
resistance?. But every one knows, that they 
had recourse to no arms, but those of the 
spirit : they took no advantagie of distracted 

P Could it be foreseen, that nothing of this sort would 
happen ? When the Reformation was set on fi^ot in Ger- 
many^ Luther and his adherents resolved to carry it on in 
the spirit of the Gospel, that is, by pacific measures. But 
how soon did passion and policy strike in, to drive them 
from this purpose ! The Catholics were intolerant : the 
Reformed grew powerful : and then, wha was too natu- 
rally to be expected, followed. 

' If it be said, that the Gospel hath not been always pro* 
pagated, without force ; I acknowledge, it has not : but 
then I obsene, 1. that it was incontestably so propagated, 
tiQ the conversion of the Roman empire ; in which events 
alone, the prophecies appeal* to have had a reasonable 
' completion. 2. that the force employed, has generally 
been the force of one Christian sect, directed against some 
other ^n which scandalous contentions the prophecies 
have no concern), not in the propagation of Christianity 
itself in unbelieving countries. 3. that the way of forcBj 
when professedly used against unbelievers, though, in 
lome cases, it has contributed to the enlai^ment of 
Christ's kingdom, has yet, in others (where, too, the ut- 
most foiipe and zeal were combined) very signally foiled of 
suGoess ', of which the crusades against the Mahometans af- 
foid a striking instance : and 4. lastly, that we expect the ^ 
find universal prevalence of the Christian faith from the 
same spiritual arms only, which were first employed with 
such success in the propagation of it. 
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Skbmon times, to raise commotions in behalf of the 

VI. 

new religion, or to suppress the old one: a 
bruised reed did they not breaks and smoaking 
flax did they not quench : yet with meekness^t 
and patience, and suffering ; by piety, by rea- 
son, by the secret influence of a divine blessing 
attending on these feeble efforts, the doctrine 
of the cross insensibly gained ground, spread 
itself far and wide, and in the end became vic^ 
torious over all the rage and poy^er and sophisr 
try of an unbelieving world ^. 

fl An eminent writer, with the view, indeed, of di*: 
gracing the Reformation, hath set this matter in a Teij 
just light : " Que nos freres, says he, ouvrent done lea 
yeux 3 qu*ils les jettent sur Tancienne Eglise, qui dnrant 
tant de sidcles d*une persecution si cruelle ne s^est jtaaaais 
^chap6e, ni un seul moment, ni dans un seul homme, & 
qu*on a vCt& aussi sotUnise sous Diocletien, et m^me sous 
Julien Tapostat, lorsqu^elle remplissoit deja toiite la terre, 
que sous Neron 6c sous Domiden, lorsqu'elle ne fisusoit que 
de naitre: c'est la au'oN voit veritablement lb doigt 
DE DiEu.*' V Hist, des Variations, 1. x. c. 53. 

The finger of God, as the learned writer says, was in-, 
deed conspicuous in this conduct of the primitive Chris- 
tians, because it fulfilled the prophecies (so unlikely to be 
fulfilled) concerning the manner in which Christianity was 
to obtain an establishment in the world. If the conduct of 
the reformed had not this merit, it was because the pro- 
phecies did not extend to the reformation of Christian re- 
ligion, but to the introduction and first settlement of it. 
The agents^ in this last work of Providence, were there- 
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That diis victory hath not been^ hitherto, Sbimmi 
^ complete, as to answer the promise of an 
4ibsolute universality/ y we readily acknowledge ; 
|>ut are in no pain for the event ' ; as the same 
€>racles, which have thus far been verified, supr 
-pose the present condition of things; and, 
^hat is more, assure us of a time to come, 
iirhen the fulness of the Gentiles shall come in. 

One word more, and I have done. If it be 

-xiow thought, that these three prophecies — ! 

4^nceming the destruction of Jerusalem — the 

dispersion of the Jews — and the call of the 

Gentiles — have been clearly accomplished; 

Jore lefll to the natural influence of their passions^ and 
they acted too frequently as those passions impelled them. 

For the rest^ how far the general precepts of the Gospel 
require a passive submission and non-resistance to out- 
lageous intolerance^ whether absolutely, and in all cases, 
is a point of nice discussion -, in which I take no part, at 
present^ because I am not now making the apology of the 
reformed, but shewing the completion of the prophecies con- 
cerning the propagators of Christianity : and the wonder 
to see them so punctually completed, is not lessened, but 
iocieased, by supposing, that the precepts of the Gospel 
leave mankind to the free use of their natural rights, in 
the case of extreme violence and injustice. 

' The vision is yet for an appointed time, but at the end 
ii ihall speak, and not lye : though it tarry, wait for it, 
^atoe it shall surely come, U toill not tarry, Habakkuk, • 
ii.3. 
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Skrhon and vet were of that nature, that no human 

VI. . 

foresight could deliver them, nor any probable 
conjuncture of human affairs account for the 
accomplishment of tliem, you will conclude 
that they were truly divine, and that we do 
not abuse your credulity in alledging such pro- 
phecies, in proof of our holy religion. You 
will see and acknowledge that there are pro- 
phecies, recorded in scripture, cowcerwiw^ the 
Giristian Church ; and that these prophecies, 
in particular, concerning it, have been re- 
markably fulfilled. Ye -will, therefore, the 
less wonder to find, that there are still other 
prophecies, relative to the kingdom of Christ, 
as administered in this world ; and will, of^ 
course, be disposed to consider, with less pre*^ 
judice, what may further be said in support of 
them. 
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1 E>. JoHv iL 1 S. 

^Fe hatpe htwred that Antkbrat ^hall 

cumjt — 

/IMOXG tbe m'jTt rezDadbble prciphec»ei % 
conoemii^ tbe Ciinfixaau Chardi. xhtrt are 
sevenl, wfaich descriSK: tiit nK. psxjg^reM. axi4 
down&l of a <aertidxL Power^ reypefesiti^ ujjider 

by many aypptWimtt: but mort^ eifjeoHiUjr 
known bjr tiie xbodc oJ AicntmciiT. 
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Sekmon is^ in a high degree^ curious and important; 
but of no easy discussion : not so much on- the 
account of any peculiar difficulty in the pro- 
phecies themselves, as from the prejudice of 
party in explaining them, and still more, from 
the general prejudice that lies against every at' 
tempt to explain them^ 

To make my way through s^U these obstruc- 
tions, 1 shall begin with laying before you a clear 
and distinct state of the question itself, which 
is chiefly agitated by inquirers into these pro- 
phecies* 

It is admitted, that many predictions in tlie 
Old and New Testament, particularly in the 
book of Daniel, in St. PauFs Epistles, and in 
the Revelations of St. John, clearly point out 
a very extraordinary power, which was to- 
manifest itself in the latter times, that is, in 
the times subsequent to the introduction cf 
Christianity. The characters, by which this 
power (acknowledged by all under the name of 
Antichrist) is chiefly distinguished, are those 
of Tyranny *, Idolatry, and Intolerance. And, 

^ By the word Tyranny, here and elsewhere in these 
discourses^ as applied to the Pope^ I would be under- 
stood to rnean^ that iupwr^emvnaU domwUm, which he 
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to abridge cmr ' trouble in searching after this ^^^* 
three-headed monrter, we are directed by the 
prophets to look for him within the boundaries 
of what was properly called, the Roman Em- 
pire^ and even in the city of Rome itself. 

Tbuis far there . is no dispute. The only 
question is, To what Roman power, exhibit- 
ing those characters, the prophecies are to be 
applied. And even this question is reducied 
within narrow limits. For two Powers only 
bfe subsisted in Rome, from the Christian 
^ni to the present times (within which period 
we are, again, allowed to expect the reign of 
Antichrist); the Roman Emperor, in the first 
fd^oe ; aad^ afterwards, the Roman Pontifs. 
So tbat^ on the whole, the single point in de- 
bate is merely this. Whether Imperial, or Papal 
fiome^ be that Antichristian Power, which the 
prophi^ foretold. The church of Rome holds, 
for obvious reasons, that the Imperial power 
is the <Mbgect of the prophecies : the Protestants 
bave^ on the contrary, their reasons for main- 
tliiiiQg, that Papal Rome is that power, which 

oendsed, or claimed a right of exerciniig^ over the prin< 
€68 and states of his communion^ in all affidrs hoth tem- 
poral and spiritnaL — I use the word (somewhat impro- 
P«*f, perhaps) for the sake of brevity, as I know of tia 
term, that so well expresses my m e a n i n g; 
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Snmon Christ* s kingdom is administered^ and within 
which it is completed. In reference to this 
subordinate division of time in the Christian 
dispensation, the coming of Christ is, also^ 
proportionably multiplied* He comes in each 
division ; that is, as oft as he thinks fit to in- 
terpose by any signal act of his power and pro- 
vidence. The whole period, in which any 
distinct state of his kingdom is carrying on, is 
likewise called the latter time ; and the con^ 
eluding part of that period is distinguished bj 
the name of the last hour : as if the whole of 
each period were considered as one day ; and 
the close of each period, as the end, or last 
hour^ of that day* 

Thus, the time that elapsed from Christ's 
ascension to the destruction of Jerusalem, being 
one of the subdivisions, before mentioned, is 
called the latter times ; and the eve of its de- 
struction, is called the last hour. He was 
coming through the whole time: he came in 
the end of it. And the like use of these terms 
is to be made, in other instances. We are to 
apply them in the same manner to the reign 
of Antichrist — to the Millennium — to tilie 
day of judgment. Each of these states, into 
which the /affei* tim£Sy or the times of Chris- 
tianity, are divided, is likewise spoken of 
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I. The first account! we meet with in sermom 

VII. 

scripture, of the power in question, I mean, 
tinder his projTer name of Antichrist, is in the 
first epistle of St. John, from which the text is 
taken. The whole passage runs thus — Little 
children, it is the last time : And, as ye have 
heard that Antichrist shall come, even now 
there are many Antichrists; tcherehy w^ know 
that it is the last time. 

To understand these words, we must call to 
mind what hath been already, more than once, 
observed concerning the scriptural division of 
time into two great portions. The former^ arid 
LATTER times. By the former, is meant the 
times preceding the Christian aera; by the 
latter, the times subsequent to it. Corre- 
spondent to this partition of time, is the double 
advent of Christ, of which I before gave a 
distinct idea. His Jirst advent was, when he 
<;ame in the flesh at Jerusalem : his second ad- 
"vent is to be understood of his coming in his 
Itingdom, through all the ages of the Christian 
C!hareh. 

But though the. latter times, in the general 
flfcnse of scripture, be thus comprehensive, they 
are further subdivided into other constituent 
portions, in which some particular state of 
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^^Jjow christs^ to be one of the signs by which Aa 
hour should be distinguished^. 

The meaning of the whole passage^ then^ is 
clearly this : " That the appearance of fah^^ 
Christs and false Prophets (of wbidi 
, were many^ according to our Lord^s pfediction^ 
in St. John's time) indicated the arrival of that 
hour, that was to be fatal to the Jewish state 
and that they were^ at the same time^ th< 
types and forerunners of a still more dreadful 
power^ which should be fully revealed in th 
latter times ^ in a future period, when that ca^ 
lamity was past." For the truth of the asser- 
. tion. That such a power should arise in th^^ 
Christian church, he appeals to a tradition: 
then current among the disciples: and hii 
hated name oi Antichrist is here applied^ 
way of anticipation, to the false prophets. 
that time ; as possessing much of his charactei 
and acting with his spirit. 



Hence we see the meaning of the word, 
tichrist ; which stands for a person or pow< 
actuated with a spirit opposite to that of Chris — -t 
And so indeed the Apostle explains himself, i^Sn 
another place of this very Epistle. For, speal 



c Matth. xxiv. 24. Mark xiil 2L 
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ing i of certain felse teachers^ who preached up Sermon 
a doctrine, contraVy to that of the Gospel^ he 
adds — " This is that spirit of Antichrist, 
*f whereof ye have heard that it should come, 
*^ and even now already is it in the. wo/Id ^.'^ 
And I lay the greater stress on this observation, 
because the etymology of the word. Antichrist ^ 
makes it capable of two different meanings. 
For it may either signify one, who assumes 
the place and office of Christ , or one, who 
maintains a direct enmity and opposition to 
him \ But the latter, is the sense in which 
the Apostle useth this term; although it be 
true that, in the former sense, it very well 
suits the Bishop of Rome, who calls himself 
the Vicar of Christ, as well as the successor of 
St. Peter. Nor can there be any difficulty in 
fixing the charge of Antichristianism, in the 
sense of an enmity and opposition to Chnst, 
on the Roman Pontif (though I know how ab- 
surd the attempt lieems to the writers on that 
side) ; for, to merit this charge, it is not ne- 
cessary that he should formally reject Christ, 
Whiqt undoubtedly he does not, but that he 
should act in de^ance to the true genius and 

mm 

^ 1 £p. John, iv. a. 

:< 'A>1ixp»roj — «>7*, in the sense either of pro, or contra. 
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s»wj«» character of Chrisfs religion : a chai^^ whkfc 
may be evidently made good against htm« * 

In shorty as the word, Christy is freqae 
Qsed in the Apostolic writings for the doetarint 
of Christ ; in which sense we are said tokpiit m 
Christy to^ grow in Chvist^ to hanm Gkristy 
and in other instances: So Antichrist ^ ia't 
abstract, may be taken for a doctrine subyer 
sive of the Christian ; and when applied' to 
particular man, or body of men, it denotes- 
one, who sets himself against the spirit of thoit^ 
doctrine ^ 

^ Grotius says> '' Sicut Jniicteiorem dicidius qui oontn^ 
Caeiarem se Csesarem vult dici at(|ue Caesar haberi^ sic Ai^r' 
tiehristus est qui se vero Christo opponit eo modo ui ips^ 
Christus haberi velit.'* Op. t. iv. p. 490. — The learned 
commentator did not reflect, that words are' not ahvajs^ 
used according to the strict import of their etynKdogies.. 
False ChristSf we will say, are^ in the strict itliBe oJE tioi^ 
word, J/itickmts, Boji the question is^ in what aei^use tlu%- 
woird is used of the person called^ by way of eminieQce^ 
The Antichrist. This must be collected from the at^ 
tributes given to him in the prophecies themselnes, not 
from the rigorous etymology of ihfi term. The ctee mm- 
plainly this. ? St John is speaking oHhefabe Chrki^, 
had appeared in his time; and^ to disgrace th^n th< 
more effectiially in the minds of those to whom bc^ writes 
he brands them with the name of Antichrists : not so 
respecting the exact sense of the word, as the ideas a 
aversion, which, he knew, it would excite. For the tnu 
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In this last sense^ \ht vford Antichrist it 
cleaAy employed by St. John : and from his 
^xampfey the word grew into general use tn 
iiie Christian church ; and is so to be under^ 
stood, whenever mention is made of Antichrist 
lay the primitive fathers^ or any other ecdesi^ 
tetical vnriters. 

11. I tm now to shew in what manner the 
•prophecies concerning Aniichrist, or a person 
0r pow«r^ so called, and, though variously de- 
smbed, alwa3rs consider^ under the idea of 
aa adbrersary to the true doctrine of Christy 
hwmi been construed and applied by many emi*^ 
iieiit members of the Christian Churchy in all 



1. When the canon of scripture was formed. 
And n^w in the hands of the faithful, the pro- 

didan of the church (concerning Antichrist, had made this 
iafipeQEition, of all others^ the most opprobrious^ and hate-r 
fill. — Besides, it is not so clear, asGrotius supposes, that 
Ihe strict sense of the word, Antkhrhtus, most be — is, 
qui se vero Christ^ opponit eo modo ut ipse Christus haberi 
Mil. CsBsar, who generally expressed himself with ejcact 
jmpflnety, thought fit, on a certain occasion, to assume 
llie name and character of, Amticato. Was it Csesat^s 
.jwrpob^ to say, or was it hb ambition to pretend, ** that 

Ke opposed himself to the true Cato, so mooo ut ipH Cato 

haherivelletr' 
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Sermon phecies concerning Antichrist were too remark- 
able not to take their early attention. They 
accordingly cite these prophecies in their apo- 
logies and commentaries, or Tef€r to them, 
very frequently. But one thing is singular. 
Though Antichrist be every where spoken of 
in the prophecies as a persecuting power, and 
though the Christian church then was, and so 
continued to be for near three centuries, in a 
state of persecutfon under the Roman ^n* 
perors, yet this opprobrious name was not 
usually given to their persecutors. I do not 
say, that none of the early Christiaa writers 
ever applied that character to the Emperors. 
Some few of them, in a fit o{ zeal and resent- 
ment, did i^. But the most,^ and the ablest of 
the Fathers, were clearly of another opinion. 

It may be thought, thai they forebore diis 
application of so odious a term, out of respect 
to the government under which they lived, 
and from prudential considerations. These 
motives had, without doubt, their weight wi 

K Eusebius mentions, Jut>A8, H.£. 1. vi. c. 9; andDi 
ONYSius, £. H. l.vii. c. 10. — Others, seemed to 
that Antichrist would appear as the Messiah ctf the Jem 
but in the person of a Roman Emperor; as wi]i be cac 
plained presently. See the next note. 
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them^ and made them more cautious, than Sbrmon 
they would otherwise have been, in interpret- 
ing the prophecies. But, if they had been at 
liberty to speak out, and declare their fiiU^ 
sense^ on the subject, it is certain they would 
Bot, and could not^ consistently with their 
avowed principles, apply the prophecies con- 
cerning Antichrist to the Roman Emperors. 
^^ they had learned from tradition, and from 
th^ letter of the prophecies, that Antichrist 
was to be revealed in some distant age; and 
they even collected from a remarkable passage 
in oi»e of St. PauFs Epistles (which will be 
Oonfi^ered hereafter) that the removal of the 
Roman empire was to make way for his ap- 
pearance. Hence, they give it as a reason for 
their ardent prayers to Heaven for the preser- 
' vation of the empire, that the dreaded power 
of Antichrist could not commence, so long as 
the Imperial sovereignty subsisted. And it is 
observable that, of those few writers, who were 
in different sentiments, the greater part con- 
ceived the time of bis coming to be remote; 
^nd were even driven to the strange necessity 
^f supposing that Nero, the first persecuting 
lEmperor, was miraculously kept alive, or would 
1)6 raised up from the dead, in order to be re- 
pealed in a future age^ as the Antichrist of 
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sbrmok the prophets^ or at least as the Precursor of 
"""• Antichrist^ 



In short, the idea, which the early Chris- 
tians, in general, formed of Antichrist, wat 
that of a power, to be revealed in distsAit time^, 
after the dissolution of the Rmnan emigre ; 
a power, to arise out of the ruins of tbM etei-( 
pire^ Not to multiply quotations, on a point 
which admits no doubt, Jerom, the ablest 
the ancient Fathers, and the most eateeoKd, 
ihall speak for the rest. He says expteifAj^ 
that such was the idea of all the ecchsiuticai 
writers, down to his time, as is here rejpte • 

siented K 

• 

Now this circumstance ye will surely thitt' 
not a little remarkable, that they, who Iw 
under the emperors, and felt the whole w^gh 
of their tyrannous persecution, should not 
ply the prophetic notes and characters of Anti- 
christ, to them^ if indeed the prophecies 
been fairly capable of such apfjication. 
I say, is exceedingly remarkable : for men ki 



but too apt even to wrest the scriptures to — H 

^ See nanj dtatioiis to tlus purpose in Dr. 
Crtd* p. it V. p. 210, 11, 12. 
1 Jerom, in Dan. viL Mede, p. 657. 
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Kense, Which favours thieir own causfe, or grati- SBWiwi 
fies their passions ; and to find a completion of 
prophecy in events, which fall out in their own 
days and concern themselves (as we see from sa 
ixmny nbsurd applications of the Apocalypse, 
justly objected to certain Protestant writers) ; 
though, when such events are past, and im- 
partiaHy considered, no such accomplishment 
of prophecy can be discerned in them. 

When the church of Rome, therefore, now 
pretends, that Antichrist is to be sought in Im-* 
perial and Pagan Rome, ye will naturally ask 
how it came to pass, that the ancient fathers, 
wIk) had the best opportunity of seeing the 
conformity of the prophecies with the trans-^ 
actions of their times, and' were so much in- 
terested in those transactions, should yet over- 
look such conformity, if it had been real, and 
fairly marked out by the prophecies, when inter- 
preters of these days are so quick-sighted? 
And to this question, no just and satisfactory 
mswer can be given, but that, in the opinion 
of those fathers, the characters of Antichrist 
were not sufficiently applicable to the Roman 
emperors ; or, if they were, that certain ex- 
press clauses in the prophecies themselves for- 
bade that application of them. Either way, 
their coi^iuct forms a strong presumption, that 
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6jcRM0!f the Antichrist of the prophets was not^ !»► 
could not be, the Roman Emperor. 



I know indeed^ that^ when the empire 

came Christian^ and factions sprang up in th^^ c 

church, the name of Antichrist, as a term fitz ^i 

reproach, .was not un frequently bestowed or^^^ 

such of the emperors as had made thentsdve^^s 

obnoxious to the orthodox party. But. this 

flippancy of language proves nothing but th< 

passion of the men who indulged themselves ii 

it, unless it be, that this term of reproach ws 

thought better suited to an ecclesiastic, than 

civil power : for the Emperor, being now the 

head of the Christian church, his persecutions? 

of the faith were deemed the more AntichrU — 

tian, as tliey especially disgraced his religious 

character. And how natural this idea was, t 

mean the idea of Antichrist , as intended bjr" 

the prophets of a religious, not civil power^ 

we may learn from the history of the schisms, 

which afterwards distracted the church under 

the papacy ; when the Antipopes very liberally, 

and constantly branded^ each other with the 

name of Antichrist : *as if they had found a. 

peculiar aptness in tlie prophetic language; 

to express ecclesiastical tyranny and usurpa^ 

tion. 
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Bat, whatever use we may make of these sbmic» 
&cts, it is clear, on all hands, that the Roman 
Emperor, as such, was thought to have no 
concern in the predictions concerning Anti-- 
chriftt; at least, that the more intelligent 
Christian writers of the three first centuries 
had no idea of his having any such concern in 
them : while, yet, they held very unani- 
mously, that some future power was to arise 
in the church, in which those predictions 
would be completed. 

H. This, in general, was the slate of the • 
controversy concerning Antichrist, till the 
down-fall of the Western empire; when the 
Bishop of Rome reared his head, and by de- 
grees found means, amidst the ruins of that 
mighty power, to s^dvance himself into the 
sovereignty of Rome, and, at length, of the 
Christian world: fixing his residence in the 
Teiy seat and throne of the Caesars. It remains 
^ see, in what light the reign of Antichrist 
^^ras^ thenceforth, considered by many eminent 
^meo^bers of that church, which now called it- 
self, and was, in a maimer, universaL In 
•mother words, we are to inquire, now that the 
imperial power, which the fathers would not 
acknowledge to be Antichristian, iiad deserted 
Home, whether the papal power, which took 
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5JUMMV its place on the seven hills, did niot^ hi j&e 
opinion of sober men, fill up all the rocasnics 
of the prophetic characters, and perfectly oor^ 
respond to that idea* 



I . So early, as about the close of the ractk 
century, Gregory the firsts or, the Cre^i, at 
he is usually called, the most revered, nad in 
some respects not undeservedly so, of aill the 
Roman pontifs, in a famous dispute with the 
Bishop of Constantinople, who had ttkcsi to 
himself the title of Oecumenical, or Universal 
# Bishop, objects to him, the arrogance and 
presumption of this claim, and treatsr hiis, on 
that account, as the fore-runner, at lea^t. 
Antichrist. His words are remarkable enoiiigli 
to be here quoted. / affirm it caif^dentlgf 
says He, that whoever calls himself UniverssiS^^ 
Bishop, or is desirous to he so callpd^ 
strates himself, hg this pride and elation 
heart, to he the fore-runner iif AnticUrisl^^ 
And, G^in, From this presumption ^ hi^ [h 
taking the name of Universal Btfi^<^] 
else can be collected, but that the times of A^ — 
fichrist are now at hand * ? 

^ Q^iisquis se universalem vocat> vel vocari desadetaXm^' 
in elatione su^ Antichristiun praecurrit.' 6r£6^. M. Op ^ 
Ep. XXX. 1. vi. Par. 1533. 

^ In Me ejus superbi&> quid alhid nisi prf)'iiinf(lift j 
Antichristi esse tcmpora designatur ? Ep. xxxiv. 1. ir. 




It ii to be observed of this Gregoryi ttiat he ««ww>t 
dfacWiirtd; for himself, . the title of Universal 
Bi^op, as! i^U as loused it to hii^.n^iriDg 
tanotber <rf Cotiistaiitinople. Hovir coniigtetitfy • 
he did 4his, vf\ien at the same tinie, he exer* 
Ciltd an authority, which can only belong to 
(ikat exacted- chck^ter, it k not my busine^ to 
ihqmire. ' Perhaps', he did not advert to tiic 
tonseqo^nce of his own actions : perhaps, Hkc 
an able inan, he meant to secure the thing, 
without troublihg himself about the name: 
perhaps^; h(^ was jealous of a rival to this daifn 
tif'cAtfcoBc authority, and would not permit 
tfi^ Bishop of iG!onstantinople to decorate him^ 
^f with Ovtitle, which was likely ta be fav<nir- 
able to the pretensions of that see, and injuria 
ous to his own. Whatever the reasons of his 
WSrtkict were, the^cf is, as i here repbdsent 
^i andclestrly shews that, in the judgment of 
tills reiiown^ Roman Bishop, Antichrist had 
liot y^^befeiti revealed in the person of the Ro- 
iliii^-Bn^^eroK^ and if ever he were to be re- 
!^le(i, tbcLttiot a civil, btit iecclesia;^tica) cbft* 
^^tefy agreed best with the prophetic dASorip- 
tie&8 <tf him »». 



-I . 



m With all his merits, Gregory the Great, it is to he 

feared, hod some Antidirbtian marks Upon him-; attd liif 

fthtasary of the East might have gone some vftty tow»rd« 

Jxing them upon liis Grandtur, if he had but obB(^Tfe4 
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8eiimo!i 2. Pope Boni&ce III. had not, it seems^ the 
scruples^ whatever they were^ of his predkceh 
sor, Gregory. He readily accepted^ or rather 
ioiportanately be^ed, this proud title of Oecur 
menical Bishop, from the Emperor^ Phocas; 
and transmitted it to all his successprs. And 
now^ it might be expected^ that the Bishqp of 
Rome would be Antichrist^ in his turn. But, 
such was the fortune of that see^ or the deyo* 
tion of die faithful to it^ that this charge was 
not presently brought against him : as if the 
spirit of dominion^ Which had so long possessed 
that city, were a thing of course, and could 
not misbecome the Bishop of Rottie, thougl^ it 
looked so Antichristian in him of Constant!* 
nople. 

Other reasons concurred to save the honour 
of the papal chair. Its authority greW| every 
day, more absolute : and the tradition of the 
church (which had hitherto been the chief sup- 
port of the doctrine concerning Antichrist) |^ 
dually sunk under the apprehension of that 
power, to which alone it could, with any ap- 
parent propriety, be applied : while the igno- 
rance of the times became such, that, except 

that Antidirist^ whoever he was> and whensoever to ap- 
pear iA the worlds is clearly marked oat in the 
as having his seat in old Rome, 
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I'haps iik the minds of some few retainer^ to sukmw 
the see of Rbme^ there was scarce hght enough 
left in the Christian world to point out the 
meaning of the prophecies ; if its gross super-^ 
stitioh would have otherwise permitted the ap- 
plication of them to the sacred person of the 
Pope, , 

3. Under the cover of all these advantages^ 
the Man of Sin had a convenient time to dis- 
play himself^ and to grow up into that fall size 
and stature, in which he could no longer be 
overlooked, or mistaken^ by those who had 
any knowledge of the prophecies, or skill in 
apfdying them« Accordingly we find that at 
the synod of Rheims, held in the Xth cen- 
tury ■*, Amulphus, Bishop of Orleans, ap- 
pealed to the whole council, whether the Bi- 
shop of Rome were not the Antichrist of the 
prophets ; sitting in the temple of God ; and 
perfectly corresponding to the marks, whidv 
St.. Paul had given of him. In particular, 
speaking of John the XVth, who then go^ 
vemed the church of Rome^ he apostrophized 
the assembly in these words — *' What think 
ye, reverend Fathers, of this man, seated on a 
lofty throne, and shining in purple and gold ? 

n A. 991. 
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«^jo» Whom do ye account him to be? Surely, if 
(Jbestitute of charity, and puffed up with the 
pride of science only. He is Antichrist, «/- 
ting in the temple of God, and shewing him" 
9elfthatheisGod^r 

4. In the former part of the Xlth centqry^ 
Berengarius, a man of principal note in those 
days, and distinguished by his free writings 
concerning the Eucharist, went so far as to 
call the church of Rome, the seat of Sdttm 
(which is but another apocalyptic name of An- 
tichrist) ; and to know from what source he 
derived this language, we need only reflect^ 
that^ in the catalogue of his works, we find a 
treatise written by him expressly on the book 
of Revelations p. 

« 

^ Quid hunc> reverend! patrea^ in sublimi solio resiiien-> 
tern, veste purpured. et aurek* i*adianteni ; quidhiUMi ia* 
^aaxa, esse censetis? Niaiinun, si charitate destituitur, 
sol^ue scienti^ inilatur et extollitur, AntighvisxVs e^t^ 
in templo Dei sedens, et se ostendens tanquam sit jyeui. 
UssER. de Christian, EccL succe^sione 8; statu, o. ii. p: SS.' 
Lond. 1^13. — Illyeici Caii Test. Fer. p, 1558; Ojficm. 
Jacob. Stper tt Jacob, CkoueL — This Axnulpb> Bishop of 
Orleans^ was esteemed^ in h\» day, the wisest aad most 
eloquent of all the Gallican prelates. Arnulphus — de %uq 
sic initio ejus synodi scnptuni est — Inter omnes GallUtnim 
episcopos sapientid et eloquentid clarissimvs habebatur, lb. 

P '' Ecclesiam vanitatiii/ & Sbi>em Satanje vocabat.** 
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Af^ this cetf^iy advanced^ the palpal powtf ^^^^* 
rose 16 it» height. And all the cfaaractevtof 
Antichrist glared ao strongly in thepersionof 
Hildebrancl^ who took the liiime ^ Gregory 
V^Mttiy that the Romi$h historian^ Jfoailhes 
Avent^us, speaks of it as a pointy in whioh 
the j^nerdlthf of fair^caiiAid^ and ingenuous 
Writers J were, agreed, !3f%«* then h^ganih^ 
empire of Antichrist '^. v • 

J. Pascal 11, who had been brought up at 

tW feet of Hildebrai\d, and sate upon the papal 

tivWP^n th^ >^gjijiuir^ pf tlie XII tU ce,ntury, 

was jtneatftd with a» little cerestippy, as his 

master had been; particularly, by Fluentius^ 

Bishop of Florence, and by the whole church 




-Jl 



St« Bernard, too, the most eminent person 
of ttot age, was so struck with the marks of 

UssEB. lie CkTistmn. Eccl. succes, ^ statu, c. 7. s. xxiv. p. 
IM.i^Jn'Apocalypfiin scripsisse testatur Boatonius Bu- 
riWBBi Cave, H. L. vol. ii. p. 131. Oxon. If 43. 

^ Fhteque omnes boni, aperti^ justi, ingenui, simpli* 
^ 'tiUB imperium Aalichristi coepissc, quod ea quae 
^^■ktai servator iioster tot annos ante nobis cantavit, 
^••niMt eo tempore cemebant, memorise literanim pro- 
HMihe. AvvkL. Boiokum^ 1. v. p. 591. Ingoktad. 1554. 

* Cave, H. L. vol. ii. p. 258. Cone. Flor. 1 104. U»«er, 
De Qirist. Eccl. succ, ^ gtnt. c. v. s. v. p. lOf). 

VOL. V. O 
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^MBHw Antichristianism in the church ojF Rome (t(y 
ivhich^ however, in other respects^ he w^ 
enough devoted) that h^ employed, all the thiw' 
der of his rhetoric (in which faiculty he exc^ 
led) against its corruptions ; esiclaimin^. thdU 
ike ministers of Christ were become the s^r- 
vant^ of Antichrist : and that the bea^st qff^Jit 
Apocalypse had seated himself in the chair .^f 
St. Peter*. ^ 

s MiNisTRi Christi svnt, bt sb&vivnt Avtichrzs^ 
{Serm.swp, Caniic. xxxiii.] — It is true, by Antichrist^ ^ 
seetHiS not to mean the Pope^ but, in general, an evU pcmn- 
ciple, which then domineered in the church. Yet he xe^ 
fers lis to the famous passage in the first Epistle to '^^ 
Thessalontans, ch. ii. And he tells us in his $6th epi»^^i 
tliat he had heard one Norbert, a man of exemplaiy pi^'^i 
say. That Antichrist would be revealed in that age. Hencr'^ i^ 
seems probable, that some one person or power was in 3ul 
eye. After all, he says, that Norbert's reasons did -^^^ 
satisfy him. Yet, in another epistle, he asserts expies^^^y 
— Bestia ilia de Apocalypsi, cui datum est os loquens blV-^* 
phemiae^ et bellum gerere cum Sanctis, Petri cat-^^^" 
DRAM occ UP AT, tanquam leo paratus ad praKbon. J^i"' 
cxxv : which was, in other words, to call the Pdpe, ^^^'^ 
lichrist. It is evident that St. Bernard applied the p^^J^ 
phecies in the Revelation to the successor of St Peter — '" 
I mention these things so particularly, to shew, what ^^ 
sentiments on this head really were \ which have beea 
i*epresented by hasty writers, who transcribe fit>m 
other, without examining, themselves^ th6 aathoritiefl^ 
quote. 
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But this charge was now so general, and s^j 
^oundedsohigbjthat i t reached the ears of oMer^, 
l^ides prelates, and churchmen. Historians 
*«|ate, that it made an impression on our mili- 
*wy king, Richard I. ; who, being at Messina 
in Sicily, in his way to the Holy Land, and 
l^earing much of the learned Abbot Joachim of 
CSalabria, (a man, famous in those times for 
-bis warm invectives against the Roman hierar* 
^y ;) had the curiosity to take a lecture from 
him on this subject. His text was. Antichrist^ 
*ikI the Apocalypse ; which he explained in so 
pointed and forcible a manner, as was much 
to tbe satisfaction, we are told, of his royal 
auditar^ 

tf. The first appearance of the })e<^>ple, called 
WaMenses or Albigenses, was in this age; 

* Catk, H. L.. v. ii. p. 97s. Ror;. i>i Hovhuuv, Aif- 
xjx- PflF» Pa$t. p. 681. Ed. Ffanc. lOriK— In tim af^e 
L^Ufli}, was composed a very rtmmhtijh: trshd on tti£ 
•AJoct c£ Antichrist, which mav \jfT t^.-b in M^K*, W//rfci, 
F-TSl- — 3fr. Mede 7U]ip«>%Uy and •efitM luit-jtd to have 
tint the tme ductiine of Antichrist via^^ and WSftt 
to be, a nnsterv, cm* scctK, fill tbe IC'h (J^rdxnj* 
it &Dows trial t!^ t£^,fnu»u^, riftb^^o ^MffsA, 
fK dtfJaausifJFf tnassztmtSMfjfAf (fr u^ \^, 
Isr awi- fro f<zra5*^# « a»t' wi%f<f^ 4utia^ 
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fi^^ but, in the hext, the Xlllth centuty, they 
pfevaikd to that degree, that Onisadfes md In- 
qiiisitiotts wefe thought little eudtigh to te«6f- 
ployed against them* We riiiy khdfw ^M 
the giitlt of this people v^ats, wheh ^e tinflfr- 
irt:ai>d frotgi their books, aild from the te^moisf 
of the ^eat historian, Thuarius, thait k IdiJiw^ 
i{)rinciple of their heresy was. To treat Ae 
P6pe as Antichrist ; and the church bf Rdftc, 
as Babylon; on the authority of the prophe- 
cies contained in the Revelation '*. 

use of the deduction, here made, is not in the ^east affected 
by it For my pur|)ose in giving this catalogue of mi' 
nesses to the doctrine of Antichrist, was not to justify that 
doctrine, in the tTue, that is, Protestant sense* of it (fiJT 
then, not only the preceding testimonies, but even some 
of the following, would have been omitted) but merd^ to 
shew tliat the general^ at least, and confused idea of some 
such doctrine did, in hict, subsist in the ancient Christian 
church. That what idea they had of this doctrine was 
founded on the pTophecies, is clear from the terms in. which 
they express themselves. And, though the doctrine itself 
was very unper&ctly conceived, and inconsequential^ ap- 
plied by them, still their language shews that th^ bad 
some notion of a corrupt spiritual power, which was, in 
their sense of the prophets, to domineer in the church of 
Rome: whence I draw this conclusion (for the sake of 
which, this whole deduction is made). That the present 
application of the prophecies concerning Antichrist to 
papal Rome, is not wholly new and unauthorized ; as the 
prejudice, I am here combating, supposeth it to be. 
« ViTEiNG/k in Apoc. p. 747. Amst 1719. Dssia. 



jQ^^r \ t^js|t^Qnies oqcRr in the ;bisstqry of s^?i« 
fJii^j^i |iut J mu^ pot omit Ijhat of pur ^* 
JTjUjpqiii^ historian, Matthe^w Paris; who hath 
tiaken care to inform us, that his contemporary, 
Xlobert Grostdte, Bishop of Lincoln, the most 
fcqQ^i(l^ble of all the English bishops, and 
^^lyil^U^ reAQ>vi)e^ for his ajffection to civil and 
xeligious liberty, was so much in earnest in 
fixing this charge on the see of Rome, that, as 
it had been the common theme of his medita- 

De.^Scqi. fucc. &'stat. c. 6 and 8. Thuanus, 1. vi. s. 16, 
voL L.p. ;S21. £d. Buckley. 

▼ See^ especially^ the fsanous apeech of £verbard> bi- 
shop of.S^ltsboucg, at the assembly of Ratisbonne> m the 
'Gme qi Gregory the IXth 5 inserted at large in Aventinus, 
Jnn» Boifir. 1. viL p. 684. The following extracts from it 
win b&dMHight curious. Hildebrandus ante annos centum 
^tque (iq^tuaginta primus specie religionis Antichristi iax^ 
peril f|U)d«iXl^ntajecit. p. 684. 

Flaming i)li fiabylonue [meaning the Bishops of Rome] 

soli ngaase cupiunt, &rre parem nop possunt^ non de-> 

sisttent 4pnec omaia pedibus suis conculcaverint> atque in 

temj^D^ sedemt, extoUaMurque supra omneid, quod co* 

. litwr. lb. 

Nova consilia sub pectore volutat, ut proprium sibi con- 
stituat imperium« leges commutat, suas sancit; contami- 
nate diripit, spoUat, ftaudat^ occidit^ perditus homo ille 
Cquem Autichri$tum vQcare sqlentj in cujus fronte contumc'* 
Uie iiomea s^iptu|u est^ '^ iPeus sum^ errare non possum^** 
in templo Dei sedet, hmg^ lat^ue dominjitur. lb, 

'^Reges decern pariter existunt — Decern Cornua — Cor- 
mque parr«/Km— Quid h^Lc prophetic apertius ? p. 685. 
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Sermon tions during life, so it occupied his dying mo- 
ments; the Pope, and Ariiichrist, heing; as 
he tells us, among the last words of this zeal- 
ous prelate ^. 

7. The XlVth century affords many autho- 
rities in point; among which the immortal 
names of Dante^ and Petrarch y are commonly 

w Matth. Paris, ad ann. 1253. p. 874. e<L Watts, 1640. 

X Purgat. 32. 

y Epistolarum sine titulo Liber. Ep. xvi. p. 130. Basil, 
1581. — Many strokes in this epistle are, to the last de- 
gree, severe and caustic. Addressing himself to Rome, 
*^ JUa equidem ipsa es, says he, qiiam in spiiitu sacer yi£t 
Evangelista. — Populi et gentes et lingua;, aquae sunt su- 
per quas meretrix sedes ; recognosce habitum. Mulier 
circumdata purpura, et coccino, et inaurata auro, et lar 
pide pretioso, et margaritis, habens poculum aureuno m 
ipanu su^, plenum aboniinatione et immunditi£L fomict- 
tionis ejus. — Audi reliqua. Et vidi (inquit) mulierem 
ebriam de sanguine sanctorum, et de sanguine martjfrum 
Jesu. Quid siles ?" — And so goes on to apply the prophe- 
cies of the Revelation to the church of Rome, in terms 
that furnish out a good comment on the famous veree in 
one of his poems-— 

G'w. Roma, hor Babylonia fahe e ria — 
Numberless jiassages in the writings of Petrarch speak 
of Rome, under the name of Babylon, But an equal stress 
is not to be laid on all of these. It should be remembered, 
that the Popes, in Petrarch's tune, resided at Avignon; 
^eatly to the disparagement of themselves, as he thought, 
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cited. But the example of our Wicklif^ who 
^kdomed that age, is most to our purpose^ and 
niay excuse the mentioa of any other. Thi^ 
^srtraordinary man saw far into all the abuses 
of his time : but he had nothing more at hearty 
"than to expose the Antichristianisnk of the j(Io-» 
man Pontif «. 

8. Still, as the times grew more enlightened, 
the controversy concerning Antichrist became 
more general and important. The writings of 

and especially «f Rome; of which this singalarman was 
Jitde. less than idolatraus. The situation of the place, sur* 
rounded by waters, and his splenetic concern £or the 
exiled Churdi (for under this idea, he painted to himself 
the I\4)e*s migration to the banks of Avignon) brought to 
his ndnd the condition of the Jewish church in the Baby* 
loinan captivity. And this paralld was all, perhi^, that 
he- meant to insinuate in most of those passages. But, 
when he applies the prophecies to Rome, as to the Apo» 
cittbfpiic Babylon (as he clearly does in the epistle under 
consideration) his meaning is not equivocal: and we do 
him but justice to give him an honourable place among 
theTESTES Veritatis. 

' See the catalogue of his works in Cave*s Hist. Lit vol. 
ii. App. p. 63 ; in which is the following book of Dialogues. 
IHalogorum libri quatuor^ quorum — quartus Romanse 
J^cdesise sacramenta, ejus pestiferam vocationem, Anti* 
CRRisTi REGNUM, fratrum fraudulentam originem atque 
eorum hypocrisim^ variaque nostro sevo soitu diguissix^^ 
perstringit. 
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^Vft^^ Wteklif had great effects both at bdfne/and 
abroad; and, with other causes^ confribot^ 
Tcry much to the cultivaltion of free enquiry, 
and to the improvement of all usefdl •kn€)w- 
ledge^ in the XVth century. The ^hiirch of 
Rome wa!i pushed vigorously ph all sides ; and, 
in her turn, omitted no means of ^difni^feQce. 
That the worst, were not scrupled, may be 
$eeti by what passed in England at tha?£ tifiie, 
as well as by the sanguinary and faithless. pro^ 
ceedings at the council of -Constance. JLord 
Cobham, and the two Bohemian martyrs, were 
committed to the flames, for nothing so ,m 
ias for assertiilg the impious doctrine, ^ fHiai 
the Pope was Antichrist.* 

9. We now enter on the XVIth caitury ; 
distinguished in the annals of mankind by thai 
great event, TTie Reforttidtibn 6f l<t)^ djlpreffsed^^l 
and much adulterated religion. The'ChriitfetEr — i 
world had slumbered in its chains, for fuU'terri^ai 
ages. But Liberty came at hst — 

LibertaSy quce sera tameri respexit 

This important work was begun, and pro 
secuted, on the common principle. That th< 
bishop of Rome was Antichrist: and thegrea "* 
separation from the church of Rome, was ev6i 



^^^^hoit! Jailed on the idea^ That Itome was Sgjnm 
'MI10 £al^][on of the Revelation; and that 
^Jhi^btittns were bound by an express command 

xn tho$e prophecies, to come out of her com* 

xnunion. 



liCd X. was thunder-struck with this crjr^ 
ivhioh'resoundedon all sides; and, in the Last 
Xateran council, gave it in charge to all preach- 
ers, that none of them should presume to call 
the Pope, Antichrist, or to treat this obnoxi- 
ous subject in their discourses to the people ^« 
But his edict came too late. The notion had 
taken deep root in the minds of men ; and the 
name of Antichrist, as applied to the Pope, 
wais current in all quarters. 

lOi. From this time to the present, the charge 
efAntichristianism against the church of Rome 
lis to be regarded, not as the language of private 
men, or particular synods ; but as the common 
Voice of the whole Protestant world : so that it 

will be needless to bring down the history of 

it any lower. 

a Mandantes omnibus^ &c. — - tempus quoque prafixuiA 
JhUwrorvm maloruniy vel Antichristi adventum — pr<e«' 
ciiciire, vel asserere, neqiuiquam prammant, BiK. CoNCi 
JLaieran, v. sub JLecme X. Sess, id. p. 632^ 
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«iquiMw '' This deduction, though made with all pos- 
sible brevity, hath held us so long, that 1 
have but time for one or two short reflexions 
upon it. 

1. First, It may seem probable from the 
general prevalence 6f this ppinion, in all the 
periods of the Christian church, that it must 
needs have some solid ground in the scriptural 
prophecies : it not being otherwise conceiv- 
able, that it should spread so far, and continue 
so long ; or that the more enlightened, as well 
as barbarous ages should concur in the profes^ 
sion <rf it. 

2. Secondly y from the catalogue of illustri*- 
ous names, here produced, and from the sin- 
gular stress, which all Protestant churches to 
this day have ever laid on this principle, wc 
may see the importance of the general question-' 
The papal divines have an evident reason fo 
treating it with contempt. The men o 
thought and inquiry, who speculate within Ui 
Roman communion, may be restrained by con — 
siderations of fear or decency, from joining ^ 

b M. d*AIeinbcrt> indeed, goes further. He acquaints^ 
us, tliat this charge is now out of date, and that nobody*"*' 
either within or without the Romish communion, mak^:^ 
it any longer. For, speaking of a public inscriptioii a-^ 
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in this invidious charge arainst the head of semw 
their church. But for any, that profess Chris- 
tianity, and call themselves Protestants, to 
nlake light of inquiries into the prophecies 
concerning Antichrist, ^and to manifest a scorn 
of all attempts to apply them in the way, in 
which they have so generally, and with such 
efiect been applied, is a sort of conduct, which 
will not so readily find an excuse, much less a 
justification. 

3. Lastly^ whatever becomes of the truths 
or importance of the doctrine, the antiquity of 
it is not to be disputed. For we are authorised 

€ieneva> in which the Pope is called Antichrist, he animad« 
verts on this disgrace of that Protestant people, and very 
kindly suggests to them what their improved . sentiments 
and language should be on that subject. As for the Ca- 
tholics (says he, very gravely,) the Pope is regarded by 
them, as the Head of the true Church : By sage and moderate 
Protestants, he is seen in the light of a sovereign prince, 
whom they respect, though they do not obey him : But, in 
an age like this, he is no longer Antichrist in the 
OPINION OF ANYBODY. '* Pour Ics Catholiqucs, le Pape 
est le chef de la veritable EglLse 3 pour les Protestants sages 
& mod^r^, c'est un Souverein qu'ils respectent comme 
Prince sans lui ob^ir : mais dans un siecle tel que natre, it 
n*est plus I' Antichrist pour personne:* Encyclopedie, Art. 
Geneve. — If the present age be, here, truly charac* 
terized, it was high time, or rather it was too late, to 
found this Protestant Lecture. 
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semw to affirm^ on the most certain j^rounds of hif- 
tory, that a Roman power, commonly pdid 
Antichrist, was 0}i;pected to arise in the latter 

_ # 

timely by the primitive Christians; an^l that 
the Jmperial, was not deemed to be thfttpowqr, 
so long as it subsisted. It is, further, un- 
questionable that not the Emperor^ but the 
Bishop or Church of Rome, was afterwai^s 
thought entitled to the name of Antichri3t b^ 
many persons of that communion^ for several 
successive centuries, previous to the aera of the 
Reformation. • 

These facts should abate the wonder, at 
least, which some tepress at hearing the name* 
of the 'Pope and Antichrist pronounced tp- 
vgether. They must surely convince every man, 
that this language, whatever foundation it 
may, or may not have, in the prophecies, is 
not taken up without precedents aod authori- 
ties; and that the notion, conveyed by.it, is 
not a conceit of yesterday, which sprung out 
of recent prejudices, and novel interpretations. 
This, I say, is a conclusion which every man 
.roust draw from the premises, laid down in 
this discourse: and this, for the present, is the 
main use I would request, you to malce of 
those premises. 



SERMON VIII. 



I^RKJUDICES AGAINST THE 
DOCTRINE OF ANTICHRIST- 



VHU 



1 Ep. John ii. l8. 

— 1^ have heared that Antichrist shall 

come-^ 

v/Nft of the principal prejudices against the sermon 
doMirm^ of Antichrist, as understood and applied 
by Phrtestant divines, arises out of a circum- 
ItAtece, which was just touched in the close of 
i^ last discourse, and is of importance enough 
t6' be now resumed and more particularly con- 
dklefed. 

I. It i^ well known that, when the Refor- 
ite&tion was set on foot in thfe sixteenth cen* 
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Sermom tury, this great work was every where justified 
and conducted on the general principle, " That 
the Pope, or at least the church of Rome, was 
Antichrist.*' 



'^ Now men of sense, who have looked no 
farther into the subject, and yet remember, as 
they easily may, the bitterness, the policy, 
the fraud, too commonly observable in the con- 
duct of religious (as of other) parties, easily M 
into the suspicion. That this cry of Antichrist 
was only an artifice of the time, or at least an 
extravagance of it ; when the minds of men were 
intensely heated against each other, and when 
of course no arms would be refused, that might 
serve to annoy or distress the enemy. 

In these circumstances, it was natural enough, 
it will be said, for angry men to see that in the 
prophecies which was not contained in them ; 
or for designing men to feign that which th?y 
did not see ; in order the more eff^tually to 
carry on the cause in which they, bad em- 
barked, and to seduce the unwary multitude 
into their quarrel. In short, the passions of 
the Reformed, it is readily presumed, had, 
some way or other, conjured up this spectre of 
Antichrist, as a convenient engine, by which 
they might either gratify their own spleen, or 
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Excite that of the people; the ptx>pheci€$ all sbrmw 
the while being eo further concerned in the 
question^ than as they were wrested for these 
purposes (as they frequently have been, in like 
cases) from their true and proper meaning.'* 

To remove this capital prejudice (which> 
more than any other, hath, perhaps, diverted 
serious men from giving a due attention to this 
argument) was the main purpose of the pre- 
ceding discourse ; in which it was clearly shewn 
iirom. historical testimony, that the question 
concerning Antichrist had its rise in the earliest 
times; that the prophecies concerning Anti- 
christ, though imperfectly enough understood, 
and, it may be, passionately applied, had yet, 
been considered, very generally, as referring to 
same corrupt Christian and even ecclesiastical 
person or power; and that many eminent 
members of the Christian church had even ap- 
plied those prophecies to the same person or 
power, to which Protestants now apply them, 
and for the same end, which Protestants have 
in view, when they apply them to such person 
or power, for many successive centuries, before 
the Reformation began. From all which it i^ 
undeniable, that the Reformers did not inno- 
vate in the interpretation of the prophecies con- 
cerning Antichrist ; and that their application 
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Bk»m<w of them tq the sec of Rome, was not a contfi- 
•vm. . 

vanoe, which sprung out of the passionate 

resentments^ or interested policies of that time. 

It is true indeed (for the truth should not, 
and needs not be concealed) that the Reformers 
were forward enough to lay hold on this' re- 
ceived sense of the prophecies, and to inake 
their utmost advantage of it ; the account of 
which matter is, briefly, this : The Christian 
chutch haid now for many ages been held to- 
gether in a close dependence on the chair <rf 
St. Peter ; and to secure and perpetuate that 
dependence, was the principal object and con- 
cerri of the papa! court. Various means* were 
employed for this purpose ; but the most eflfee- 
tual was thought to be, to inculcate in' the 
strongest terms on the minds of Christians llie 
absGflute necessity of communicating with the 
Bishop of Rome, as the centre of tinity, and, 
by divine appointment, the supreme visible 
head of the Christian world. Hence, to re- 
nounce in any degree the authority and jilris- 
diction of Rome, was deemed the most inex- 
piable of all sins. The name of Schism was 
fastened upon it ; a name, which was sounded 
higher than that of Heresy itself, as implying 
in it the accumulated guilt of Apostacy, and 
Infidelity. The way of heaven was shut against 
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sili offenders of this sort ; and, to make their sermok 

VIII, 

condition as miserable, as it was hopeless,, all 
the engines of persecution, such as racks, fires, 
gibbets, inquisitions, and even Crusades, had 
been employed against them : as was seen in 
the case of the Albigenses and others, who, at 
different times, had attempted to withdraw 
themselves from the papal dominion. 

Such was the state of things, when the bold 
spirit of Luther resolved, at all adventures, to 
break through this inveterate servitude*, so 
dextrously imposed on the Christian world, 
under the pretence, and in the name, of eccle- 
siastical union. Yet the peril of the attempt 
was easily foreseen, or was presently felt. And, 
therefore, the Reformers (to prevent the ill 
effects which the dreadful name of Schism 
might have on themselves and their cause, and 
to satisfy at once their own consciences and 
those of their adherents) not only revived and 
enforced the old charge of Antichristianism 
against the church of Rome ; but further in- 
sisted (on the authority of those prophecies 
which justified the charge) that Christians were 
bound in conscience, by tl^e most express com- 

« # 

■^ Rompons leiu% liens^ dit-il^ et rejettons leur joug de 
(kstus nos t^tes. Boisuet, H. V. I i. c. 26. 

VOL. V. P 
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^vnr ^^^^^ *^ break all communion with her. The 
. expedient^ one sees^ was well calculated to 
serve the purpose in hand : but still the com- 
mand was truly and pertinently alledged ; for 
it exists in so many words (however the blind- 
ness or the bigotry of former times had over- 
looked it) in the book of the Revelations^ 
So that whoever admitted the charge itself to 
be well founded, could not reject this conse- 
quence of it, That Christ and Antichrist had 
no fellowship with each other. And on this 
popular ground, chiefly, the Protestant cause, 
in those early times, was upheld ; with no 
small advantage to the patrons of it ; it being 
now clear, that the invidious imputation of 
Schism had lost its malignity in the general 
obligation, which lay upon Christians, to re- 
nounce all communion with the church of 
Rome. 

This being the true account of that zeal, 
with which the doctrine of Antichrist was as- 
serted in the days of Reformation, let m see 
how the case stands iat present ; and whether 
any reasonable prejudice lies agamst the doc- 

• 

^ Come out of her, my people, that ye be not partaken 
(if her sins, anA that ye receive not of her plagues. Kcv^. 
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trine Itself, from the uses, that were then so semiw 
happily made of it; 

In the first place, The injunction, to come 
Dut of her J was, as I observed, not forged by 
the Reformers; nor (admitting that church 
to be Antichristian) was it misrepresented by 
them. Every reader of the prophecies must 
confess, that the command is clearly delivered, 
and that the sense of it is not mistaken. How 
serviceable soever, therefore, this topic was to 
the cause of reformation, it is not, on that ac- 
count, to be the less esteemed by the just and 
candid inquirer. 

In the next place, I will freely admit, that 
the dread, in which most men, if not all men«^ 

c II [Luther] condamnoit les Bohemiens qui s'etoient 

separez de n6tre communioB, et protestoit qu'il ne lui ar« 

riveroit jamais de tomber dans un semblable Schisme, Bosr 

suety Hist, des Variat, 1. i. p. 21. Par. 1740. And again, 

p. 28 ; Apres, dit-il [Luther,] qUe j*eus surmont^ tous les 

argumens qu*on proposoit, il en restoit un dernier qu'k 

)ptme je pus surmonter par le secours de Jesus Christ avec 

ttiie extreme difficult^ & beaucoup d'angoisse -, c'est qu'il 

faUoU ecouter I'Eglise. — One sees for what purpose M. 

Bossuet quotes these passages, and others of the same 

kind, from the writings of Luther. However, they shew 

^ly clearly how deep. an impression the idea of Schism hsd 

made on the mind even of this intrepid Reformer. 

P 2 
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swMtoN of that time, were held, of incurring the im- 
putation of Schism^ was much greater, than 
the occasion required, and, upon the whole, a 
8ort of panic terror. For, though a causeless 
separation from the church would indeed have 
loaded the Reformers with much and real guilt, 
yet when the abuses of it had risen to that 
height as to reduce an honest man to the alter- 
native, either of committing sin, or of leaving 
its communion, they might well have justified 
themselves on the evident necessity of the 
thing, and had no need of a positive command 
to authorize their separation. All this is, now, 
clearly seen ; and if the first Reformers did 
not see thus much (as very probably they did 
not) all that follows is, That the doctrine of 
Antichrist, from which that command* derivedk 

its cflfect, was less necessary to their cause*^ 

« 

than they supposed it to be; not, that thi 
doctrine itself is without authority, or the com 
mand without obligation. 



Lastly, I observe, that, though the violencer 
of the time might force the Reformers to 
shelter in this doctrine of Antichrist, an 
though the prejudices of the time might inducr^ 
them to take the advantage, they did, of it * 
yet, neither of these considerations afifords an 



/ 

I 
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jiigt presumption against the doctrine, as it lies ^^!^^ 
in scripture, and is enforced by us at this time 
out of it ; because we argue, not from their iiu- 
thority, but from the prophecies themselves; 
which are much better understood by us, than 
they were by them ; and are still maintained 
to speak the sense, which they put upon them, 
I mean with respect to the general application 
of them to the church of Rome, though we 
Jiave nothing to apprehend either from the 
power of that church, or from the prejudices 
of the people. 

. Let no man, therefore, rashly conclude, 
from the free use made of this doctrine by our 
old Reformers (and there is scarce one of them 
that has not left behind him a tract or dis- 
course on Antichrist) that it hath no better or 
other foundation, than in their interests or pas- 
sions. A reasonable man sees, that it has no 
dependance at all upon them. That Luther, 
indeed, heated in the controversy with the 
church of Rome, and smoaking, as I may say^ 
from the recent blast of the papal thunders, 
should cry out. Antichrist ^, shall pass, if 

^ Contra Bullam^ Jntichristi — a tract of Luther^ so 
caUed, against the Bull of Leo X. 
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8JIJM0'' you will, for a sally of rage and desperation*. 
But that we, at this day, who revolve the pro- 
phecies at our ease, and are in little more dread 
of modem Rome, than of ancient Babylon, 
should still find the resemblance so striking as 
to fall upon the same idea ; and should even be 
driven against the strong bias of prejudice 
(which with us, in England, for above a cen- 
tury past, has drawn the other way) to adopt 
the language of our great Reformer ; this, I 
say, is a consideration of another sort, alid 
will not be put off so slightly. 

Still, there are other prejudices, vs^iich op- 
pose themselves to this great Protestant prin- 
ciple. That the Pope is Antichrist ; and these, 
it will not be beside the purpose of this Lectn*^ 
to consider. It may, then, be said, 

II. " That, although there be not the same 
evident necessity for bringing this odious 
charge against the Papacy, as there wAs for- 
merly in the infancy of Reformation, yet ob- 
vious reasons are not wanting, which may pos- 
sibly induce the Protestant churches of our 
times to repeat and inforce it. So long as the 

« 

« Luther reconnoit apr^ la rupture ouYerte, que dans 
les commencemens il 6toit comme ait desespoir — 

Bossuety H, F.'c. 2^' 
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seps^ration is kept up, the parti^ns of the s^Bum 
cause will not scruple to lay hold pn ^v^vy po« 
pular topic, by which it may be prooioted* 
But an ill namey is the readiest of all expedi- 
exitSy and generally the most efiectual, for this 
service. And as Heretic is the term in use, 
when the church of Rome would discredit the 
Reformation ; so, Antichrist serves just as well, 
in the mouth of a Protestant, to disgrace the 
Catholic party. Hence, the people are grati- 
fied in a low spite sigainst the person of the 
Pope ; the better sort are confirmed in their 
religious or politic aversion to the church of 
Rome ; and Princes themselves are invited to 
come in aid of the prophecies, by turning their 
arms and councils against a godless antichris- 
tian tyranny : and all this, to the ruin of pub- 
lic peace, and in defiance of Christian charity." 

When men declaim; instead of arguing, or, 
what is worse, when they argue from their 
suspicions only, it may not be easy to give 
them an answer to their satisfaction. Other- 
vrise^ one might reply. 

First, That the question is not, what use 

has been, or may be, made of this doctrine 

concerning Antichrist; but whether there be 

reason to believe that such doctrine is really 

contained in sacred scripture. If there be^ it 
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isRMON will become us to treat it with respect, how 

VIII, . . 

much soever it may have been misapplied, or 
perverted, 

In the next place, one might observe thai 
no man, who understood the state of this con- 
troversy, ever applied the prophecies concernr 
ing Antichrist to the person of the Pdpe, but 
in general to the church of Rome, or rather to 
the Atitichristian spirit, by which it is go^ 
verned ; or, if to the Pope, to him only as rer 
presenting that society, of which he is the 
head ; and so far only, as he acted in the spirit 
of it. And there is nothing strange or unusual 
in this use of the term. When Hobbes wrote 
his famous book, called Leviathan, (a word, 
now at least, of almost as ill sound, as Antir 
christ itself) no man supposes, that he meant 
to apply this character, exclusively, to the 
person of any prince, then living; but, in 
general, to civil government, according to the 
ideas he had formed of it. And this way of 
speaking, as I have before observed, is espe- 
cially familiar to the sacred writers. Many of 
the Popes are said to have been, and, for any 
thing I know, may have been. Saints, in their 
private morals: so that when we apply the 
termi Antichrist, ,to them, we do not mean 
to stigmatize their persons, but merely to ex- 
press the sense which the prophecies le^d us to 
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entertain of the communion, over which they sekmo^ 
preside ; though they may not exemplify in 
their own conduct, or not in any femarjcable 
degree, the avowed principles of that com- 
munion. 



Conceive, therefore, with more respect of 
Protestant divines, when they explain and vin- 
<licate the prophecies concerning Antichrist, 
than to suppose, that they indulge in them- 
selves, .or would encourage in others, a low 
spite against the person of the Roman Pontif. 

Thirdly y It is to be observed, that, although 
this prophetic language may tend to confirm 
Protestants in a religious^ or, if you will, po^ 
Ittic aversion to the church of Rome ; yet it is 
not therefore to be forbbrn, if the scriptures 
do, indeed^ authorize the use of it ; nor is there 
any hurt done, if the principles of that church 
be not misrepresented ; for then* such aversion 
becomes the wisdom and the duty of all Chris- 
tians. Besides, this aversion proceeds no far- 
ther in well-informed Protestants, than to keep 
them at distance from the Romish communion, 
and to admonish others of their obligation to 
forsake it. And, if the members, above all, 
if the rulers, of that communion would restrain 
their zeal within the same bounds (though they 
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Sermon would pot, we say, be equally justified in this 
zeal) neither public peace, nor Christian cha- 
rity, would suffer by it. 

Lastly^ it should be remembered, Tha^ 
when the prophecies foretell the downfall of 
Antichrist, and even go so far as to point out 
to us the princes of that communion, as the 
destined instruments of such catastrophe ; yet 
neither is hereby any duty imposed on those 
princes to make war upon the Pope, nor any 
encouragement given to Protestants themselves 
to concur in any such measures. For the 
prophets simply predict an event ; and do not 
deliver in their prediction, or propose to de- 
liver, rules for our conduct. Our Saviour 
himself, speaking by the spirit, and in the 
language of prophecy, said — / come not to 
send peace on earth, but a sword. But will 
any man suppose that this prediction justifies, 
or was meant in any degree to justify, that 
state of things, which it describes, and which 
the author of it foresaw would too certainly" 
come to pass ? Nor think, that the event pre-^ 
dieted, I mean, the fall of Antichrist, will- 
not take place, unless our invectives, or hostile^ 
attempts, make way for it. If the predictio 
be divine, there is One, who will see that i 
be accomplished. Princes and States may hav( 
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nothing less in view than to fulfill the prophe- ^JSj^ 
cies of sacfed Scripture : yet, when the ap- 
pointed time is come, they will certainly fulfill 
them, though they never thought of coming in 
aid of' the prophecies — though we should not 
encourage them in any such presumptuous de- 
sign — nay, though we should do our utmost, 
as it is our duty to do, to restrain vindictive 
and ill-advised men from turning their arms 
even against Antichrist himself, for the- sake of 
religion. 

This topic, I know, is much laboured by 
the advocates of the papal cause, in order to 
throw disgrace on Protestant writers, whom 
they consider as so many incendiaries, wickedly 
attempting to spread the flames of war through 
Christian societies. There might be a time 
when, in the case of some few men, transported 
by passion, .because outrageously oppressed, 
there was, perhaps, some colour for this charge. 
But to persist in it, as they still do, only 
shews that they neither conceive with due re- 
irerence of divine prophecy, nor do justice to 
that spirit of toleration by which the Protest- 
ant churches, at least of our days, are so emi- 
nently distinguished. 

III. ^^ A third prejudice, which operates in 
the minds of many persons against the princir 
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%TMMOH pie under consifleration. arises from the dis- 
agreeing opinions of learned men concerning 
the sense and application of the prophecies; 
while not only the papal Divines, but many 
^rriters of note even among ourselves, have 
strenuously maintained that the church of 
Rome is no way concerned in the predictions 
concerning Antichrist.'* 

To obviate this prejudice, I observe, 

1. That arguments from authority, in all 
cases where reason and good sense must finally 
decide, are very little to be regarded. Shew 
me the question in religion, or even in com- 
mon morals, about which learned men have 
not disagreed ; nay, shew me a single text of 
scripture, though ever so plain and precise, 
which the perverseness or ingenuity of inter- 
preters has not drawn into different, and often 
contrary meanings. What then shall we con- 
clude ? That there is no truth in reUgion, no 
certainty in morals, no authority in sacred 
scripture? If such conclusions, as these, be 
carried ]to their utmost length, in what else 
can they terminate, but absolute universal 
scepticism ? 

2. I observe that this authority, after all, 
whatever w^eight we may, in the general, sup- 
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pose it to have, is, in the present case, no Srrmon 
^at matter ; for it is, in effect, but the au- 
thority of ONE man, whose eminent worth, 
however, and lustre of reputation, made it 
current with some others. 

The character of Hugo Grotius is well 
known. He is justly esteemed among the 
ablest and most learned men of an age, that 
abounded in ability and learning. Besides his 
other shining talents, his acquaintance with 
history wai extensive; and his knowledge of 
scripture, profound. ' And yet, with two such 
requisites for unlocking the true sense of the 
prophetic writings, this excellent man under- 
took to prove in form, That the Pope was not 
Antichrist. 

The account of this n^ischance, is as extra- 
ordinary, as the mischance itself. The moral 
qualities of Grotius were still more admirable, 
than his intellectual: and in these qualities, 
we shall find the true spring of his unhappy 
and misapplied pains on the subject before us. 

H^ was in his own nature just, candid, be- 
nevolent, to a supreme degree; and the ex- 
perience of an active turbulent life had but for- 
tified him the more in a love of these pacific 
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HKKmoH virtues. He was, on principle, a sincere and 
zealous Christian ; and consequently impressed 
with a due sense of that exalted charity, which 
is the characteristic of that religion : but he 
had seen and felt much of the mischiefs, which 
proceed from theological quarrels: and thus 
every thing concurred to make him a friend to 
peace, and, above all, to peace among Chris- 
tians. 

An union of the Catholic and Protestant 
churches seemed necessary to this end: and 
. the apparent candour, whether real or affected, 
of some learned persons, whom he had lon^ 
known and valued in the church of Rom^, 
drew him into the belief, that such a projec^^^ 
was not impracticable. Henceforth, it 
came the ruling object of his life ; and, pe 
mitting himself too easily to conclude, that th — i^ 
Protestant doctrine of Antichrist was the soK— ^^ 
or principal obstruction to the union desir es- d y 
be bent all the efforts of his wit and learning ta 
discredit and overthrow that doctrine. 



Thus, was this virtuous man betrayed 
the wisdom and equity of his own character :m*; 
and I know not if the observation of the mo^^ 
ix)et can be so justly applied to any other— 
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Ingani sapiens nomen ferat, aequus iniqui, ^^j^ 
Ultra quam satis est, virtutem si petat 
ipsam ^. 

The issue of his general scheme was what 
might easily be foreseen : and of his argu- 
mentSy I shall only say thus much. That the 
Romish writers themselves, for whose use they 
might seem to be invented, though they con^ 
tinue to object his name to us, are too wise to 
^renture the stress of their cause upon them. 

To conclude this head of authority, let me 
just observe, 

3. In the last place, that, if any regard be 
due to it, the advantage will clearly be on our 
side. For, though the name of Grotius made 
an impression on some Protestant interpreters 
of scripture, not inconsiderable for their parts 
and learning, yet, when the grounds of his 
opinion came to be examined, the most and the 
ablest of them have generally declared against 
him : and among these, let it be no offence to • 
the manes of this great 8? man, if we particularly 

I Hor. 1 Ep. vi. 15. 

S Grotius was more than a greats he was a. fashionable 
man. No wonder therefore that, under the influence of 
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sfrmon mention two, and prefer even ta his authority 
that of Newton and Clarke; the one, the 
ablest philosopher, and the other, the coolest 
and most rational divine, that any age has pro- 
duced* 

IV^ ^^ Another, and fourth prejudice may 
have been entertained on this subject from ob- 
serving that many curious persons, who have 
employed themselves much and long in the 
study of the prophecies, especially of those 
concerning Antichrist, have been led (on their 
authority, as they pretend) to fix the time and 
other circumstances of great events, which yet 
have not fallen out agreeable to their expecta- 
tions. Whence it is inferred, that no solid in- 
formation can be derived from the prophecies, 
and that all our reasonings upon them are no 
better than fancy and conjecture.'* 

Now, though the indiscretion of these curi- 
ous persons, who would needs prophecy when 
their business was only to interpret \ be in- 

two such prejudicesj his opinions should find followers ; 
which yet they would scarce have found with us^ if the 
political state of that time had not been a third prejudice 
in their favour. See the Bishop of Gloucester's Sermoii» 
On the rise of Antichrist, 
h <( The folly of interpreters has been, to foretell times 
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jurious enough to their own character^ I do not Seemdji 
see how it affects that of the prophets ; unless 
whatever roiiy he abused (as every thing may) 
be answerable for the abuses made of it. But 
to reply more directly to this charge^ 

The ill success of men in explaining prophe- 
cies of events, not yet come to pass, can in no 
degfiee discredit those {Ht>phecies, unless it be 
essential to this sort of revelation to be so 
clearly proposed, as that it may and must be 
perfectly understood, before those events hap- 
pen; the contrary of which I have already 
shewn, in a preceding discourse. The very 
idea of prophecy is that of a light shining in a 
dark place : and a place is not dark^ if we 
Iiave light enough to discern distinctly and 
fully every remote corner of it. But the thing 
speaks itself. For to what end is the predic- 
tion delivered in obscure and wiigmatic terms, 
if the purpose of the inspirer was that the sub- 
ject of the prediction should be immediately, 
and in all its circumstances, precisely appre^ 
bended ? Why, then, is any distinction mad6 
between Prophecy, and History ? The mode 
of writing clearly Memonstrates, that som^- 

*' aad^iifigs by thi^ jwoi^ecy, as if God design^ to iuak« 
*' ihstJ^ propljketg/* Sir f, Newton^ p. 251# 

VOL. V. «L 
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sermo!* thinff. for a. time at least, was meant to be 
concealed from us : and .then, if men will at- 
tempt, out of season, to penetrate this mystery, 
what wonder if mistake- be the fruit of their 
presumption ? 

Again : the declared end of prophecy is, not 
that we may bfe enabled by it to foresee things 
before they come to pass, but when they come 
to pass, that we may acknowledge the divine 
author of the prophecy'. What dishonour, 
then, can it be to the prophet^ that he is not 
perfectly understood, till we be expected to 
make use of his information? Nay, in the 
case before us, it would dishonour him, if he 
was. For, of the prophecies concerning Anti- 
christ we are expressly told, that they are shut 
2$p and sealed^ till the time of the end; that 
is, till Time brings the key along with him. 
So that, if men could open them, by their own 
wit and sagacity only, they would give the lye 
to the prophet. And thus we see, that the^ 
very mistakes of interpreters attempting pre- 
maturely to unfold the sealed prophecies con- 

i *^ God gave this, and the prophecies of the Old Te^'ta- 
^' niei>t, not to griitify men's curiosities by enabling them 
'' to foreknow things ; but that, after they were fulfilled, 
** they might be interpreted by the event; anid his owa 
*' providence, not the interpreter's, be then manifested 
" tliereby to the world." S'^r I. Newton, p. 251. 
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ceming Antichrist, far from subverting) sup- " ^^^^^ 
port the credit of those prophecies K r 

But I have something more to say on this 
subject. Though we cannot see every thing in 
the prophecies, which we are impatient to see, 
it is not to be supposed that we can see 
nothing in them. If this were the case, we 
should scarce regard them as prophecies at all ; 
at least, we should hardly be prevailed upon to 
read and consider them. For, it is on the sup- 
position that some light is communicated to 
us, that we are disposed, as well as required, 
to take heed to it. In short, if we saw iio- 
thing, we should expect nothing : such pro- 
phecies would not engage our curiosity, or so 
much as take our attention. In one word, they 
would be utterly lost upon us. 

This seems to have been, in some measure, 
the case with regard to this very book of. the 
Revelations. The early Christians saw so lit- 
tle in this prophecy, that they were led by de- 
grees to neglect the study of it. Otherwise, 
the little they did see, might have given them 

k *' 'Tis a part of this prophecy, that it should not be 
" understood before the last age of the world 5 and there- 
" fore it makes for the credit of the prophecy, that it is 
** not yet understood," Sir I. Newtm, p. 251. 

Q. 2 
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s«ijjy>H a glimpse, at least, of many things, that inti- 
mately concerned both their faith and conduct. 

It being then necessary, as I said, that pro- 
phecy should, from the first, convey some 
light to us, and time having now very much 
increased that light, it follows, that men may 
excuseably employ themselves in studying and 
contemplating even unfulfilled prophecies. 
They may conjecture modestly of points which 
time has not yet revealed : but they should, in 
no case, pronounce confidently, or decide d<^- 
matically upon them. 

It seems therefore to be going too far, to 
pass an indiscriminate censure on all those, 
who have proposed their thoughts on the sense 
of prophecies, ndt yet completed, though it be 
ever so clear that a wrong construction has 
been made of them. Nay, it is worth con- 
sidering whether they may not even have con- 
jectured right, when they have been thought to 
mistake the most widely. I say this, chiefly, 
with regard to the time^ which some writeri 
have beforehand assigned for the accomplish^ 
ment of certain prophecies, and that, on prin- 
ciples apparently contained in those prophe- 
cies ; but so unhappily, as to draw much scorn 
and ridicule u}x>n themselves. 
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I explain myself by a famous instance. No- swwwir 
ihing has been more censured in Prdtestant 
divines, than their temerity in fixing the Jail 
of Antichrist ; though there are certain data ia 
the prophecies, from which very probable con- 
clusions on that subject may be drawn. Ex- 
perience, it is said, contradicts their calcula- 
tion» But it is not considered, that the fall of 
Antichrist, is not a single event, to happen all 
at once; but a ^tate of things, to continue 
through a long tract of time, and to be gradually 
Accomplished. Hence, the interpretation of 
the prophecy might be rightly formed, though 
the expectations of most men are disappointed. 

It is visible, I suppose, that the papal power 
(if we agree to call that. Antichrist) is now on 
the decline ; whensoever that declension began, 
or how long soever it may be, before it will be 
finished. And therefore interpreters may have 
aimed right^ though they seemed to others, 
and perhaps to themselves, to be mistaken. 

Suppose, the ruin of the Western Empire 
had been the subject of a prediction, and some 
had collected, beforehand, from the terms of 
the prophecy, that it would happen at a parti- 
cular time; when yet nothing more, in fact, 
came to pass, than the first irruption of the 
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Sermon bavbarous nations. Would it be e^rtain tkt 
this collection was groundless and ill made, 
because the empire subsisted in a good degree 
of vigour for some centuries after ? Might it 
not be said, that the empire was falling ^ from 
that aera, or perhaps before; though, in the 
event, \tfell not, till its sovereignty was shaken 
by the rude hands of Attila, or rather, till it 
was laid flat by the well-directed force of 
'Theodoric? 

But we have an instance in point, recorded 
in sacred scripture. It had been gathered from 
the old prophecies", that, in the last times^ 
(that is, when the Messiah was come) a new 
earth and new heavens should be created. The 
style is symbolical ; but the meaning is, and 
was so understood to be, that a new Law should 
be given to mankind and prevail over the 
whole world. This Law was accordingly pro- 
mulged and began to prevail in the days of the 
Apostles. Yet there were some who said, 
Where is the promise of his coming ? for^ since 
the fathers fell asleep, all things continue, as 
they were from the creation of the worlds It 

1 St. Jerom^ who lived in this time, speaks in the v€ry 
tenns^ here supposed, Romanus orbis ruit, Ep. iji. 
^ Isal Ixv. 17. — 2 Pet. iii. 4. 13. 
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M^as taken for granted, we see, that this great Sermon 
and glorious work, equivalent to the produc- 
tion of a new world, would take place suddenly 
and at once; which not being the case, it 
seemed to follow, that the prophecies were 
false, or at least ill understood: when yet, 
surely, they were then fulfilling under the eyes 
of these scoffers. 

It will be considered, how far these hints 
may go towards rescuing some' respectable in- 
terpreters (for I speak only of such) from that 
<!0Qtempt, which has fallen upon them, and^ 
from them, on the prophecies themselves, for 
some hazardous conclusions, or, (if you will) 
predictions, formed and given out by them, 
concerning the reign and fall of Antichrist. 
My meaning, however, is not to make myself 
responsible for these conclusions. They may 
not be rightly drawn from the premises, laid 
down ; or the premises may be such, that the 
precise date of those transactions cannot be de- 
termined from them, at least, not, till the scene 
of prophecy be closed, or, in the prophetic 
language, 7i7/ the mystery of God be finished^. 
In the mean time, it is not clear and undenii- 
^ble that there is no ground at all for such coijif 

» Rev. X, 7, 



^viiT" j^^^^^^s : or, if it were, it would only fblloir 
that they, who made them, had been rash and 
indiscreet in commenting too nfiinotely 9sid 
Confidently on pmphecies unfulfilled ; and it 
would be weak, ad we have seen^ to contract a 
prejudice against the subject itself from tb^ 
inistakes of such commentators. 

V. After all, the main and master prejudice, 
I doubt, is, that levity of mind which disposes 
too many to take their notions on this, and 
other subjects of moment, ^m certaip polite 
and popular, it may be, but frivolous and libers- 
tine writers: men, who have no religion, or 
not enough to venerate the prophetic scrip-r 
tures; who have no knowledge, or ce^iainly 
not enough to understand theni. ^ 

• 

But with such cavillers, as these, I have no. 
concern; this Lecture, and the subject of it, 
being addressed to men of another character, 
to fair, candid, sober, and enlightened inquirersi, 
only : For so the inspired person, who first anr 
nounced these wonders concerning Antichrist,^ 
to mankind^ expressly declares, or rather pro- 
phesies — None of the wicked shall undeT'^. 
stand : but tHB wise shall understands^ 

^ Daniel xiL 10. 
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THE PROPHETIC STYLE 
CONSIDERED- 



EZEKIEL XX. 49* 

•^ They say of me. Doth lie not speak 

Parables ? 

JLN recounting the various prejudices, which 
have diverted many persons from giving a due 
attention to the prophecies concerning Anti- 
christ, I may be thought to have overlooked 
ONE of the most considerable; which ariseth 
from the peculiar style y in which they are de- 
livered. But this being a subject of larger 
compass, and nicer inquiry, than the rest, (in 
which, too, the credit 9f all the prophetiq 



Sbrmoii 
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Sermon scriptures, as well as those respecting Anti- 
christ, is concerned) I have purposely reserved 
it for a distinct and separate examination. 

Without doubt, a plain man, ■ brought up 
in our customs and notions, and unacquainted 
with theological studies, when he first turns 
himself to the contemplation of the Jewish and 
Christian prophecies, will be surprised, perhaps 
disgusted, to find, that he understands little, 
or nothing of them. His mod^ty may incline 
him to think, that such writings are too mys- 
terious for his comprehension : or, his laziness 
and presumption may dispose him to reject 
them, at once, as perfectly unintelligible; to 
consider the language of them, as a jargon, to 
which no ideas are annexed ; or, at least, as a 
kind of cypher, of so wild and fanatical a tex- 
ture, that no clear and certain construction can 
be made of it» , 

Now, this prejudice, whichever way it 
points, will be obviated, if it can be shewn, 

1 . Tliat the prophetic style was of common 
and approved use, in the times when the pro- 
phecies were delivered, and among the people 
to whom they were addressed. 
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And Sermon 

I 

2. That this style, how dark or fanciful so- 
ever it may appear, is yet reducible to rule ; 
that is, is constructed on such principles, as 
make it the subject of just criticism and rea- 
sonable interpretation; and, in particular, to 
us, at this day. 

For a language is not fanatical^ that is au- 
tjiorised by general practice ; nor can it be 
deemed unintelligible^ when it is <:apable of 
having its meaning ascertained, 

I. The proof of these two points will most 
conveniently be given together, in a deduction 
of the causes, which produced the character of 
the prophetic style. 

That character, I believe, is truly given by 
those who affirm. That the style of the pro- 
phets was only the poetical, and highly figura- 
tive style of the Eastern nations. But if you 
go farther and ask, How it came to pass, that 
the ©riental poetry was so much more figura- 
tive than ours, it may not be enough to say, as 
many others have done, that this difference of 
character was owing to the influence of the sun, 
>nd to the superior heat and fervour, which it 
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^nuon gave to an eastern imagination. For I know 
not whether there be reason to think^ that the 
sun hath any such effect on the powers of tl>e 
mind ; or that the fancies of men are apter to 
catch, and blaze out in metaphor, within a 
warm climate, than a cold one: a figurative 
cast of style being observable in the native 
poetry of all countries ; and that, so far as ap- 
pears from history and experience, in a pretty 
equal degree, 

• 

Besides, if the fact were allowed, the answer 
would scarce be sufficient. For, as we shall 
presently see, the symbolic language of Pro- 
phecy, is too consistent and uniform, hath too 
much of art and method in it, to be derived 
from the casual flights and sallies of the ima- 
gination onli/, how powerfully soever you sup 
pose it to have operated in the prophets. 

We then must go much deeper for a true ac- 
count of the emblematic and highly coloured 
expression, which glares so strongly iii the pro- 
phetic scriptures : and we shall find it, partly, 
in the nature of the human mind ; and, partly, 
in the genius, indeed,, of the oriental nations, 
^nd especially of the Jews, but as fashioned, 
not by the influence of their climate, but bv 
the Ixodes of their learning and i^stitutio^i. 
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I must be as brief as possible, on a subject^ Sermon 
ivhich many learned, writers * have largely and 
fully discussed ; and, as the reflexions I have 
tx) oflfer to you upon it, are chiefly taken from 
them, I may the rather bespeak your attention 
to what follows. 



1. First, then, let it be observed, that the 
original language of all nations is extremely 
imperfect. Their stock of words being small, 
they explain themselves very much by signs^ 
or representative actions: and their concep- 
tions, in that early state of society, being gross 
and rude, the few words they have^ are re- 
plete with material images, and so are what 
we call highly metaphorical ; and this, not 
from choice or design, or even from any extra- 
ordinary warmth of fancy, but of necessity, and 
fifom the very nature of things. 

• 

Such is the primitive character of all lan- 
guages : and it continues long in all, because 
the figurative manner is thought ornamental, 
when it is no longer necessary ; and because 
the necessity of it is only, if at all, removetl 
by long use and habit in abstract speculation : 

* Mede^ More, Daubuz, Vitringa, and, above all, tie 
leai-ned Founder of this Lecture. 
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SERMoif a degree of refinement, to which the orientals, 
and the Jews especially, never attained. And 

therefore in their languages, very long 

« 

— Manserunty hodieque manent vestigia iruris. 

Thus-far we may go in accounting for the 
figured style of the east, from general princi- 
ples. But this is by no means the whole of 
the case. For 

2. We are to reflect, that, before an alpha- 
bet was invented, and what we call literary 
writing was formed into an art, men had no 
way to record their conceptions, or to convey 
them to others at a distance, but by setting 
down the figures and shapes of such things, as 
were the objects of their contemplation. Hence, 
the way of writing in picture, was as universal, 
and almost as early,^ as the way of speaking in 
metaplior ; and from the same reason^ the ne- 
cessity of the thing. 

In process, of time, and through many suc- 
cessive improvements, this rude and simple 
mode oi picture-writing was succeeded by that 
of sjfmbolsy or was enlarged at least, and en- 
richeil by it. By symbols, I mean certain re- 
presentative marks, rather than express pic- 
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tures ; or if pictures, such as were at the same Serm^h 
time chdractersy and, besides presenting to the 
eye the resemblance of a particular object, 
suggested a general idea to the -mind. As, 
when a horn was made to denote strength^ an 
eye and scepter, majesty , and in numberless 
such instances; where the picture was not 
drawn to express merely the thing itself, but 
something else, which was, or was conceived 
to be, analogous to it. This more complex and 
ingenious form of picture-writing was much 
practised by the Egyptians, and is that which 
we know by the name of hieroglyphics. 

Indeed, these symbolic characters were 
likely, in a course of successive refinements, 
to pass into characters by institution: and 
have, in fact, undergone that change among 
the Chinese: and it might be expected that 
both would be laid aside by any people that 
should come to be acquainted with the far more 
convenient and expeditious method of alpha- 
betic writing. But the event, in some in4 
stances, hath been different. The Chinese 
adhere to their characters, though from their 
late^ intercourse with the European nations, 
one cannot but suppose, that the knowledge of 
letters has been conveyed to them : and the 
Egyptians, through all the extent of their long 
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iERMON subsisting and highly polished empire, retained 
their hieroglyphics ^ notwithstanding their in- 
vention and Qse of an alphabet. 

Their inducement to this/ practice might b^ 
the pleasure they took in a mode of writing, 
which gratified their inventive curiosity in 
looking into the natures and analogies of things ; 
or, it might be a strain of policy in them to 
secrete by this means, their more important 
discoveries from the vulgar ; or, vanity might 
put them on raising the value of their know- 
ledge by wrapping it up in a vehicle, so amu- 
sing at the same time, and mysterious. 

What account soever be given of it, the fact 
is, that the Egyptians cultivated the hierogly- 
phic species of writing, with peculiar diligence; 
while the antiquity, the splendor, * the fame of 
that mighty kingdom excited a veneration for 
it, in the rest of the world. Hence it came to 
pass, that the learning of those times, which 
ivas spread from Egypt, as from its center^ 
took a strong tincture of the hiert^lyphic spirit 
The East was wholly infected by it ; so that it 
became the pride of its wise men to try the 
reach of each other's capacity by questions con- 
ceived and proposed in this form. Even the 
Greeksi in much later ages^ caught the matt- 
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tier of 83nBbolizing tlHW6'<5onception8 from ^^^^ 



^ *-." 



Egypt } and either drev mfir mjrthology from 
that quarter^ of dressed it out in the old Egyp- 
tian gifrb. But the Israelites^ especially, who 
had their breeding in that country, at the time 
when the hieroglyphic learning was at its 
height, carried this treasure with them, among 
their other spalls, into the land of Canaan. 
And, though it be credible that their great 
Law-giver interdicted the use of hieroglyphic 
diaracters, yet the ideas of them were deeply 
imprinted on their minds, and came out, on 
every occasion, in those symbols and emblems, 
with which, under the names of riddles, para- 
bles, and dark sayings, their writings are so 
curiously variegated and imbossed. 

This then is the true and proper account of 
that peculiar style, which looks so strangely, 
and to those, who do not advert to this original 
of it, perhaps so fantastically, in the writings 
of the prophets. And what more natural, than 
that a mode of expression, which was so well 
known, so commonly practised, and so much 
revered; which was eifiected by the wittiest^ 
nay, by the wisest men of those times ; which 
was employed in the theology of the Eastern 
worlds in its poetry, its philosophy, and all 
the sublimer forms of composition; Wh^t 

YOIo V. R 
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.t^mM" wonder^ I say^ that this customary^ this iu«* 
thorimdj this admired strain of language should 
be that in which tlie sacred writers conveyed 
their highest and most important revelatipos to 
mankind ? 

Nor let any man take offence at the cond^ 
scension of the divine Inspirer, as though h& 
degraded himself^ by his compliance with the 
humours and fancies of those to whom his in- 
spirations were addressed. For let him reflect, 
that in what form of words soever it shall please 
God to communicate himself to man^ it must 
still be in a way, that implies the utmost, in- 
deed the same, condescension to our weaknesses 
and infirmities ; nay, that immediate inspira- 
tion itself, though coming through no medium 
of language, is of necessity to be accommo- 
dated to our methods of perceiving and under- 
standing, how imperfect soever they are. 

Besides, if external revelation be possible, it 
must be given in some one mode of speech or 
vniting, in preference to others. And, if we 
consider how ancient, how general, how widely 
diffused^ this symbolic style has been, and still 
is, in the world ; how necessary it is to rude 
nations^ and how taking with the most refined ; 
how large a proportion of the globe this prac-^ 
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tice had over-rUn before, and lat the time of Swwion 

. IX. 

writing the prophecies, and what vast regions 
of the South and East, not yet professing the 
fiiith, but hereafter, as we presume^ to be en- 
lightened by it, the same practice, at this day> 
overspreads; when we consider all this, we 
$hall cease perhaps to admire, that the style in 
question was adopted, rather than any other ; 
or we shall only admire the divine goodness 
and wisdom of its Author, who had contrived 
beforehand, in the very form of this reve- 
lation, what may possibly help to bring on 
and facilitate the reception of it. Certainly, it 
may become us, on such an occasion, to en- 
large our ideas a little ; and not to conclude 
hastily and peremptorily that, when a general 
blessing was intended by Providence, the mode 
of conveying it should be instituted singly with 
an eye to our local notions and confined pre-^ 
judices, and with no regard to the more pre- 
vailing sentiments and expectations of man- 
l^ind. 

I 

4 

In the mean time, it is past a ddubt that the 
hieroglyphic style was predomitiant in the an- 
cient world ; in Judaea, particularly, from the 
times of Moses to the coming of Christ. 
There was indeed a degree of obscurity in it, 
80 far at least as to furnish the Jews, who had 

R 2 
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sbrmok no mind to listen to their Pmphets, with a 
pretence of not understanding them (as we see 
from the complaint brought agaiirst the pro^ 
phet Ezekiel in the text, Doth he not speak 
Parables ?) yet still, it cannot be denied, 
That this mode of writing was of common and 
approved use in the ages, when the propliecies 
were delivered^ and among the people^ fc 
whom they were addressed^ 

Our FIRST proposition is then reasonabfy 
made out ; and so much of the second, as af- 
firms that the prophetic style is constructed on 
such principles as make it the subject of just 
criticism and rational interpretation. For it 
was constructed, as we have seen, on the sym- 
bolic principles of the hieroglyphics ; which 
were not vague uncertain things 5 but fixed and 
constant analogies, determinable in their own 
nature, or from the steady use that was made 
of them. An4 a language, formed on such 
principles, may be reasonably interpreted upoH 
them. So that what remains is only to shew, 
that there are means, by which this abstruse 
language may become intelligible to us, at this 
day. 

II. That there are such means, you will 
easily collect, without requiring me to com^ t& 
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a detail oa so immense a subject^ froyi the sirmom 
foUowiiig considerations. 
• •• . ' - ■ ' ' 

1. Some light may be expected ta arise from 
the stucty of the prophecieis themselves. For 
the same symbols^ or figures, recur frequently 
ia those writings : and, by c6mparing one pas^ 
sage with another ; the darker prophecies with 
the more perspicuous; the unfulfilled, with 
such as have been completed ; and those which 
have their explanation annexed to them, with 
those that have not ; by this course of inquiry, 
I say,, there is no doubt but some considerable 
prepress ipay be made in fixing the true and 
poper meaning of this mysterious language, 

2. Very much of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
on which, as we have seen, the prophetic style 
was fashioned, may be learned from many an- 
cient records and monuments, still subsisting ; 
and from inlQumerable hints and passages, scat- 
tered through the Greek antiquaries and histo- 
rians, which have been carefully collected and 
compared by learned men, 

3. Tlie Pagan superstitions of every form 
and species, which were either derived frond 
Egypt, or conducted on hieroglyphic notions, 
have been of singqlar use iin comoiienting on 
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sbrmon the Jewish prophets. Their Omens, A»gtiry, 
and Judicial Astrology seem to have prooedW 
on symbolic principles; the mystery being 
only this^ That such objects, as in the hiero- 
glyphic pictures, were made the symbols of 
certain ideas^ were considered a» omens of thi 
things themselves. Thus, the figure of a Adf#e^ 
being the symbol of prosperity and success fA 
arms, when a head of this animal was found itt 
layifHg the foundations of Carthage, the Sooth- 
sayers concluded, that the character of that 
$tate would be warlike, and its fortune pros- 
perous: or> thus again, because the sun was 
the common emblem of a King, or'Mpreiiie 
governor in any state, an eclipse of this huni-* 
nary was thought to indicate the ruin, or dimi- 
nution, at least, of his power and fortune ; And 
the superstition is not quite extinct at this 
day^. 

> 

But, of all the Pagan superstitioiis, thA 
which is known by the name of Oneirbcritics^ 
or the art of ititerpreting dreams, ' is mort (M- 
rectly to our purpose* There is a curious trea- 

t Hence> the allusion of our great poet^ 
— or from behind the moon 
In dim eclipse dis^tious twilight sheds 
Ou half the nations^ and with fear of cha»gfi 
jPerpleteti menaroh — -^, jL. L 69^. 
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tt«e dif liiis subject, which. bears the name pf 
Achmet, an Arabian writer; and another. by 
Artemidorus, an Epdesian^ who lived abgut 
the end of die first centuijr ^. Ip the forjGMrj.of 
these eoUeetions (for both works are coffipiled 
out ^ preceding and very ancient iirriters) tbe<. 
mwaner of interpreting dreams, accordittg to the 
use of the Oriental nations, is delivered; as the 
rale% which the Grecian diviners followed, aj« 
cMnced in tiie other. For, light and frivotous 
as'tliti^ irt was, it is not to be supposed thattt 
was taken up at hazard, or could be conducted 
withoiit rule ; an arbitrary or capricious' inter* 
pietttlioii of dreams, considered as a mcde of 
dlTkiBtion^ being too gross ah insult on the 
common sense of mankind^. But the irules^ 
by which both the Greek and Oriental diviners 
justified their interpretations, appear to have 
beeti formed on symbolic principles, that is, on 
the very same ideas of analogy, by which the 
E^3rptian hieroglyphics (now grown^ venerable, 
and even sacred) were explained. So that, .the; 
pto^^etic style, which is. all over painted' with^ 

c See thes& two works, published tog)dther> pn(kr tht 
title o£Artemidpri Diddiani et Achmetis Sereimi F. Qneirs' 
^Uica, by Nicolaus.Rigaltius. Lutet, 1603. 

d Non enim credo, nullo percepto aut caeterds artificeo 
versari in suo munere, aut eos^ qut divinatione utantur, 
futura prsedicere. Civ, de Fato, c.»^. 
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^"^•>» hieroglyphic imagery^ receives an evident illiii- 
tration jfrom these two works. 

J have said, that this* superstition was mere 
immediately to our purpose, than any: other* 
For som^ of the more important prophedes are 
delivered in the way of dreams ; and ther^<m, 
without doubt, the rules for interpreting tha 
s3mibols presented to the mind of the prophet 
in these inspired dreams, w^^ the very saAie 
nHth those) that were laid down in the Gejqitile 
Oneirocritics. The conclusion, I know; may 
appear' bold and hazardous. But yoa. will ie» 
fleet that there is really nothing more strailge in 
applying this mode of interpretation jto dreams^ 
than to any other sp^^ies of projdiecy ; to vi* 
sions, for instance, or parables, or even, in ge* 
neral, to any part of the prophetic style. TTie 
compliance, on the part of the inspirer, is tiiQ 
same on every supposition; and only shews 
that, when the Deity thinks fit to reveal himself 
to men, he does it in a way that is suitable to 
their ideas and appmhehsions. Nojr is any sanc^ 
tion, in the mean time, given, by this accom* 
modation of himself, to the pagan practice of di- 
viriirig by dreams. For, though the same sym- 
bols be interpreted in the same manner, yet tbc 
prophecy doth not depend on the interpretation, 
but the inspiratioA of the dr^am^ A casusti 
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* « 

4R^ai, thus interpreted, is oaly a dream still ; Simiioy 
the received sense of the symbols, i*epresented 

« 

in it, no way inferring the completion of it 
But when the Almighty sends the dream, the 
symbols are of another consideration, and not 
only signify, but predict y an event. 

Now, if men will mistake a barely sigm^ 
ficant embleniy for a prophetic inspiration, the 
&ult is in themselves, and not in the use of the 
common emblems ; which may be the vehicle 
of a true prophecy, though craft or superstition 
take occasion from them to divine lies ^* It 
&Uows, that the rules, which the ancient di- 
viners observed in explaining symbolic dreams, 
may be safely and justly applied to the inter^ 
pretation of symbolic prophecies, and especially 
to such of them as were delivered in the form 
of dreams. 

4. It is lastly to be observed, that not only 
the Arabic and other Oriental writers, but even 
the Greek and Latin poets, may contribute very 
much to the exposition of the ancient prophets* 
Fpr these poets abound in strong metaphors 
igid glowing images, which v^ere either copied 
from the symbolic language of the East, or 'm^ 

< Ezekiel xiii. 9, 
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9kMm- vented on the same principles of analogy tt 
prevailed in the Egyptian hieroglyphic*. So 
that many expressions, whidh seem dark and 
strange in the writings of the Jewish prophets, 
may be clearly illustrated and familiarized to 
ns^ even from classic usage and example. 

* ■ 

And now from these several sources ; that is, 
from the scriptures themselves — from thd still 
subsisting mommtents of Egyptian hierogly^ 
phics — from the Gentile ceremonies and sur 
perstitians — and from the greater tborks of 
genius and fancy ^ trafismitted to us bothfroin 
the Eastern and Western poets -^-^ndtAt a vo- 
cabulary of the prophetic terms and symbols 
mty be, nay hath been ^, drawn up, ^s serves 
to determine the sense of them in the same^ 
manner, as any common art or language is ex- 
plained by its own proper key, or dtctionaiy ; 
and there is, in truth, no more diilficulty in 
fixiti^ the import of the prophetic style, than 
of any other language or technical pht^a^seology 
whatsoever. 

III. But, if the case be so clear, you may 
now be tempted to ask, " What then becomeSi^ 

f See Dr. Lancaster's Symbolical and Alphabetical Dio"^ 
iionary, prefixed to his abridgment of the Ck>mmentaiy gb^^ 
the Revelations^ by Mr. Daubuz, 



t)f the obsduri ty, itt Which the pr6pheci^s are fa w>» 
iiid to be involved ; and in particular, how 
cdtnes it to pass, that th^yntnay not be as well 
explained/ before the cotnpletion, as after itf ; 
^hidh yet is constantly <fenied by writers on 
this subject, and, even, by your own 'jjrinci- 
ples, cannot be supposed ?" 

: To thfc objectioi^, I shall not reply by say- 
itlg. That the style of the prophets, though 
ititelligible, yet requires much practice ia the 
interpreter to unfold its meaning ; for that is 
the c^se of many othisr arts and sciences, whick 
yet are generally understood : nor, that the 
symbolic^ terms are frequently capable of seve- 
ral senses, which must needs perplex th^ inter- 
pffetation ; for there is no common language, 
hi which th6 plainest words do not frequently 
adtnit the same difference of construction, which 
yet creates no great difficulty to those who at- 
tend closely to the scope of a writer : I shall 
not therefore, I say, amuse you with these 
evasive answers, but reply, directly to the pur- 
pose of your inquiry, by observing, 

^^ That there are several methods, or, if you 
will, artifices, by which the inspired writers, 

. e See this objection urged by Mr. CoUins in his Gr&undi 
and Beasons, &c, p. ^20. Lond. 1737* 
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Beimw under the cover of a syipboiic expression, and 
sometimes even without it, might eiTectually 
conceal their meaning, before the completion 
of a pr(^hecy> though the language, in which 
they write, be clearly explicable on fixed and 
stated rules/* 

1 . When the prophecy is of remote events, 
the subject is frequently not announced, or 
announced only in general terms* Thus, an 
earthquaJse is described — b, nwuntain is said 
to be thrown down — a stavy to fall from hea- 
ven; and so in numberless other instances. 
NoWj^ an earthquake, in hieroglyphic language, 
denotes a revolution in government ; a mbun^ 
tain is the symbol of a kingdom^ or capital 
city ; a star, of a prince^ or great man : but 
of what government, pf what kingdom^ of what 
prince, the prophet speaks, we are not told, 
and are frequently unable to find out, till a full 
coincidence of all circumstances, in the event, 
discloses the secret, 

2. The prophetjc terms are not only figura- 
tive, but sometimes, and in no common de- 
gree, hyperbolical (of which the reason will be 
given hereafter)j^ so that nothing but the event 
can determine the true size and value of them. 
This seems to have been the case of those pn>« 
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phecies in the Old Testament, which describe Sbjijbi>» 
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the tranquillity and felicity of Chrisfs king- 
dom ; and may possibly be the case of those 
prophecies in the New, which respect the Mil- 
lennium. 

3. It being the genius of the prophetic style 
to be aenigmatical, this cast is sometimes pur- 
posely given to it, even when the .expression is 
most plain and direct. Thus Jeremiah pro- 
phesies of Zedekiah, king of Judah, that he 
should be delivered into the hands of the king 
(rf Babylon^ that his eyes should behold the 
eyes of the king of Babylon, and that he should 
go to Babylon **. Ezekiel, prophesying of the 
same prince, sajjs, that he should go to Baby- 
lon, but that he should not see it, though he 
should die there ^. Now Josephus tells us, 
that the apparent inconsistency of these two . 
prophecies determined Zedekiah to believe nei- 
dier of them. Yet both were strictly and 
punctually fulfilled. 

4. Lastly, the chief difficulty of all . lies in 
a circumstance, not much observed by inter- 
preters, and, from the nature of it, not observ- 
able, till after the event ; I mean, in a mixed 

^ Jeremiah xx\iv, 3. ^ Ezek. xli. IS. 
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SumoH we of the plain andjigured style : so that tiy& 
prophetic descriptions are sometimes literal^ 
even when they appear most figurative ; and 
sometimes^ again, they are highly ^^ra^ire, 
when they appear most plain. An instance of 
literal expression, under the mask of figurative, 
occurs in the prophet Nahum, who predicts 
the overthrow of Nineveh in these words -^ 
With an over^running flood he will make an 
utter end of the place thereof [Nahum i*: 8.] 
An oveV'-runnrng flx)odj is the hieroglyphic 
symbol of desolation by a victorious enemy : 
and in this highly figurative sense, an inter^ 
preter of the prophecy would, in all likelihood, 
understand the expression. But the eve^t 
shewed the sense to be literal ; that city being^ 
taken, as we know from history, by means of 
an inundation. Of flgurative expression, un- 
der the form of literal, take the following in- 
stance from a prophecy of Christ himself; who 
says to the Jews, Destroy this temple^ and I 
will raise it up in three daysy [JohQ i. 19.} 
It was natural enough for the Jews to under- 
stand our Lord as speaking of the temple at 
Jerusalem ; the rather, as tl;is term had not 
been, and, I think, could not be, applied, \o 
any person, before Jesus : to Him^ it might 
be so applied ; and we know that he spake of 
the temple of his hody^ [ver. ^1,] 
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The ^ame equivocal use wa$, sometimei^ §^9-'*' 
purposely made of proverbial expressumsy as 
learned men have observed ^. 



I omit many other pauses of obscurity in the 
propheciei^ ; 9uch as the seeming incredibility^ 
sometimes, of the things predicted — the un- 
defined chronolc^y and geography^ — the intri*- 
cacy of the method— and many other consider- 
ations. But you will collect from these brief 
hints^ respecting the expression only, that, 
Ihough the symbolic language be reducible to 
rule, and therefore, in the main, sufficiently 
intelligible, yet that there is room enough for 
the introduction of so much obscurity into the 
prophetic writings, as may answer the ends of 
the inspirer, and conceal the full meaning of 
them from the most sag&cious interpreter, tiU 
it be revealed, in due time, by the event. 

Or, if it be thought that such difficulties ?§ 
the event removes, are not, in their own na- 
tare, invincible, before it happens, it is still 
tQ be considered, that the giver of the prophepy 
is, by supposition, divine; and ajs he, thet^ 
fore, foresaw, in framing the texture of it, that 
9ttch difficulties would, in fact, be inviuoible, 

^ See Qrotius oa Matth. xsyi, ^. 
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' tBRMOK they served the purpose of a designed coticeal- 
ment just as well^ as if/ iu nature^ they wen^. 
Whence the conclusion is still the same^ That 
the prophetic style might be the cover of im- 
penetrable obscurities in a prophecy, before ite 
completion, and yet the terms of if be clearly 
explicable on established rules ; the event only 
enabling the expositor more skilfully and pro- 
perly to apply those rules, 

» 

IV. To conclude this subject ; It will no^i^ 
be acknowledged, that the suspicions which 
have been taken up against the prophetic way 
of writing, as if it were vague, illusory, or un* 
intelligible, are utterly without foundation. 
The style of the prophets was the known, au- 
thorized style of their age and country, in all 
writings especially, of a sacred or solemn cha* 
racter ; and is even yet in use with a great part 
of mankind. It further appears, that, as it 
was understood by those to whom it was ad- 
dressed, so the principles, on which it was 
formed, are discoverable by many obvious me- 
thods, and may be applied, with success, to 
the interpretation of it, at this day« 

The prophetic style is, then, a sober and 
reasonable mode of expression. But this is 
not all. We may, even, discern the espe- 



Mencgy I had aknost «id, the necm^ty^ of ?w|^w 
this style, cQUsici^Qdi.as tibf^merffom^ijor: vehi- 
cle of prophetic inspiration* 

; Forwe have seen, that the sqheme of scrip- 
tural prophecy extends through all time. ; and 
is , so contcived ; as to .adyiQibrate future ^^d 
>mQre<4llui^trious invents, in preceding and l^s^ 
important transactions : a circ^nistance, wl^ioh 
shews the, harmony and connexion of tfee 
whQle scheme^ and is not imitable by any hu- 
m^n art, or forethought whatsoever But now 
a figurative style is.sQ proper t0 that e^d^ 
that, we scarceily conceive how it could be 
. accomplished by any other. ;For tfms the ex- 
pr^ssioQi cc^forms,. at oncpj; tp the type> and 
v^emtitype: it is, as it were, a ijoibe of state, for 
the one;.and oflJyi, the ordinary^ accustomed 
dress of the.pther: as.yv^may see from the 
prophecies, which immediately respect . the re- 
storation of the Jews from their ancient capti- 
. yities, and, ultimatelyj their fiqal ^triumphant 
return from their present dispersion —r.ffom 
the, prophecies concerning th§ destruction of 
..Jeru^Mem, which prefigure, at the same time, 
. the^ d^y of judgoient -- frona those e6ncerning 
• ; the, first coming of Christ, which, also, set 
Jfor^h, his reign with tfait saints on earth, aiid 
vol- r, 8 , 
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Semiw ^veu the glories of his heavenly kingdom — 
and in a .multitude of othep' instances. 

These successive, and so different, schemes 
of Providence could only be signified together 
in a mode of lleinguage, that contracted, or en- 
'larged itself, as the occasion required. But 
such is the singular property' of ja 'symbolic 
style. For none but this, hath fold and dra- 
pery enough, it I may so speak, to invest the 
greixttr subjects ; while yet (so complying is 
th6 texture of this expression) it readily" adapts 
'itself ttf the 76»^ considerable, which it en- 
tiobles 43nly, and not disfigutes. The differ- 
ence is, dialt what is a ni^phor in the former 
case, becomes an hyperbole- in tb^ latter. 
And this dofsibte use of the' same symbol, is 
the true aiccount of sudii fibres *i[s are thought 
most extravagant in the description of the pro- 
]phet8. • •■•.•. ^- ■ • "■'■>!•' 
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• 'We see,' tHeii^ in every view, how reason- 
able, how expedient, how divine, the symbo- 

■ liip style is, in such writings as the prophetic. 
So that if amy be disposed, in our days, to 
tak« up the complaint of the text^ and to up- 
braid the prophets by asking. Do tkeynot 

- speak Parables 9 We may now take coura^ 
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to answer. Yes : but parables, which> as dark Sermon 
as they are accounted to be^ may be well un- 
derstood ; and, what is more, parables, which 
are so expressed, as to carry an evidence in 
themselves that they are what they assume to 
be, of divine inspiration. 



t t 
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SERMON X. 



THE STYLE AND METHOD OP 
THE APOCALYPSE. 



EZEKIELXX. 49* 

— They say of me. Doth he not speak 

Parables ? 

SBMi€9f All the prophecies of the Old and New 
Testament are written in parables ; that is^ in 
highly figurative terms; which yet, on ex- 
amination, have appeared to be expUcable oi) 
certain fixed and rational grounds of criticism. 

So far, therefore, as any prejudice may hav^ 
been entertained against the prophecies con-^ 
cerning Antichrist^ as if the language of th^ 
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were too abstruse or fanciful to be understood, SEmon 
enough hath been already said to shew, that it 
is. not well founded. 



It. must, however, be confessed, that the 
book of Revelations^, which contains the most, 
and the chief prophecies on the subject of An- 
tichrist, is of a deeper and more mysterious 
contrivance, than any other of the prophetic- 

^ As to the authority of this extraordinaiy book (al- 
though the discussion of this point be foreign to ii^y prei» 
sent purpose) it may be proper to acquaint such persons^ 
as have not made the inquiry for themselves, and are per- 
haps incapable of making it; with, the sentiments, which 
our ablest writers have entertained of it. 

Mr. Mede, a ca|)able inquirer, if there ever was any," 
says roundly— ''The Apocalypse hath more human (not 
'' to speak of divine) authority, than any other book of the 
'' New Testament besides, even from the time it was first 
*' delivered." W(»rks, p. 602. 

— And to the same purpose. Sir Isaac Newton — " I dp 
''not find any other book of the New Testament so 
'* strongly attested, or commented upon so early, as this 
f' of the Apocalypse." Observations on Daniel, &c. page 
249. 

Thus, these two incomparable men. What some mi« 
nute critics have said, or insinuated to the contrary, is not 
Worth mentioning -, £u'ther, than just to observe, that, if 
the authority of this momentous book be indeed question-* 
able, the church of Rome could hardly have failed long 
since to make the discovery, or to triumph in it. 
Hoc Ithacus velit, et magno mercentur Atridcc, 
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SEMioif writings. Whence, our next step, in this in- 
quiry, must be. To trace the causes of that 
peculiar obscurity ; and to suggest, as we go 
along, the means, by which it hath beeUi or 
may be, removed, 

The causes y are to be sought in the style, 
and the method, of that book. I say nothing 
of the subject; for, though the things pre- 
dicted may darken a prophecy, unfulfilled, the 
event will shew what they are ; and it. is not 
necessary, that we should anxiously inquire 
into the meaning of a prophecy, till it be ac 
complished. 

1. First, then, the style of the Revelations 
(for I mean not to consider it, with regard to 
the Greek tongue, in which it is composed, or, 
to the Hebrew idiom, with which it is co- 
loured) The stj/le, I say, being symbolical, 
' like that of the other prophecies, must, in 
general, be explained on the same principle?, 
that is, must be equally intelligible, in both. 
Yet, if we attend nicely to the style of this 
prophecy, some difference will be found, in 
the cJwice of the symbols y and in the cqntinuitif 
of the symbolic form. 

1. To explain my meaning, on the first ai^ 
tide, I must obs^nre, That^ though the Y^(h 
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pbetic style abounds in hieroglyphic %ymho\^ sbbmo* 
properly so called^ yet the Israelites, when 
they adopted that style, did not conftn^. them- 
selves to the • old Egyptian stock of symbols ; 
but, working on the ^me ground of analogy, 
superadded many others, which their own , 
circumstances and observiations <sii^gg<^^ed to 
them. Their divine ritual, their civil cus- 
toms, their marv-ellous history, apd even 
the face and aspect of their country, aflfprded 
infinite materials for, the construction of fresh 
symbols: and these, when they came into 
common use, their prophets freely and largely 
employed. Thus, incense^ fi'om the religious 
use of it in the Mosaical service, denotes 
prayer J ov mental adoration^ — to tread a 
wine-press, from their custom of pressing 
grapes, signifies destruction, attended with 
great slaiighter ^ — to give water in the wil- 
derness, in allusion to the miraculous supply 
of that element, during the passage of the 
Israelites through the wilderness to the holy 
land, is the emblem of unexpected relief in 
distress ^ ; - — and, to mention no more, ^l forest, 
such as Lebanon, abounding in lofty cedars, 
represfents a great city, with its fhurishing 
ranks of inhabitants^-, just as, a mountain, 

b Mai. i. 11. c Lament.!. 15. 

«* I)»iah xl. 20. • Ezek. xx. 47. 
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Sermon from the situation of the Jewish temple on 
mount Moria, is made to stand for the Christ^ 
ian Church^. 

Now^ though the symbols of this class be 
occasionally dispersed through the old pro- 
phets, yet they are more frequent, and much 
thicker sowni in the Revelations : so that to a 
reader, not well versed in the Jewish story ahd 
customs, this difierence may add something to 
the obscurity of the book. 

If you ask the reason of this difference, it is 
plainly this. ITie scene of the apocalyptic vi- 
sions is . laid, not only in Jud^a, but in the 
temple at Jerusalem ; whence the imagery is, 
of course, taken. It was natural for the wri- 
ter to draw his allusions from Jewish objects, 
and especially from the ceremonial of the tem- 
ple-service. Besides, the declared scope of the 
prophecy being to predict the fortunes of thq 
Christian church, what so proper as to do this 
under the cover of Jewish ideas ; the law it- 
self, as we have before seen, and as St. Paul 
expressly tells us, having been so contrived, as 
to present the shadow of that future dispen- 
sation ? 

f Isai^ ii 2. 
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This then (and for the reason assigned) is Sw«io». , 
ONE distinguishing character of the Apocalyptic 
style. iBut the difficulty of interpretation, arisr, 
ing from it, cannot be considerable ; or, if it 
be, may be overcome by an obvious method, 
by a careful study of the Jewish history and ^ 
law; , X 

3. The OTHER mark of distinction, which I 
observed in the style of this book, is the cmh- 
tinyity of the symbolic manner. Parables ate. 
frequent, indeed, in the old propliets, but in-' 
ierspersed with many passages of history, ^nd 
have very often their explanation anneii^ed. 
This great parable of St. John is, throughout, 
carried on in its own proper form, without any. . 
such interruption, and, except in one instance «^, 
without any express interpretation of the j»ra>'' 
bolic terms. 

Now, the prophecy, no doubt, must be con* 
siderably obscured by this circumstance. But 
then let it be considered, that we have propor* 
tionable means of understanding it. For, if 
the symbols be continued, they are still but 
the same ^, as had been before in use with the 

% Chap. xvli. 

fc The learned Bishop Andrews says expressly — '' You 
shall scarce find a phrase in the Rexelations of St. John^ 
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tamoii elder prophets ; whose writings, therefore, are 
the proper and the certain key. of the Revela- 
tions. 



Fibm these distinctive characters, then, of 
the Apocalyptic style ', nothing more can be 
inferred, than the necessity of studying the 
Law, and the Prophets^ in order to under- 
stand the language of this last and n^ost myste- 
rious revelation* And what is more natural, 
itBy what can be thought more divine, than 
that^ in a system, composed of two dependent 
disfiensations, the study of the former should 
be made necessary to the comprehension of the' 
latter; and that the very uniformity of style 
and colouring, in the two sets of prophecies, 

« 

that is not taken out of Daniel^ or some other prophet** 
Fix reperias apUd Johannem phrasin aliquanif nisi vel ejf 
Xkaneky vel ex alio aliquo prophetd desumptam, Resp. ad 
Bellarm. Apol. p. 234. 

i An eminent writer gives an exact idea of it, in these 
words—" The style [of the Revelations] is very propheti- 
*' cal, as to the things spoken : And very hebraizing, as 
' to the speaking of them. Exceeding much of the ol4 
prophets language and matter adduced to intimate new 
stories : And exceeding much of the Jews language and 
•* allusion to their customs and opinions, thereby to speak 
** the things more familiarly to be understood." Dr* 
LiGHTFooT, Harm, of the K T. p. 154, London, 1C55, 
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should admonish us of the intimate connexion, sbsmov 
which each has with the other, to the end 
that we might the better conceive the meaning, 
and fathom the depth, of the divine councils 
in both ? 

But, without speculating further on the final 
purposes of this Judaical and Symbolical cha- 
racter, so strongly impressed on the Apocalypse, 
it must evidently appear that the difficulties of 
interpretation, occasioned by it, are not invin- 
cible; nay, that, to an attentive and rightly 
prepared interpreter, they will be scarce any 
difficulties at allK 

'^ I have heard it afiinned> on good grounds, thfit the 
late Dr. Samuel Clarke, being asked in conversation, by a 
fHend> whether, as he had taken much pains to interpret 
the other books of Scripture, he had never attempted any 
thing on the Revelations, replied. He had not ; but that, 
T^otwithstanding, he thought he understood every word of it : 
Not meaning, we may be sure, that he knew how to ap- 
ply everj' part of that prophecy, but that lie understood 
the phraseology, in which it was written } whieh a man, so 
conversant as he was in the style of scripture, might very 
well do. — Calvin, indeed, has been commended for mak- 
ing the opposite declaration : And, it may be, with good 
Teason : For (not to derogate in any respect from the cha- 
racter of this great man) the language of the Scriptures, 
and especially of the prophetical scriptures, was in no de- 
gree BO well luiderstood in \i\» time, as it was in that of 
Jhr. 5^ Clarke. 
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SiMivMH I prpceed, then, 

II. To the SECOND, and more considerable 
cause of the obscurities, found in this pro- 
phecy, the Method, in which it is composed. 

The other prophecies hav^, doubtless, their 
difficulties, arising from the abrupt manner, in 
which, agreeably to the Oriental genius, they 
are delivered : But then^ being short and un- 
connected with each other, the apparent dis- 
order of those prophecies, has rarely any sen- 
sible effect in preventing the right applica- 
tion of them. The case is different with the. 
prophecies, contained in this book. For, hav* 
ing been all delivered at once, and respecting 
a series of events, which were to come to pass 
successively in the history of the Christian 
Church, it is reasonable to expect that some 
certain and determinable method should be ob- 
served in tlie delivery of them ; and the true 
secret of that method, whatever it be, must 
be investigated, before we can, with success, 
apply any single prophecy to its proper subject. 

Thejirst, and most obvious expectation of 
^ reader is, that the events predicted in this 
prophecy should follow each other in the order 
of the prophecy itself, or that the series of th* 
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visions should mark out and determine iiie 9U%os 
succession of the isuljects, to whioli they re- 
late. But there isr reason to think, on the fece 
of the prophecy, that this method is not ob- 
served. 



A secbUd conclusion would, then, be hastily 
taken Up, that there is no regular method at 
all in these visions, but that each is to be ap* 

• plied singly, and without any reference to the 
rest, to such events as it might be found, in 
soihe tolerable degree, to suit: And then it is 

' plain, that fancy would have too thuch scope 
kffiird^d her in the interpretation of these vi- 
sioftSj to produce any firm and settled convic* 
lion, that they were rightly and properly ap- 
plied; Yet, cfe this idea of the Apocalypse 
would- favour Jhe laziness, the precipitancy, 
^the presumption, and, very often, the malig- 
iMty of the human mind, it is no wonder that 
it sifaoiild be readily and eagerly embraced. 
'And, in feet, it was to this pre-cbnceived no- 
tion of a general disorder in the texture of 
these prophecies, that the little progress, which^ 
for many ages, had been made in the exposi- 
tion of them, is chiefly to be ascribed. 

But then, ktstlj/y if neither the order of the 
prophecy be that of the events, nor a total dis- 
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s*"*^'* order in the construction of it can be reiidOn'* 
ably allowed, the question is, By what rides 
was it composed, and on what ideas of me^W 
is it to be explained ? 

This question, as obvious as it seems, wad 
not presently asked ; and, when it was asked, 
not easily answered^ The clear light, indeed, 
which the Reformation had let in on some 
parts of this prophecy, and a spirit of inquiry, 
which sprung up with the revival of Letters, 
excited a general attention to this mysterious 
book. But, as each interpreter brought his 
own hypothesis along with him^ the perplexi- 
ties of it were not. lessened, but increased by 
so many discordant schemes of interpretation: 
And the issue of much elaborate inquiry was, 
that the book itself was di^raced by the fruit- 
less efforts of its commentators, and on the 
point of being given up, as utterly impenetra- 
ble, when a sublime Genius arose, in the be- 
ginning of, the last century, and surprised the 
learned world with that great desideratum, A 
Key to the Revelations. 

This extraordinary person was, JoKPff 
Mede : of whose character it may not be im- 
proper to give a slight sketch, before I lay be- 
fore you the substance of his discoveries. 
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•He was a candid^ sincere man ; disinterested) s»w««» 
and unambitious ; of no faction in religion or 
government (both which began in his time to 
be overrun with factions) but solely devoted to 
-the love of truth, and to the investigation lOf it. 
His learning was vast, but well chosen and 
; well digested ; and his understanding, in no 
common degree, strong and capacious. 

With these qualities of the head and heart, 
he came to the study of the prophecies, arid 
especially of the Revelations : But, with so lit- 
tle higotry for the scheme of interpretation con- 
ceming Antichrist, that, as he tells us himself, 
he had even conceived some prejudice against 
it ^ : And, what is stranger still in a man of bis 
inventive genius, with so little enthusiasm in 
his temper for any scheme of interpretation 
whatsoever, that, when he had made his great 
. discovery, he was in no haste to publish it ta 
the world ™ ; and, when at length he did this, 

^ '* A3 for me« I am conscious of my weakness and un* 
worthiness -, being, when these kind oTthoiights first pos« 
sessed me, looking another way with a prgudice incompa'^ 
tible to this;* General Pref. to Mede's Works, p. 30, from 
a MS Letter: 

m He printed only a few copies of his Clavis Apocalifptica 
in 16^, at his ownexpence, and for the use of his friends. 
Pref. to fas Commentary. 



simMON he was still less in haste to apply it, that is^ i^ 
shew its important use in explaining the Ap<h 
calyptic visions ". Cool, deliberate, and seva^^ 
in forming his judgments, he was so far from 
being obsequious to the fancies of other men> 
that he was determined only, by the last de* 
gree of evidence, to acquiesce in any conclusions 
of his own**. 

In short, with no vanity to indulge, (for he 
was superior to this last infirmity of ingenious 

Q His Commeiitary> on the principles of his CTaru^ did 
%iot appear till 163'2. 

® " I am by nature cunctahundus in all things> but ift 
this [his l^xpcMsition] let no man blame me^ if I take more 
pause than ordinary." MS Letter in Gen. Pre/, p. 9^. 
And again, in a Loiter of reply ad ammadversiones Ludo- 
vici de Dieu, '' £o ingenio sum (delicatulo, an moroso}ut 
nisi ubi interpretatio commodfe et absque salebris eat, nun- 
quam mihi satisfecere soleam." Works, p. 569. Yet of 
this iage man, could the Bishop of Meaux allow himsdf to 
speak t\;ius negligently — 12 s'est rendu de no$ joun ceUbre 
en Jngleterre par sbs ooctes reveries sur VApocaly^* 
Hist, des Far, 1. xiii. p. €57- But M. de Meaux knew what 
lie did, when he nffected thb contempt of Joseph Mede. 

. He was then at liberty to turn himself from the ablest ad- 
vocate of the Protestant cause, to the weakest ; I mean, 
M. Jurieu, whose indiscretions a£forded. Indeed, ample 

■ 9Cope for the raiUcry of this lively prelate. . Mr. Medfl was 
not a man to be confuted in this W9.j, and still lesa by a 
^ciful and ill-supported Exposition of the Apocalypse, 
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tne!tP)-*-wi*h no intere^ m view (fcrthe in- ««^^ 
terest of Chtitdhrhien lay tt that tlttie^ gts he 
tvell Understot)d^ m a differeht qitdfter •*)-** With 
no spleen to gratify (for ^veti negletft itid sfofr- 
ttnfc' c6tild not engender this unnianly vice ih 
hito**)— ^With ho oMitjue purposes, I say, 

\ 

P As appears from hi3 backwardness to publish his dis- 
ooveriiesv andl^om hid uiksoxiberii about ibhe i^eception of 
than, But SG^ his Letter to Mr, HartUb, £p. 96, p. 881 i 
and compare with his answer to Dr. Twisse^ £p. 51> p. 81 1^ 
See also Ep. 98, to Mr. Sartlib, Aug. 6/ 1638, not long 
before his death, in which are tikeisk Wbrd^: 

*' I have libt been V^i^ obtHldiv^uttto'tt«Ni> to adqaieiiilf 
tiHCm with m)r notions- and conceits *^fo]» some of th^m 
^at are: but lately kno^n have lain by me above these 
twenty years." P. 883. 

q The point of the Pope's being Antichrist, as a dead fly, 
marred the savour of tttAi- or5n*ifi[fitiT-^tti«aiiiAg the 
merit Re had of bei^ ktioWA to e&tmidi^ soade opinicmi^ 
thsn mQch cdieribhed by the ruling der^. E^. 56, p. 
818. He Siys afterwdj^ df himseli^ in the same Letter> 
/ thank God, t never made any thing hitherto the caster of 
nuf resolution, but reason and evidence, on what side soevei; 
1^ advantage or disd^anldg^fell, 

r His firiehdi^ speak «iuch of hi^ ehectiM' dispositicnii*^ 
Blit I dnar this cenchiaioii from the tenour of bis life and 
writings i and, above all, from that &mous declaration 
which he made in confidence to a friend, that, if he might 
fnU obtain a Donative sine curd, of so much value as, to^ 
$f^her^ with his fellowship [of Christ's College in Cam- 
bridge,] should enable him to keep a horse, for his recrea" 
itoit, he would set up his staff for this world, App, to his 

VOL, V, T 
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«MMON which SO often mislead the pens of other 
writers, but with the single, unmixed love of 
truth, he dedicated his great taleiits to the 
study of the prophetic Scriptures, and was able 
to unfold, in the manner I am now to repre- 
sent to you, this mysterious prophecy of the 
Revelations. 

He had observed, that the miscarriage of 
former interpreters had been owing, chiefly^ 
to a vain desire of finding their own sense in 
this prophecy, rather than the sense of the 
prophet. Laying aside, then, all hypotheses 
whatsoever, he sate down to the book itself, 
and resolved to know nothing more of it, than 
what the frame and texture of its composition 
might clearly reveal to him. He considered 
the whole, as a naked recital of facts^ literally 
expressed ; and not as a prophetic scheme, 
mystically represented. In this way of inquiry, 
he discerned, that several parts of the history, 
whatever their secret and involved meaning 
might be, were homogeneous, and fontempo- 
rary ; that is, they related to the same subject, 

liife, p. 40. — The simplicity of this declaratioii^ makes 
one confident of its truth. And a man of so moderate de- 
sires, was in no danger of having his temper tourtd bjr 
disappointments. , 
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and were comprised within the same period ; sibrmon 
and this, though they were not connected in 
the oi*der of the narration, but lay dispersed in 
difierent quarters of it. These several sets of 
historical passages (or, of FtsionSy to speak in 
the language of the book itself) he carefully 
analyzed and compared; shewed, from cir- 
cuijnstances, not imagined, but found, in the 
historyy their mutual relation and correspond- 
ency; and established his conclusions^ as he 
went along, not in a loose way of popular con- 
jecture, but in the strictest fotms of Geometric 
reasoning. The coincident histories, thus 
classed, and scrutinized, he distinguished by 
the name of Synchrokisms ; and gave them to 
the learned world, in this severe scientific form, 
without further comment or illustration, under 
the title of Clavis Apocalyptica, or A Key 

TO THJB IVeVELATIONS. 

. In considering this discovery, which did so 
much honour to the profound genius and ac- 
curate investigation of its author, one clearly 
perceives how it serves to the end proposed. 

First, it appears that the order of th^ 
Visions is not that of the events ; in other 
words, that the prophecy is not to be so ex- 
plained, as if th^ events, predicted in it, fpl- 

T 2 
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3fif«^ liyvred each othtr in the same traiii aa the W- 
sions. For the facts^ which constitute tlit 
scheme or fabk of the prophecy^ litendly and 
historically considered^ do not succeed to eaeh 
other in that train ; therefore the events^ what- 
erer they may be^ which those facta adorn** 
brate, most certainly cannot. 

Secondly^ It appears what the true, or chro^ 
nological order of the. Visions, is; namely, 
that, which the nature and connexion of the 
things tremsacted in them, points out and de« 
clares. So that, if the real time of any one 
Vision cap be shewn, the relative time of the 
rest may be easily settled. For (to quote Mh 
Mede's own words) such Visions cts contempfh 
rate with that already ascertained, are ^ 
course ta be applied to the same times ; wMk 
such as, in the order of the story, preeeA 
that Vision, are to be referred to preceding 
events, and those, which foUovo it, are in Kh 
manner to be explained of subsequent troM^ 
actions ^ 

> Siquidem^ quae isti tuo Vaticinio jam, ut dud^ cog».. 
nito, cstera conjten^Eaverint Vaticmia^ iiedem pracul 
dabio temporibus sunt applicanda ; quae autem praecedunt^ 
non nisi de praecedaneis ; quae succedunt^ pahter de sue* 
deidaneis eventlbtts sunt interpretanda. 

Gam Apocak Works, p. 4SSL 
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By this metns^ the whole plan or method SESMoif 
of the Apocalypse will be laid down. The 
several synchronieal prophecies will thus fall 
in their proper places ; and there will be no 
diMibt of the. relative situation, which each 
holds in the general system. 

Thirdhf^ as we now see the true order of the 
projdiecies (though for the wisest reasons, no 
doubt, the order, in which they are delivered, 
}ut sometimes difierent) so it is to be observed, 
tbftt the knowledge of this order is a great re- 
straint on the fancy of an expo&itor; who is 
not now at liberty to apply the prophecies to 
events oS any time, to which they appear to 
itat, but to events only falling within that 
time^ to which they belong in the course of 
Ak pre-determined method. And if to this 
restriction, which of itself is considerable, we 
«id another^ which arises from the necessity 
of applying, not one, but many prophecies 
(which are, thus, shewn to synchronize with 
each other) to the same time, we can hardly 
^Boeive how an interpretation should keep 

r dear of these impediments^ and make its way 
through so many interfering cheeks, unless it 
be . the true one. Just as when a Lock (to 
take the author's allusion) is composed of many^ 

and' intricate wards, the Key^ that turns easily 
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Sermon within them^ and opens the Lock^ can only 
be that which properly belongs to it. 

After all, it may be difficult, I know, to 
convey a distinct idea of the us^, to which this 
synchronal method serves, to those, wbo have 
not read, and even studied, Mr. Mede's work. 
But the sum of the matter is this. That the 
order of the events and of the Visions is not 
the same — that the true order of the events, is 
to be sought in certain characters, not fancied 
at pleasure, hut inserted, in the Visions tbem<- 
selves — and, lastly, that the whole book of 
the Revelations being thus resolvable inta a 
particular determinaite order, in which the se^ 
veral sets , pf synchronal prophecies regularly 
succeed to each other, no exposition of this 
book can be admitted, that does not refer every 
single prophecy to its true place in the system, 
and provide at the same time that no violence 
be done to any other prophecies, which syn^ 
chronize with it. 

And thus much conceruinof the true order 
of the Apocalypse ; deduced, you see^ from no 
precarious hypothetic reasonings, but from 
notes and characters, inclosed in that bookj 
that is, from intrinsic arguments, which hav€ 
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I 

their evidence in themselves, and conclude sbrmoh 
alike on every supposition. 

If we Would know more distinctly what the 
EXTERIOR FORM of it is ; and how it comes to 
difier so widely from the plan of a chronologi- 
cal arrangement ; here, too, our sagacious ex- 
positor will give us satisfaction. For, in bring- 
ing together and comparing his synchronisms, 
he found (what had escaped the attention of 
all others) that the main body of the prophecy 
is made up of two * great parts ; which are, 
also, synchronical ; so that, setting out from 
the same goal, and measuring the' same space,' 
they both concur in the same end : but with 
this difference, that the former division more 
immediately regards the affairs of the Empire ; 
the latter, those of the Church. 

Still, this is not all. Our attentive and 
penetrating commentator further discovered. 
That the two great component parts of this 
prophecy, though distinct, are very artificially 
. connected, and shewn to harmonize throughout 
with each other, by making the same concluding 
event '^j once told, the catastrophe of both, 

t From ch. iv. to the end of ch. ix : And from ch. x. to 
the end. 
u The sounding of the seventh trumpet. 
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Sbbmoii For the former part is purposely, and wkh 
express warning givea% left uofiuiJhed, till a 
summary deduction of the latter part down to 
the sMfie point of time "^^ (by way of prelude 
to the more extended visions of this last part^ 
which follow to the end of the book, and to 
signify, that both parts are contemporary) fur* 
nished the occasion of shutting qp the two pror 
phecies together in one common term : which, 
however, had the appearance of being mis- 
placed, till the detection of this singular con- 
trivance, by means of the synchronisms, point- 
ed out the u$e and end of the present dispo- 
sition ^. 

y Ch. X. 7. w ch. xi. 15. 

* The reader may form a distinct idea of tjie method, in 
which the whole book of the Apocalypse is disposed, by 
observing tliat it is resolvable into three great parts. 

The FIRST part, is that of the Epistles to the sev^n 
diurches, contained in the three first chapters, and is Bot 
at all considered by Mr. Mede. 

The SECOND pai't (with which Mr. Mede begins his com- 
mentaiy) is that of the Sealed Book, from ch. iv. to ch. 
xj and contains the fates of the Empire, or its civil revo- 
lutions, yet, with a reference, still, to the state and for- 
tune of thp Christian Church. 

The THIRD part, is that of the open book, with wtat 
follows to the end 5 and exhibits in a more minute and 
extended view, the fates of tlie ChrisLian Church, especially 
during its Apostacy, and after its recovery from it. 
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Another cause of the seeming perplexity in sbswom 
which ihis Prophecy is involved, is. That, it 
being expedient to treat the same subject in 

Tliis THiRi> division may, furt)ier> be considered a9 
consisting of two parts. The fisst contains, in cb. xi> 
a summary view of what should be&l the Christian Church, 
contempcHrary with the events deduced in the second part 
concerning the Empire; and' is given in this place, in 
order to connect the second and thxrd parts, and to shew 
their correspondence and contempoi:aneity. See Mr. 
]M[ede*s Clavis, p. 424 ; and Comment. Apocalypt. p. 476. 

The SBCOND part of the last division, from ch. xii. to 
the end, gives a detailed account of what should be&l the 
Christian Church in distinct, and, several of them, syn« 
chronical visions. 

It.lias been thought by some an objection to Mr. Mede*a 
scheme, " That the prophecy of the open hook, (which 
contains, according to him, all the remaining visions to 
the fsad of the Revelations) is not only, for the subject, 
mcnne considerable, but, for the size of the volume, laiger, 
than the Prophecy of the sealed book; whmreas, the name 
given to it, /5»toX«p*J*o», or little book, seems veiy clearly to 
e]qpres8 the contrary." 

If this objection be thought material (for I do not find 
that Mr. Mede condescends to take any notice of it) it 
mght, perhaps, be obviated by supfposing. That the little 
hook contains the xith chapter, only, being a compendium 
of the third division, and inserted in this place to shew the 
contemporaneity of the two last and principal parts ; and 
Jthat all which follows to the end, is to be regarded as a < - 
sort pf comment on the little book, or larger explicatiop of 
its contents : As if the design had been to consult our 
ireakness, in presenting us, first, with an abridge^ view 
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snMCM different respects, and to give different vie^s 
of it, according as two sets of men, the true 
worsliipers and the felse, were affected by the 
fortunes of the Christian Church, this shifting 
ancf opposite face of things could not be ex- 
hibited together ; but wasi to be set forth in 
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of^ s^ great 8cheme> and then, in drawing it out at large, 
£br o}iY,more distinct information. 

But the truer answer to the difficulty I take to be. That 
the sealed book is represented under thejdea of a 6oo/r> 
properly so called, which, upon being ^opened, presents to 
the eye the several olyects and schemes of the prophecy, 
distinctly delineated on th^ roll^ or volume, when it comes 
to be unfolded, and which, therefore, must needs be con* 
sidered as a large one. The open book, on the other hand, 
is. to he regarded, not as a real, but metaphorical book \ 
9pA is not produced to be read or contemplated^ after a 
^adual evolution of it, but to be eaten, a.t once, by the 
prophet j Hke that book, to which it alludes, and from 
which the imagery is taScen, in the visions of Ezekiel [ii. 
8. and iii. I, 2, 3.] — to eat a book, being, in the hiero- 
glyphics, to meditate upon, and to digest, its' contents. So 
that this book, to distinguish it from the other^ is named 
a littl'e book : not, that the revelations, conveyed by it, are 
less considerable^ or less numerous, than the other, but 
that the use, to which it is put, required only that it should 
l^e spo]cen of, as a book simply 5 the diminutive form being 
here suggested in the term ^I'^Xot^hov, that the metaphor 
of eating it might seem the easier} and (because the 
former sealed book was of an immense size) might, under 
this idea, present itself the mor^ naturally^ and give les^ 
offence^ to the imagination. 
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several and successive, though contemporary, *Sfcwib» 
visions. Hence, the prophecy is thought to 
proceed, when, in fact, it stands still, and 
only presents another prospect of the same 
transactions. 



But I enter no farther into the mysterious 
contexture of this book ; through which, how- 
ever, the clue of the synchronisms, if well pur- 
sued, would safely conduct us. It i^ enough 
to my purpose to have shewn. That as the 
Language of the Revelations is intelligible, so 
the Method is not involved in such intricacies, 
but that, in genieral, a regular, a consistent, 
and, what is more, a true y conception may be 
formed of it. Whence no sober man needs be 
discouraged from reading this book ; or will be 
in danger, I think, of losing either his wits, 
or his reputation, in the study of it. For what 
should hinder a' book, though of prophecies, 

y lam not ignorant that many interpreters have thought 
otherwise. But possibly they have Tiot enough attended to 
the advice, which Mr. Mede used to give to such of his 
friends as did not enter into his ideas — Expei^de. My 
lAeaning is, that, if they had possessed the patience, op 
the sagacity, to understand this great Inventor, before they 
objected to him, they would perhaps have seen cause to 
acquiesce in the Method, pointed out by him, instead of 
attempting in various ways, and to little purpose, to im- 
pirove upon it. 
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99mw from beiqg understood, when it^ method may' 
' be clearly defined, and its language den^ 
pbered ? Provided always, that we only in- 
terpret a prophecy by the event, and do pot 
take upon us to determine the event by a pre- 
mature construction of the prophecy. 

With this Apocalyptic key then (of which 
so much has been said), this ke^ of knowledge^ 
in my hands, it ntay, now, be CKpMted that 
J should open this dark parable of the Reve{a- 
tioh, by applying so much of it. at kast, as 
respects Antichrist, to Apostate Papal Rome. 
But, besides that there would not, in what re- 
mains of this course, be room enough for a 
detailed account of the prophecies, other rea- 
sons restrain me from entering immediately oa 
a task^ not less easy perhaps, than amusing. 
For Int^preters, I think, have generally been 
too much in haste to apply the prophecies, be- 
fore they had sufficiently prepared the "way for 
their application: So that, leaving many 
doubts unresolved, which men of thought and 
inquiry are apt to t;ntertain on this subject, 
or not laying before them all the reasons and 
inducements, which should engage their atten- 
tion to it, their clearest expositions are not re*- 
ceived, and possibly not considered. 
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With regard, then, to the prophecies, con- 
^ming Antichrist, though the chief obstruc- 
tions in our way seem fairly removed, and it 
be now evident that there are certain grounds, 
on which the most abstruse of them may be 
reasonably interpreted, yet, because the appli- 
cation of them is a work of time and industry, 
many persons, before they undertake it, may 
desire to know. What general arguments 
there ar6, which may assure them, beforehand, 
that their labour wiB not ie miiiemployed, and 
that I^apal Rome is, in fact, concerned in the 
tenour of these prophecies: And, when this 
demand has been made, they may further wish 
to bd informed. To what ends or uses this 
whole inquiry serves ; of hnportance enough, 
1 mean, to encourage and reward their vigor- 
oui^ {irosecutioti of it ? 



«8 
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These d)esii^ and expectations are appa- 
rentfy not unreasonable : And to satisfy them, 
in the best manner 1 can, will be the scope 
and purpose of the two i^llowing Lectures. 
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SERMON XL 



PROPHETIC CHARACTERS OF 

ANTICHRIST. 



Luke xii. 56. ' 
— How is it, that ye do not discern this time ? 

^XJ.^'* J^O much having been said on the mctnner, 
in which the prophecies, respecting Antichrist, 
may be interpreted ; I imagine that now, at 
length, ye are disposed to ask. On what gene- 
ral GROUNDS we affirm, that the Church of 
Rome is actually concerned in them. 

To resolve this question, it will be sufficient 
to set before you, in few words, some of the 
more obvious noteSj or characters^ by which 
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. prophbhc charactjepes^ &c. jsSj 

Antichrist is marked out in the prophecies': .Sbmum 
sucb^ and so many of them, as may convince 
you, that they are fairly appHcable to the 
Church of Rome; and that, taken together^ 
they cannot well admit any other application. 

Of these prophetic characters, 

L The FIRST, I shall mention, is. That we. 
are to look for Antichrist within the proper 
limits of the Roman empire. 

On this head, there is no controversy among 
those who acknowledge the authority of the 
prophet Daniel, and can be none: For that 
prophet, in his famous vision of the fpur king- 
doms^ says expressly, that, among the ten 
kingdoms into which the fourth, or Roman, 
shall be divided, another shall arise^; that 
is, as all interpreters agree, the kingdom of 
Antichrist. So that this power, whatever it 
be, must have its birth and seat within the 
compass of the ten kingdoms, that is, of the 

a Dan. \'ii. 7* 8. — I saw in the night visions, and be- 
hold, a fourth beast — had ten horns. I coi^sidered the 
horns, and behold, there came up among them another 
Utile ,/K)m— « Compare \eith ver. 24. — The ten horns out 
of this kingdom are ten kings (or kingdomis^ tliat shall, 
aripe: and anothjsr shall ari^e after them. 
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*»«««• limits of the Roman empire. In what part of 
that empire he was to make his appearance, 
we certainly gather from 

_ ■ 

11. A Skcond prophetical note or character 
of this power^ which is. Thai his seat and 
throne was to be the city of Rome itself, 

* 

The prophet Daniel acquaints us only that 
the power we call Antichristian, woiitd spring 
up from among the ruins of the fourth, or Ro- 
man kingdom : But St. John, in the Revela- 
tions, fixes his residence in the capital city of 
that kingdom. For, when, in one of his vi- 
rions, he had been shewn a porteht6u8 heast 
with seven heads and ten hornsy cmd a woman 
arrayed in purple, riding upon him, an Angel 
is made to interpret this symbolic vision in th^ 
following words — The seven heads are seven 
mountains on which the woman sitteth-^and 
the ten horns, which thou sawest, are ten 
Jungs — and the woman, which thou sawest, 
is that great city, which reigneth over the 
kings of the earths 



y 



Words cannot be more determinate, thai| 
these. The woman^ that rides this b£ast« that 
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is, the fourth empire, in its last state of ten ^^^ 
hams, or divided into ten kingdoms, is that 
Antichtistian power, of which we are now iii- 
quiring. She is seated on seven hills, nay, she 
is thai ^eat city^ which reigneth [that is, in 
Sl John's time which reigned] over the king- 
doms of the earth. Rome, then, is the throne 
of Antichrist, or is that city, which shall one 
day be Antichristian. There is no possibility 
of evading the force of these terms. 

It hath been said, that Constantinople, too, 
was situated on seven hills. It may be. so: 
But Constantinople did not, in the time of this 
vision, reign over the kings of the earth. Be- 
sides, if its dominion had not been mentioned, 
the city on seven hills is so characteristic of 
Rome, that the name itself could not have 
pointed it out more plainly : As must be evi- 
dent to all those, who recollect, what the Latin 
writers have said on this subject. 

The — septem domini montes — of one ^ poet 
is well known ; and seems the abridgement of 
a still more famous line in another'-;- 

Septem urbs alta jugis, tbto quas .prcesidet 
orhi : 

' i Mum. I iv. «p« M. 9 Proper!. I. HI. ix. 57. 

US 



Si$ii propuktic characters 

taum Td which, St John^s idea of a woman, sifted 
on seven Mlla^ and reigning wer the Jdngs .«f 
the earthy so exactly cori^ponds^ that m 
soes. no difi^ence between the poet aiMl th? 
prophet ; excepi that the latter ^x^Qn\fysi( Mi 
idea, as the geniua pf the prophetic stylt y^ 
quired. 

But a passage in Virgil i9 90: o^uoh to W 
purpose^ that it merits a peculiar atteAtioii 
This poet, in the most finished of his works, 
, had been celebrating the praises of a coQQtiy 
life, which he make$ the source apd origin of 
the Roman greatnej^. 

Hanc olim veteres vitam coluere Sabini ; 
Hanc Remus et frater: sic fortis £truna. 

crevit : 
Scilicet et rerum &cta est puleherrima Roma \ 

The encomiuifi, we see, is made with that 
gradual pomp, which is famittat to Virgil. 
And the last line (from its majestic simplicity, 
tike noblest, perhaps, in all his writings) one 
would naturally expect should close the de- 
•criptibn. Yet h^ adds, to the surprize,^ and, 
I believe^ to the disappointment of oiost 
readers. 



I 

- Uad'We^ftMTul this pasaai]^ iqMay oikn^>4i 
the l^tinipoeto^ We should hdvi^ been ,iiapt ib 
i|wstlitti the jtjdgvnmt of the ^Miter r^nA <d 
ta^p^et^ tbtt, in atteni{iting!totUde upMhiaai^ 
self, he had fallen, unaware!^ ^ifafp: as) Widast 
anti-climax. But the correct elegance of Vir- 
gil^ manner^ and faiy. singular tektit fn< w6rk« 
itig up an^ image^ by jnst dogreei, tso ^ the pnh 
vise po jilt of perfection/ may satisfy ns, ^bat lie 
had ibis: region 6>r going od, ^lUiere \m ikiigbt 
^xpetot iiiiD to stop ; which reason catk> be no 
Cither^ than that the ^even hilb were Hecessaty 
td'oomptetd his 'desbription • of the imperial 
ciiy \ To ah ancient R6miiiii^ the circumstance 
of tUsitfmtiafi was, of all others^ the mof^ 
august and characteristic ^ and Rome itsejf wsb 
not Rom^y till it was contemplated uiMet this 
idea. • • 

There was ground enough, then, for sayings 
^ that the name of Rcmie cot^ld not Slave 
poikited out the city more pbiiniy.'* But I gb 
farther^ and take upon me to a^ett^ That tK^ 
peripfiTMis is even more precise, and less 
ecpiivocal^ than the propernatne would hsitl^ 

> Can^psfe ^n. vl ver. 776. Itt. 
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'SmtoN beeni if ifteerted in the prophecy. For itemf, 
so called^ might have stood, like Sodom, or 
(Babylon, simply for an idolatrous City. But 
(thecity^ seated on seven hills, snd rtigrmg 
over the earthy k the city of Rome itself^ and 
-excludes^ • by i^.peculiarify of these- attribute^ 
. juiiy othfsr. application. 






-:: .'Nor is it any objection tx> the remark,- now 
4nade, that . this . city, vfhatever it be, is de- 
• 6<;ribed by another circumstance, not peculiar 
Jto :Rome, indeed scarce, applicable to it^ I 
mean that of it&beii^ seeded on mamf watersi. 
For these waters are not given as a marie of 
Rome'a natural^ but political situation : as the 
prophetic style might lead one to expect, if Ae 
.lacred writer had not taken care to prevent all 
mtst^e by assuring us, in so many words^ 
That the waters^ where the whore sittethj are 

PEOPLES, AND MULTITUDES, AND NATIONS, AND 
TONGUES ^. 

■ '"' 

If it be, further, said, ^^ That the seven hills 
may, likewise, admit a similar construction 
from the frequent use of hills, as emblems of 
power, , in hieroglyphic writing, andtheref(»e 
in prophetic descriptioir," the remark is vgy 

j ReT/xvii. I. k Ibid. ver^I§. 



just: : but ith^n^ unluclgiy^ the^e is xio such Skmioh 
explanation of the seven hjlls, Ml W(^ hsiye.of 
the waters, from the prophet himself; while 
yet it rcould .Qot. escape him^ tha^. such, ,ex* 
plan^on wa^ more, than cooimonly i^ececfsaiy 

la thia^CtAse;, to prevent the. reader irpm applyr 
ing.thQ'^et^n hilb Xo the best-knowiK pity in 
l^e.W0rlid> then subsisting in all its gloiyy and 
universaHy acknowledged by thjs ,distiuctiyi( 
character of its situation. 

. r ■ ' . I ■ 

- . , . , , . ' t 

Should it, lastly, be alledged, "That the 
nplanatibn is subjoined to the fijgnre, f<^rthat 
the prophet adds immediately in the following 
verse — and there are seven kings- — meaning, 
that the seven hills, jxist mentioned, were to 
be taken as emblems only of seven Jnngs,^ I 
reply^ that the seven hills, in tb» figurative 
sense of the term, hills, naturally suggestedj 
and elegantly introduce, the seven kings ; but 
that the Jbrmer, nevertheless, are clearly to be 
distinguished from the latter. For it is not 
•said — and the seven hills are seven kings-r-^ 
it was before said — the seven heads are seven 
HUs — but — AND there are seven kings — 

r 

plainly advancing a step further in the prophe- 
cy, and pointing out a new characteristic dis- 
junction of the seven-hilled city, arising from 
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. ' "■ • • ' ,• * 

• ■ • ■• , i I ':.«:» » ■ : ; . ' . ; ; . ,[ .' , • . . . I . ; 

fh& m^M ki&di^ of th^ hmst^^ atife a »toinii[ 

which reason the same t^ i^ itibile fi§ SigMilfy 
both : But^ if the type had been designed to 
ttiiry Mangle fsedse^ and kUigs i b^d ibeen that 
i/jtAkef as ea^ilcat^ of Al^^ it had bfeen Very 
^poiiiefoiii to give the ha&rpretatidn^ »f tiifc 
•^p^ and then t6 interpret the interpretation, 
UnkM thdex^i^mionb^ b^h m guards ^ id 
. Whtis^'ibii ptifpbie in theihdst dittinct' rtttir* 
tibH '^i it-is'Ho^piit^ there are mamftiBtljr 

1^ i$!epli^.BEsjjj^ capita, duplex typus. :' piimc^^. sq^tem 
iiaontes'seu coUes sunt^ super quos urbs fiestii^ meirj^os 
mik est; deindi septem '2[uo4tl^; !^tf^ "tii ^^Mim\ifM 
im&k^tStrohA) tk^M^y Return ketl dyhMaarmit'llMt^ 

«» Hl^ wtole paseage in the original stands tluis ^^ itt 

/J*<riX»75 I9r7«i?<7«— of whick the fodbwing is t^ ifteftl 
translation —Hie seven heIdS ilfe ife*i^ *ttf«, ^re tile 

one sees that the connective feiixk, Aif d^ refers to headf, 
and not to l^t^. 
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^ Oil (he whdld,' thwe can bd nd dotlbt touh ««»w«t 
cmiilig thegr^at city on seven hilk. Jt oan 
be fio otfaery thftti the dity of Rbm^ it^lf t Ih 
odter woi^d»^ the Atitichristiafi^ ii ii Ammm 
Pcwtn 

Stitt, this Roman power^ ibt atiy liiing VtaAi 
hfrtb hkhei-to appealed, may b^ a Pagah afid 
CSoe/ |K>wer. , But 

IlL Thfe proj^b^ies seem veiy clearly t6 
|miit it out to us^ as un Ecclesiastical atid, 
io 3iiam^ and pretdnce^ at leasts a CkRtWtUklf 

. . •• . • - » 

To begiti again with the prophet^ DahieK 
He telh us^ that the Horn^ wbicb shall arise 
ttftiry ami ftom amm^, the teH hortii^ that \^y 
thfe Antichribti^n kingdom, as before explained, 
sbi^l be t)iV£HS£ from the tefn kingdoms, out 
i6i tvbitb it shall arise >^. ^^ But a kingdoiti 
may be dhkrse from other kingdoms, in^vari- 
0W /tei^^ts.^' Without doubt. And, thete- 
U^i we cahnot certainly conclude from this 
iingle text^ that the diversity, mentioned, wp 
consist in its being ^ sfH^tu^l kitigdom. 



1^ Dan. vii. 24. — The ten horns out of this kingdom 
are ten kings that shall arise : and another shall arise after 
tbem> and He shall be diverse from the firsts— 
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tenroN if ye reflect that this diversity w given, 9f the 
diaracteristic mark of the Antichristtian kii^- 
doiB ; that, although there mwy be^ other and 
aiKiaUer difierence^ between kingdoms, the 
greatest and most signal is that which subsistai 
between a temporal and spiritual power ; nay, 
that Government, as such, is, and. can only, 
be^. of two sorts, civil and spiritual, as cone- 
spending to the two constituent part» of man, 
(the subject of all government in this world,) 
the Soul and the Body : Taking, I say,, these 
ccH^iderations along with you, ye cannot 
€steem it a very harsh and violent interprets 
tion, if, without looking any ferther, we in- 
/Cline to think that this diversity of regimen, 
so emphatically pointed out, respects that great 
and essential difierence in human govemmeRt, 
only. At least, it will be admitted, that, if, 
from other and more express testimonies, the 
government of Antichrist appear to be a spiri- 
tual government, we shall, then> be authorized 
to put such a construction on Daniels pro- 
phecy, as will reach the full force and import 
of hts expression. Such a kingdom must be 
j||Iowed to be eminently diverse from secular 
kingdoms. So that the harmony between the 
prophets on this subject will be clear and 
strjking. 
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Now, such a testimony we seem to find in smmou 
the Apostle, St. Paul; who, prophesying of 
the man of Sin, or Antichrist, to be reyealed 
in the latter days, makes it a distinguishing 
part of his character, That he sitteth in thb 
TEMPLE OF <jiOD ^. Consider the force of these 
werd^ A power, seated in the temple of God, 
call be nothing but a power suitable to that 
place,, or a spiritual power : just as a power^ 
seated in the throne of Goesar^ could ofd^ be^ 
interpreted of a civil power* 

Nor siay, because the context i*uns thus •— r 
'* that he, as God, sitteth in the temple of 
<jrod, SHEWING himself that he is God — that 
therefore it only means his claiming divine 
honours : a degree of blasphemy, very appli* 
cable to a civil power." This objection has 
clearly no force : because his sitting in the 
temple of God was the very means (if we 
rightly apply this prophecy) by which the man 
of sin rose to that abominable pre-*emihencei. 
It was by virtue of his spiritual^ that he as- 
sunaed a divine character. So that the phrase 
« — as God — and that other --^ shewing himself 
that he is God — sets before us, indeed, the 
^extravagant height to which the man of sin 

, f ? Thess. U. 4. , , 
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8ftiiM»)t flflpired^ and to which he ascended i but/no 
tmy inyalkUtes the conclusion from his ^ittiag 
in the temple of God ^«^diat he wiis a spiritui^l 
j9(W&r« : Rather> we see the propriety of' this 
iKmclcfeion: because tha text, thui undetstood^ 
wgg^te the U)ajf in which the m^ti of sin ao 
draapliah^ hid blasphemous purpoaei Hk sm^ 
tetfl arbse, from his station in the temple. On 
the other hand, a power ^ting in the thrMi 
nf CagMri, might sit there as GihI^ and might 
shew himself that he was Gad (as many of the 
Roman Emperors did :) So that the clause — 
sitting in the temple of Grocf'^has evidedtly 
lio peculiar fitti^s, as applied to the usurpation 
t>f divine honours by a civil tyrant; whdreai^ 
we see it has that fitness, when applied to t 
fl^ritiad tyrant Th& context therefore pnyvi^ 
nothing f^nst the interpretlition, here pro^ 
posed and defended. 

But, what is this temple of Gt^d? Tlie 
temple at Jerusalem, it will b6 said ; the ohly 
temple, so called^ dien subsisting in the wmki^^. 

9 Be€ QrothiSi bn ibe pUce : who applies ikis ^rephsc^ 
to Caius Caesar, imd thinks it was fulfilled when that Em- 
peror commanded his statue to be placed in the temple of 
Jerusalem. A strange conjecture ! V^hich maifijr writers, 
and very lately an excellent prelate, has well confuted. 
Bishop Newton's Disi. an ih^J^ophicies, Vol. ii. p. 37». 
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Artowt this-Jto b^ the liteTal si^nse of the ww4^ ?^^? 
ypty^ remember so much of what hath bew 
fnid <?Q»qf rniog th^ prophetic styte, as w>t t9 
^inl( it str|Lng:4^, tha^t the literal sense i^hP^^ 
WV^vQ^in it wother, ^ wy,j*ipa/ m^a^iog. 
And this, without any uncertainty whatsoever* 
For so, the term, Jeto, means a Christian; 
the term, David, means CAm*; the intense 
of the templeHiervice, mmm the prayers Qf 
Chriptiftns; plainly and confessedly so, iii 
liumhi^rlefis instances. Agm^aWy to this an4r 
Ic^cal use of Jewish terms, in the style of the 
inri^^ts, ike temple a^ Godi nay the temple 
i^Jerusulem^ (if that had been the eis^prcMion) 
must, in all reason, be interpreted of the 
Christi§m churchy and donld not, in the pro- 
phetic language, be interpreted otherwise* 
When, therefor^, Antichrist i^ said to sit in 
the temple ^God, it is the same thing as if it 
had been said of. him, That he sitteth^ or 
ruleth, in the church of Christ. Now, sub- 
trtitute these words-^-^^Ae church of Christ -^ 

1 * 

q Hw^solyma in scriptis prophetamm pccurrit ut a3|- 
bloQia alterius ci^iisdam Hierosolyma, mysticb sic (jdc^dsQ ; 
(juse Hierosolyma non potest esse urbs quaedam in moj[iti<^ 
ims Zione & Acra constructa^ qualis fiiit antiqiia ilia 3 sed 
opcNstet eise rem ipiritualenh ufi 4u£L attributa ai|tiqupe 
fiierosolymoe mystic} demonstrentur. 

ViTRiN^\, 4poc(tlyps, Exp. 8^ Elustr, p. 76^. 



w *i«» nmmt ok those other words — the temple 
f Ooti; <md sec, if St. Paul, supposing his 

;j«tf (Mse had heoi to express a spiritual power 

in ofipositioa to a civil ; see, I say, if St. 

I^Hil could have conveyed that purpose more 

plainiy. 

Still, we have another, and, if possible, a 
more decisive testimony in tli# Revelations. 
For, among the different views, which St 
John gives us of Antichrist, in so many distinct 
visions, one is set before us in the followii^ 
manner — Atid I beheld another beast coming 
tq^ out of the earth, and he had two horns like 
a lamb, and he spake as a Dragon ^ Now, 
if we had known nothing more of these sym- 
.bols^ than what the obvious qualities of the 
animals themselves suggested to us, we could 
only have inferred, that this ruling power (For 
that is the idea conveyed by the term. Beast) 
- would put on the appearance of a gentle and 
pacific administration : I say, the appearance ; 
for what its real character was to be, is clearly 
enough expressed in what follows, that this 
lamb-like beast spake as a Dragon. But, 
when we further reflect, that horns, in th^ 
prophetic style, are the emblems of power, 

r Rev. xiii 11. 
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*fid that a Lamb is the peculiar, thfe appropti- Satwos 
n^erf symbol of Christ, the lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the worldly and is con- 
stantly so employed throughout this whole pro- 
phecy of the Revelations, we must, of neces- 
sity, conclude that a beast with the horns of a 
lamb can only be a state or person, pretending 
to such powers, as Christ exercised, and his 
Religion authoriseth; that is; powers, not (^ 
this worldy but purely spiritual. 

The other symbol of a Z>ra^owy confirms this 
conclusion. For a Dragon^ in the prophecies, 
is the known symbol of the old Roman Govern- 
ment in its pagan, persecuting state. When, 
therefore, it is said that the beast spahe as a 
Dragon, the meaning is. That Antichrist 
should assume the highest tone of civil autho- 
rity in promoting liis tyrannous purposes^ 
though he cloked his fierce pretensions under 
the meek semblance of a spiritual character. 
Taken together, these two symbols speak as 
plainly, as symbolic terms can speak. That 
Antichrist was to be a religious peison, acting 
in the spirit of a secular tyrant. So exactly is , 
he characterised by the poet Mantuan^ address- 
ing himself to one of the Popes — 

. 

.1: ; «:*jQhiil2?,.. :'. 
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H^t¥^n , Mn$e pot^^s gendnOf cuju^ vestigia adorant* 

C^sar ^t a^xfttp yei^t^iti miuri^e ^(eg^ 

■ 

On the whole, I leave it to be consicjered, 
whether, when the prophecies pronounce of 
Antichrist, that he should be!, a power dkterse 
from all others — that he should sit in tJie tern- 
pie of God- — and that he should have the horns 
of a lamb — I leave it, I say, to your consider; 
ation, whether it be not plain that this extra- 
ordinary power, a Roman power, and residing 
at Rome, was to be a Christian and Ecclesi- 
asticaly and not a Pagmi and Civil power. 

IV,. Another obvious character of Antichrist, 
or rather, complication of characters, is- that 
triple brand, impressed upon him, of a tyran- 
nical^ intolerant, and idolatrous, power. 

The prophets hold him up to us, as reign- 
ing, or exercising an oppressive and superemj- 
nent dominion, over the kings of the earthy 
that is, of the Western empire*; as making 
war with the lamh, and the saints who receive 
not his mark in their foreheads ", that is, per- 
secu|:ip£ good and conscientious Christians^ whp 
refuse to wear" the badge of Antichrist, and to 

■ 

t Dan. vii. 8. «0. Refv. xvii. 1. 16, If. 
H Dan. til. SI. Rev. xvii 14. xiii. 7. 1^* 
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senre under him ; and, as another Bahyhn, the semion 
mother of harlots and abominations of the 
earth ^, that is, as polluted himself with the 
grossest idolatry, and as corrupting the na- 
tions with the same prophane worship. 
., • 

< But these marks, it will be said, have been 
found upon so many powers, which have ap- 
peared in the world, that they cannot be given 
as the distinctive marks of owe, that is, of the 
Papal Power : Nay, the Bishop of Meaux goes 
further, and attempts to shew, by a very re- 
fined argument, that the very terms of whor^-^ 
dom ^xiA fornication^ in which the last of these 
marks, I mean, idolatry, is set forth by the 
prophet in the hook of Revelations y make it 
impossible for us to apply ths^t mark to Rome 
Christian. 

Let us see, then, first y what force there is 
in the criticism of this learned Prelate. 

j' 

That whoredom, ov fornication^ in thp lan- 
guage of scripture, means idolatry y is agreed 
on all hands, and cannot be disputed: Whe- 
ther the figurative use of this term arose from 
observing, how constantly that pollution at- 

^ Rev. xvii. 5. 
VOL. v. X 
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Umum t«fi¥le4id^atrQ^s worship:; or hew fkly a com* 
municatiMk with £^e gods may be compared 
wth thjit unjkwful coi^merce: Whatever b^ 
tba ^Qiind of, the analogy^ it is cleav to a de^ 
monstraiAoO: that wlhoredom i» but another name 
for idolatry, which, under this idea, isr very 
froqiiefi^Ijr charged upon the Jews by the an- 
ciani prophets.. 

Sametimesv however,^ (without doubt, to ag- 
gravate the chai^) the idolatry of the Jews is 
considaved in* the light of adultery^ that is^ of 
infidetity to tibe God of Isi*ael; to whom, as tc> 
hev proper Lord and H^sbandy the Jewish na- 
tion had^ by exjHiess stipulation, and in- the 
' moat safemn maiinep, coAtracted herself; 

i 

But, notwithstanding this promiscuous ap- 
plication of the terms, Jbrnicationy and adul-- 
tery, to the idolatry o£ dte J«ws in the ancient 
prophecies^ it haith been remarked by tfae^Bi* 
shop of Meaux, " That Babylon, or Rome, in 
the Revelations, is^ constantly and utiilbniily 
s|>oken of, as a tuhore, and not as^ anr (uMr 
tere^: whence he coi^ehides, thafrthia charge 
is hvoHght agamst Pagan Rome only^ and not 
Christiaa Rome. Eop, why, he aska^ is^ tso 
much care taken not to impute adultery to 
idolatrous Rome, if it had been a Ghristian 
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(ntyi when ite poifotiAg kself with this ortme, 
contrary t& the Htfos* express engagfementi^ 
w(%»ch Chrislians t»ke wpon tbtowclved, of 
ftdeHly to th?e only trtfe Gody nligbfc jmtly 4e- 
serve, atirf, m proptiety^ mny soeto to require/ 
this ojpprobrioas charge, i^bet th*n that oitfbJeT 
]i^htei^ one df fornieathn ; whereas,, if Pagan 
Roilie he here meanly hs kk>hitry cooM only 
be set fwth lander the idea of JhriticiDtiiHi and 
xtotoi adultery y.'' 

y Le iaifit aji^tr^ a btea jpis garde d^ ne pafe BonaiBer 
la prostitU(fei doat H parley une adultere, fO^x^t*, . t*^^ 
xa\l^a,, mais une femmc publiqiie — sanS jamais avoir em- 
ployd le mot CCaduUere ; tant il etoit attientif k eviter Vii4e 
#une ^ponse fri&dfell^. -^ iLdiA de marquer la ftrostitti!!^, 
tacsim^ itne EgN^' cotromp^, HCHis avons dlonXl^ eMr^ 
meat qit'ii a pri^ des id^es- toi:^e^ contiAire& k- edles-Mlr, 
puis qu'au ]ieu de produire une Jerusalem viftdelle, ou du 
moins une Samarie, autrefois par tie du peuple saint^ 
comme il auroit fait s'il avoit voulu nous repr^enter unje 
egKsB cort*ompTlS, il nous propose une Ec^ytone, qui ja- 
inais n*a et6 nominee dans Tallianc^ de' iMed. I^ouS avons 
aXlssl nsitiaYqUt^ qu'il n'avoit jan^ais doftn6 k la Prostitute 
te titire d'^pou^ infrdblle ou rtepudii^e ; mais que pal* toirt 
il s'dtblt sci'vt d\i ferme de fornicaiion, et de totfs <ieux qlA 
fievenofent au ml^me sens. Je s^ais (Jue ces mots se cott- 
fottd^ttt qiielquefois avee celoi d^crdultere, mais le fdff du 
tni^miri^meiit consiste en ce que depfdpvi deHteff Saint Jfettft 
eviie toJ^urs ce defnier wo^ quf marqXierokf tafoi vidlee, le 
mariage souitU, et Vallumce fotilpui,8ic.'-L''^ocalypse 
avec une ExpUcat'wri ; par Messire Jaqties Benigne Bossuef, 

X 2 
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feRMON Now, although, as I observed, the idola- 
trous Jews are frequently treated by their pro- 
phets, as fornicators f as well as adulterers^ 
nay, are much more frequently ' represented 
under the ^rm«" idea, than the latter ; ^xai 
although it be therefore true, that fornicatwn 
is not necessarily, and exclusively, to be un- 
derstood of Pagan idolatry, but may well be 
applied to Christian idolaters, as it was to the 
Jewish ; yet the force of the learned objector's 
argument will not be obviated by this observa- 
tion only. For the stress of it lies in this, 
^* That the idolatry of Rome in the Revelations 
is everi/ where, that is, purposely, termedybr- 
nication (to insinuate to us, that the charge is 
directed against a Pagan City, and not a Chris- 
tian Church), and no where, that is, purposely 
again, called adultery T 

Ev^que de Meaux, Pref. W, 29. Avertisbment, p. 3^1 
— 3S3. Par. 1690, 12«. 

* The reason I take to be. That fornication^ that is, 
vague lust, and general prostitution, served best to ex- 
press the unbridled and indiscriminate passion of the Jews 
for the daemon-worship of their neighbours : Whereas the 
crime of <idultenj^ though of a blacker dye, and, in that 
view, more proper to expose the malignity of their qffence, 
docs not convey the same ideas of universal pollution, 
being usually committed^ because it is so criminal, with 
X]iore distinction and restiiaint 
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The objection is extremely ingenious ; and^ ^^•^ 
SO for as I know, hath been, hitherto, unan* 
swered. Yet, if any good reason can; be as- 
signed why the prophet should thus studiously 
prefer the tevm^ Jbrnicationy to that of adui- 
ten/y in describing the idolatiy of Christian 
Rome, notwithstanding those term^ be used 
indifferently by the Jewish prophets, wheii they 
reprove the idolatry of their own countrymen^ 
the Bishop of Meaux would himself acknbw-* 
ledge, that his objection falls to the ground. 

Now such a reason offers itself to us in the 
EMBLEM, under which St. John chuses to re* 
present his idolatrous society. This emblem 
is, Babylon; a Pagan idolatrous city; to which 
the idea oi fornication may be colourably, and 
hath, in fact, been, applied*, in order to ex- 
press the transgression of the law of nature, in 
its idolatrous worship : But to such a city^ 
adultery, could in no proper sense, be applied ; 
because, it had never entered into any close 
engagement, or marriage-contract, as it were, 
with the God of heaven. 

This being admitted, we see the reason, 

whv Rome Christian is taxed as a whore sim- 

ft 

ply, and not as an adulteress. For what had 

a Isaisdi xxiii. 16^ 17. Nahum iii. 4. 
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thie principle of deieormn> b^ tpfo^hrmd ip th(» 
anti^pe. If BjJ^ylon b^ mil}^ a harlot^ §^ M 
9 faarlot stilly ud notkiojg ifnorr, H^bent ^^ 
stands for iRome, wbetber Pag^n, or Cbwtiw. 
Tlie iQoneinoitjr of the figure, an4 the just cw- 
te^odence of the thing sigotfi^d to th^ ^ign* 
fiemaiods the observanoe ^f Itht9 x^\ wfaMi 
pamiot be vioiated without manifest abnirdity 
and confusion. 

*^ But why then, it is asked, was such an 
emblem employed ? Why was sot Jer usalein, 
or: Samaria (of which adultery migiit be pi^ 
dioated) rather chosen, than Babylon, for the 
lype^ or reppesentation of idolatrous Christian 

The reason, again, is obWous. It was, be^ 
Pftuse Babylon was the^r^^ of all idolatrous 
citieis ; and the Jittest ^ to emblemati^se thci 
enormous guilt, or to set in ftill light, ttie ex* 
tensive influence, of idolatrous Aome. For 

b •'^for it is the land of graven images, and ihey are mad 
vpon, (h^ir idols. J&c, h 38. Ag^n : Babtfk^n hath b^en a 
golden Qi^p in the Lords band, tfifU m^d^ all the earth 
drunken : the nations have d,runken of her wine, therefore the 
•nations are mad. Jer. li. 7. Compare Rev. \y\\.-^t]ie in- 
habitants ofthg earth hg^ve ke^ wacf^ drunk with the wine of 
her fornicc^tion. 
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«adi, in its. ttttti, was the rmti^ t^f hariots _ 
and ahominatums ^ the eMrih^ the ^^rm^r 
corrupting the heathen world with her fomica- 
ti&a^ and the latter, the ChristiiaL 



When theDrfore for this, w ^e \^e reasoii^ 
Babylon was msde the embl^^iA of Chrii^M 
R<)ine, the prophet was oblijged to retain tJie 
idea of fornication, o^ily^ and tt^t tointaipose 
tiiat of adultery, through the idiole tenour of 
his application. 

It may, further, be worth observing, tfeat 
pagan idolatry is, for the most part, exposed 
by the iancient prophets under the nctioii ^ 
LYES, or LYING VANITIES^; and viBTy ra^dly) 1 
think in no more than one or two short pas- 
sages, under that of fornicatkm. For vague 
lust was sO generally practised in the heathen 
world, and the law of nature, condemning thftt 
vice, so little known, or respected by it, that 
the metaphor would not have conveyed to a 
Pagan idolater the atrocious nature of hk 
crime. The Mosaic Law, on the other hand, 
interdicting fornication in the severest terms^ 
and requiring that there should he no whore of 

the daughters of Israel \ the guilt of idolatry 

• 

c Mr. Mede. Worke^ p. 49. ' Deut. ^uuii. 17. 
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ScRMON v^as tery forcibly, as well as naturajly, repre^ 
sented to a Jew, under that idea. 

Accordingly, we find, that the prophets 
every where, and in whole pages, employ this 
figure, when they address themselves to Jewish 
idolaters. Whence it may seem, that, although 
there be sufficient authorities to justify the 
prophet St. John, in considering his emblema- 
tic Babylon under the idea of a harlot, yet he 
would not have prosecuted even this inferior 
charge oi fornication so fur as he has done, 
and in so many parts of his prophecy, if his 
purpose had not been to apply it to a believing^ 
and not a Pagan city. If the mystical Baby- 
Jon be ChristianJXomey we see the force and 
propriety of this representation ; which had 
clearly been less apt, if Pagan Rome, accord- 
ing to the Bishop of Meaux, had b^en iptend^d 
by the prophet. 

We see then, in both ways, why Rome is 
not an adulteress in the Revelations ; and why 
she is so emphatically, a harlot. The type 
(pmployed forbad the former charge, though 
the anti-type be Rome Christian : The latter 
charge had not been so much laboured, if tb^ 
finti-type had been Rome Pagan. 
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Tlitis^ the edge of this acute objection is en- sermow 
tirely taken off^ and the execution, it was to 
make on the Protestant system, prevented. 

To return, now, to thte consideration of our 
three marks. These marks, it is said, agree 
to so many other powers, besides that of the 
Papacy, that they cannot be made the pecu- 
liar, distinctive characters of Christian Rome; 
And, without doubt, considered merely in 
themselves, they cannot. But, having already 
understood that the power, thus stigmatized, 
is a power seated in the seven-hilled city , and 
that too, an ecclesiastical power, one see» 
clearly that, if the prophecies have hitherto rcr 
ceived their accomplishment in any degree, 
these marks can only be sought in Papal Rome, 
and must be the proper, exclusive characters 
of that power. I say, one sees this ; but, it 
must be owned, not without amazement. 
That a species of government, calling itself 
Christian, and professing to model itself on 
the example of the Lamb, on the pure and 
simple principles of the Gospel, should yet he 
all over stained with those specific vices, which 
Christianity most abhors — the utmost pride 
"of secular domination — the most relentless 
zeal against the rights of conscience — -and, 
T^hat is still more incredible, the most blasphe-* 
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teiiii#fi mous ddotatrf. Ti^c accwmriated in^ftttny of 
daese critnas strock the propheft, St Jufaffi^ s* 
forcibly^ thdt, on the nght of this pcrtea^sos 
monster, exhibited to him in the vision, he 
wondered, as liiiraself eKpreme^ it^ witA great 
mdmir^tion *. 

Bitty strange as this vision i^peaBPed t» the 
sacred jxropkei, the Papal histoiy is itrand ^ 
realijae dll the woiidei*s of it: And, backtrard 
as we may be to interpret tlus viskm of. a 
xrburch, professedly Christian, that church her- 
self is so little scandalized at the iiapiitation of 
4j)ese crimes, that she is ready to avow them 
all ; the ttvo Jirst^ directly and c^penly ; and 
the last^ when set in a certain light, and ex*- 
plained in her own manner. In ^ort, she 
prides herself in the extent (^ her sway ^, and 

f Not held of the civil power^ or acknowledge^ to he so 
held, but usurped upon it> and insolently directed against 
it ) as is well known from ecclesiabtical history. The Pope 
is not Jntichrist : God forbid! (says the good Abb€ Fktiry, 
with a zeal becoming a member of the Papal cocaiiiCHitim;) 
But neither is he impeccable, nor has he an €U)9otuieauih»' 
rity in the church over all things both teinporal and ipiriiud 
'^-Le pape n*est pas V Antichrist-, a Dheu ne plaise; mats il 
n'est pas impecc^abk, ni monarque absolu dans Veglise pour le 
temporel et pour le spirituel [4^iti« disc, snr Chist. ecclesiastic 
<|ii€, p. 173, Pai\ 1747, 120.] . - . / 
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tfie firt of her zeal^, and <m\y quftbles with 
us about the meaiiing of the term^ idolatry. 

TheFope> be .says, is n^t cm ^Atohde rmiiarek in Urn 
thvreh pmt aU thiftgs tonpoml ^md ^ittuil : 1 hajt k»p W 
wght notXo arrogate tp hiuiscjf the ppwcr oF aa ab^olut^ 
monaxx^h ; for that the pope assumes to be sucli a naonarch, 
and, in feet, exercised this supreme moniucliica! power in 
the church, through many ages, the learned and candid 
wfkeF had indttpwlablf shewn, in the 4iscoun»e, wiienae 
Itfae^q Wisrds are quot^ But now tlxis nomrchical so^e^ 
reigntjf in all things temporal, as well as $piritimly is cer- 
tainly one prophetical note or character, by which the 
person or power, styled Antichristian, is distinguished. 
Let the Pope, then, be what he will, we arc vvairantfid by 
M. Fleury himself to conclude, that he hath, at least, tkt» 
iQtrk of Antichrist. 

€ In ihi^ perseciUion of hectics', which M Bo^suet re- 
gards as so little dishonourable to his communion^, that he 
thinks it a point not to he called in question — calls the use 
of Ae sword in matters of religion, an undoubted right — 
end eoRclndee, that there is no illusion more dangerous than 
to consider toleration, as a nmrk of the true Church — 
iexercise d£ la puissance du glaive dam las matleres de la re^ 
Ugi^ 9fde la conscienee -, chose, que ne pcui Hre revoquee 
£B douie*^ le droit est certain --^ it ny a point d' illusion plus 
dangereuse que de donner la souffhance pour un caracterc 
4ie vra§e Eglise. Hist des Far. 1. x. p. 51. Par. 1740, ]^^ 

Thus, this great doctor of the Catholic church, towanU 
the dose of the last century. And just now, another emir 
vent writer of that communion very roundly defends the 
murder ci the Bohemian martyrs at Constance, and (what 
is more provoking still) the ^ratid and Ul-faith, through 
which the pious and tender-hearted Fathers of that counci} 
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SEftMQif To cut the matter short, then^ and to kee)^ 
clear of those- endless debates concerning the 
worship of Images^ of the Cross, and of the 
Host in the celebration of the Mass ;. debates^ 
which a dextrous sophist, may find means to 
carry on with a shew of argument, and with 
some degree of plausibility ; To set aside, I say, 
all these topics, let it be observed, at once. 
That idolatry J in the scriptural sense of the 
word, is of ttvo sorts, and consists either, 1, in 
giving the honour due to the one true God, as 
maker and governor of the world, to any other 
supposed, though subordinate jgod ; Or, 2, in 
giving the honour due to Christ, as the sole 
mediator between God and Man, to any other 
supposed, though subordinate, mediatoiv The 
former, is the idolatry forbidden by the Jewish 
law, and by the law of Nature: Th^ lattery is 
Christian idolatry, properly so called, and ii 

rushed to the perpetration of it. M. Crevier, Hist, de 
r UniversitS de Paris, t iii. 1. vi. p. 435, &c. Par. 1761, 
12'. — Can it be worth whiJe to spend words in fixing thii 
charge of intolerance on the church of Rome, when her 
ablest advocates, as we see, even in our days, otpenlj tri- 
umph in it ? But, then, hath she forgotten who it was 
that the prophet saw, drunken with the blood of the saints, 
and with the blood of the martyrs of JesM5— Rev. xvji. 6? 
Alas, no : But she wonders, by what figure of speech here' 
tics arc called Saints ; and rebels to the Pope, Martyrs cf 
Jems, 
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the abommation, prohibited and condemned, skrwo«» 
in so severe terms, by the law of the Gospel. 

Now, whether the Jhrmer species of idolatry 
be chargeable on the church of Rome or not; 
and whether the crime of that species, may 
not be incurred by honouring the true object 
of worship, through the medium of some sen- 
sible image: Whatever, I say, be determined 
on these two points (which, for the present, 
shall be set aside) the other species of idola- 
try is, without all doubt, chargeable on any 
Christian church that shall adopt or acknow-* 
ledge, in its religious addresses, another me- 
diator, besides Christ Jesus. 

But the church of Rome (I do not say, in 
the private writings of her divines, but) in the 
solemn forms of her ritual, publicly professes^ 
and, by her canons and councils, authorita- 
tively enjoyns, the worship of saints and 
angels, under the idea of mediators and inter- 
cessors : not indeed in exclusion of Christ, as 
owe, or, if you will, as chief mediator, but in 
manifest defiance of his claim to be, the sole 
mediator. This charge is truly and justly 
brought against that Churchy as it now stands, 
and hath stood, for many ages: and cannot. 
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1UHU09 by any subterfuge whalsoevery be cwrttdedV 
And therefore^ to the other characters of Pride 

b See Vitriog^ Apecalypa. Exp, p. 60% a<^ the auChon 
cited by him : Bttt, above all, see Mr. Mede's exquisite 
and unanswerable discourse, entitled. The Apostacy of th^ 
latter times, 

Tb true, the Bishop of IVfeaux is pleased to divert hm»- 
^eif vrith one part of tlus dfifcour^f I meaad, thdt pM, 
which' contains [eh. xvi« and xvii.] the learned wr iter*flk iiK 
terpretation of DanieVs propliecy, conceding the Gods 
Makuzztm, He finds something pleasant in this idea, or 
rather in this hard wordi which he repeats^so oflLen, and 
in such a way, as if he thought the very sound of MakaZ' 
zifHg was enon^ to expose the eamiBeat fttd Contttfentfll- 
tor to eonteng^. HUt, des Far. L xiiL p. 260, 361. But, 
after all, the ingenious Prelate would have done himself 
no discredit by being a little more serious in discussing an 
interpretation, which Sir Isaac Newton adopts without 
Mruplft [Obsi on the prophecies of Daniel, die, p. I9S] 3 and 
whach> in mere respeot to the prophet, hd dhdtilc^ tft 
least, have condescended to replace by s^aae other sohd 
more reasonable interpretation. But it is the infirmity of 
this lively man, to be jocular out of season. Thus, agaiUr 
he raiiUes Luther, fbr an assertion df his, delivered, it 
seems, with some aesui^ance, and, lA the fbrm, atf he-ptc^ 
tends, of a prediction, Th€a the Papetl pcnoer tvould speilMiy 
decline and come to nothing, in consequence of the Refomor 
Uon. The event, he says, has belied the prophet; the 
Pope still keeps his ground 3 and then (in an unlucky pa- 
renthesis) laughs to think, how many others, besides LufHer, 
mil be dashed to jneoes- against thk srowi -^^Bien- dfaHUtes, 
que Luther, se briseront ctmtre cette pierrb {.Vathh xiii« p. 
244], Now, if the glory of saying a good thing had not 
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Xf, 

with mifcb ccMnpfecency, shfe* mus^, now, be* 
content (whfCther slie wiH or no) to have that 

ef BWBMON-WeHSHIP, Of ANTICHRISTIAN I1)€W,A- 

turr, festened? upon her. 

Noc fet the fofloweps of that cotmminion 
ihinlc to elude this cheirge, by sayin^^ Thai 
tbeyofulff refuesf the saints, as we cormmmtif 
do any goffd waw, ta pray f^r them *. Fafee 
and £mnga»90U9 \ False ; beeau^e theiv hrerh- 
meBj^it Ktanies shew, that they supphcate Ae 
^Iii^t9 to^ befcieiwl them by their own inherent 

infallU^liid'thltf €ath(^e Bisliop, ceuld he hswe helped sCart* 
ii^fjlt hb ttwa. comparison. o£ a stone, as applied ta Lutksr 
Und the Eeformation, when it might so natui-ally ha^e. put. 
him in mind of that prophetical stone, which shall one 
day Become a great mountain, and break in pieces a certaim 
fMAGi^ and stand for ever [Dan. ii. 35. 44i] ? 

t iLlSgKso, en nous eneeignant qutil est atilie de prier 
ks. Salute, nonS' enseigne h les pmr dans ce mdme esprit 
de charity, & sekuu cet ordre de sbci^te fi^ernelle qfil 
nous porte k demander le secours de nos frcres vivans sur 
la terrej & le Catechisme du Concile de Trenle conclut de 
cette dbctriine, que si la qualitli de Mediatcur, que I'ecri- 
turs dome ^ Jcsira Chnmt^ racevoit quelsquor pplpidice d» 
I^teMfi6flk>B*.cEes- Sainte q^ regnent avec l^^vk, eyb n*eii 
05CftvrQttpaSwmoins.de Uiatevcessioa des fideles q}u. viveoBt 
avec nous. 

M. Bo8SUBT> Exposition de la doctrine de VEglise Ca* 
tftolique, p. 17, 18. Paris; 1G71. 
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Snwio^ power, or to intercede for them to the throne of 
God by virtue of their own personal merits \ in 
blasphemous derogation to the all-atoning and 
incommunicable intercession of Jesus, Disin- 
genuoiiSy too ; because they know very well, that 
the question is concerning unseen and heavenly 
mediators only, not men like ourselves, such 
as we live and converse with on earth ; 'whom 
we only admonish of their duty> and to whom 
we only do ours, when we call upon them to 
exert an act of piety and common charity in 
praying for their fellow-christians* Our mean- 
ing is but that which the Apostle well expresses, 
when he would have us consider one another, 
to provoke unto love and to good marks ^; 
and not at all to supplicate our Christian bre- 
thren as powerful intercessors, in whose meri- 
torious virtues we confide, and to whom, as 
possessing a proper interest in the Almightj^, 
by the worth of their own persons, we commit 
our dearest concerns, The forgiveness of our 
sins, and the salvation of our souls. 

" But this, it will be said, is a very defec- 
tive, and even unfair, account of the matter. 
We do more than admonish our brethren, of 
their duty, when we sollicit their prayers for 

^ Vitringa, p. 603, 604. * Heb. x. 24* 
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US. We invite them directly, and formally, skmiw 
to intercede for us to the throne of Grace. We 
are allowed^ nay encouraged, to lay a stress on 
their intercession ; and, what is more, we are 
given to understand that such intercession, 
especially if it be made by good men, will 
have weight and influence in Heaven. What 
else is the meaning of the Apostle, when he 
assures us, That the effectual fervent prayer 
of a righteous man availeth much. James v. 
l6. ? And, if the prayer of a righteous man^ 
much more the prayer of glorified saints and 
angels." 

. I have put the argi^ment, I think, in all its 
force, and (because the advocates of the papal 
cause affect to think it unanswerable) shall ex- 
amine it, with care. 

- " We apply to good Christians, or to those 
we esteem such, to intercede for us by their 
prayers to Heaven." We do so ; and are en- 
couraged in this application, by the example, 
and by the directions of the Apostles. For I 
ahall not take advantage of what some have 
CQpceived to be the meaning of St. James, in 
the place alledged, where he attributes so much 
to the prayer of, a righteous man. That the 
prayer, there spoken of, is tite prayer of faith. 

VOL. V. Y 
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Sbrmon or a spiritual gift miraculonsly conferred ott 
the first teachers of the Gospel, and confined 
to their ministry : I will not, I say^ take ad- 
vantage of this gloss ; because, whatever foun- 
dation it may seem to have in the context of 
that epistle, I allow it to be clear from othev 
placies of the New Testament"^, That the duty 
of Christians is to pray^ that is, to intercede^ 
for each other. 

But then I desire it may be observed, 

1. What difference there is between desiring 
good men to pray for us, in the Gospel sense 
of that duty ; and desiring Saints and Angels 
to pray for us, iti the sense of the papal rituals. 
We request those priayers, only as they shall 
be oflfered up in the name, and through the 
merits, of the great, and properly speaking;.- 
sole intercessor ; and we look for no eflPect 
from them, but on that condition. The Church 
of Rome addresses herself to Saints and 
Angels, as intercessorsy by, what we may 
call, their own right, by virtue of their own 
inherent sanctity: Or, rather, she applies to 
. them directly, as to Saviours ^ for their prof^ 
per and immediate help, and expects it from 
the supposed privilege of their rank, or iperits> 

■> 1 Thess. V. 35. I Tina. ii. 1. aud elsewhere, jmsim. 
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independently of their yrayer^, "or, at least, of Smmon 
the manner in which those prayers shall be 
presented through tfie name of Jesus. The 
formal words of their Litanies shew^ that such 
is their meaning. 

But they will sayj that this condition of in- 
terceding, or saving, through the merits of 
Christ, is implied, though not expressed. I 
reply then, 

2. That, admitting it to be so, there is, yet, 
the widest difference between 'praying to Samts 
and Angels to pray for us, though in the 
Gospel forms of intercession ; and merely re- 
guesting good men to pray for us, in those 
forms. The latter address is made in a way 
remote from all appearance of idolatry, and 
free from the suspicion of it: The^onwer, is 
preferred in th^ place, at the time, yrith the 
posture, in the language, in short, with all 
the circumstances and formalities of divine 
worship. 

y. I observe, that, when we ask the prayers 
of rrien, we know that they hear our address to 
them : We cannot even suppose thus much of 
Saints and Angels, without ascribing to them 
the incotnoiunicable attributes of the Almighty. 
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awMWH Still, it may be insisted. That prayers, whe- 
ther offered up to God by men, or glorified 
spirits, are however to be considered in the 
light of Intercessions ; and that therefore, so 
far as we combat the practice of saint-worship 
on that ground, Protestants, as well as Papists, 
when they employ the prayers of others, are 
guilty of idolatry. 

This, in truth, is the hinge, on which the 
question turns : And, to shew the difference 
of the two case*, palpably and clearly, I say, 

Fourthly, and lastly, That the Gospel, in 
permitting, or rather in commanding us to ask 
the prayers of each other, justifies this sort of 
intercession, and absolves it from the blame 
tod guilt of idolatry. It gives a sanction to 
this mode of mediating with God by his Saints, 
en earth ; and does not regard it as a practice 
that interferes with the mediatorial office of 
V Jesus, in Heaven. 

, .■ •• 
The same Gospel, on the contrary, (I in- 
quire not^ for what reasons) says not a word, 
from which we can infer, that any such sKldres» 
is directed, or permitted^ to be made to Angels 
or Spirits, It even condemns all addresses of 
thij!^ kind^ under the oppcohvious name of unr 
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autbori^ed^ or Will-worship •i Though we 
be allowed, then, to have good men, in some 
#eni^^ for our mediators or inteix^essors oa 
earth, we are not allowed to have any mediator 
or intercessor in the tabernacle of heaven, but 
Je8us> the great high priest of Christians, only. 
This last sort of intercession, by Angels and 
glorified Saints, is against the spirit and letter 
of our religion. It is a practice, which, not 
being enjoined, is forbidden; which, being 
disallowed, is reprobated. In a word, It en- 
trenches on the incommunicable honour and 
prerc^atives of the great, the appointed, the 
sole Mediator in Heaven, seated at God's right 
h^ndy who ever liveth to make infercession for 
iis ?• It sets up new mediators, without, and 
against his leave: It is, then, un-christian, 
and idolatrous. 

Thus at length, I suppose, it appears indis- 
putably. That we are neither 'unreasonable, 
nor uncharitable, in charging idolatry, as 
well as tlie other two anti-christian vices of 
pride, and intolerance, to the account of 
papal Rome. 

^ y. The last prophetic mark of Antichrist, 
which I shall have time to point out to you^ 

n Coloss. ii. 18. <> Heb» vii. ^5, 
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sbuMw and what perhaps you may esteem the most 
material of all, is, The time in which that 
power is said to make its appearance in the 
world. 



It hath been already observed p, that thf 
chronology of the prophecies is, for the most 
part, not defined with that exactness, which 
we expect in historical compositions. It is 
commonly expressed in terms that may be in- 
terpreted with some latitude ; or, when the 
date is more precisely delivered, we are still at 
a loss, in some respect or other, before the 
event, in what manner to form our calculation. 
However, the expression is not so loose and 
vague, but that we may clearly apprehend 
about what time the predicted event will come 
to pass. 

Thus, for instance, the season of Christ's 
coming into the world was fixed by such cir- 
cumstances as these— -that it should be before 
the total dissolution of the Jewish state — or 
while the second temple was yet standing; 
And, when it was deter in inately foretold to b? 
^fter the expiration of seventy weeks, from the 
going forth of the commandment to return 

r F^228«— 231> and p. 85^. 
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/ 

and ta build Jerusalem^ still, besides the pro- sermoh 
phetic and somewhat obscure sense of the 
word weeks, we cannot beforehand calculate 
exactly when these weeks commence^ or in 
what term they are to be accomplished. Yet, 
notwithstanding these uncertainties, the Jews 
saw very clearly/ and, from them, the rest of 
the world conceived an expectation, that the 
person predicted was to appear in that age, or 
about that time, in which he did appear, and 
which, from the tenour of the prophecies, they 
had computed would be the time of his ap- 
pearance. 

• 
In like manner, the season of Antichrist's 
appearance in the World is left to be collected 
from general intimations ; and^ when the du- 

q *' Wtiatspever time of Messiah's appearing Almighty 
God pointed out by DanieFs lxx Weeks^ yet I beUeve 
not that any Jew before the eyent^ could infisjlibly de- 
sign the time without spme latitude ^ because they could 
not know infallibly where to pitch the head of their ac- 
(iounts^ until the event discovered it : yet in some lati- 
tude they might." Mede, Works, p. 757. 
And so in other instances. '' I do not believe that tlie 
'' Jews themselves could certainly tell from which of their 
" three captivities to begin that reckoning of lxx years, 
'' whose end should biing their return from Babylon, un- 
^' til tlje event assvured them thereof." 

Mede, Works, p, 66% 
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Sbrmon ration of hU tyranny is limited to twelve hun-* 
dred and sixty daySy besides that the expres'p 
sion^ as before^ is enigmatical^ we have no 
means of fixing the commencemeDt of that pe^ 
' riod so precisely, but that some doubts mi^y 
arise about it^ till the accomplishment of th^. 
prophecy shall give light and * certainty to the, 
computation. Yet still, as in the former case,^ 
we have such data to proceed upon in calcu- 
4ating the reign of Antichrist, as may let us 
s^e about what time it was to be expected. 

Thus much being premised, I have now 
only to remind you of what the prophets ex? 
pressly declare concerning the rise of Anti- 
christ. The eldest qf these^ the prophet 
Daniel, says it was to be in the time of the 
fourth kingdom, that is, of the Roman ; which, 
for the convenience of the prophetic calcula- 
tions, is considered as subsisting, though in a 
new form, under the ten kings, among whom 
it was to be divided. He further tells us, that 
Antichrist was to arise from amongy and after, 
the ten kings ; that is, we are to look for hiin 
theuy (and not before) when the Roman em-r 
pire has undergone that change of govern- 
ment T. 

T Dan. vii 
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Next, St. Paul, it seems, had told the Thes- ^"^, 
salonians, what it was that, for a time, pre^ 
vented tlie appearance of Antichrist : But that 
information hath not been transmitted to us. 
However, he says to them— ^le hwia what 
with'koldeth that he mighty he revealed in his 
time-r and further adds, he, who now letteth^ 
will let, until he he taken out of the wayK 



Now, by putting these passages together, 
and by comparing them with the predictions 
of Daniel, not we of these later times only, 
before whom the man of sin is supposed to be 
evidently displayed, but the early fathers of the 

* 

church, long before the events happened to 
which these prophetic notices could be applied^ 
clearly saw, or at least generally conjectured,' 
that the impediment, here mentioned, was the 
then subsisting power of the Caesarean govern- 
ment ; which, they said, was first to be taken 
p>ymy, and then Antichrist would be revealed^. 



Lastly, the Apostle St, John not only con- 
ilrms the prophecies of Daniel, that Anti- 
christ should arise out of the ten kings, whq 

• 2 Thess. ii. 6, r. 

t P. 18S— 184. But see especially Me4e's Works^ 
p. ^57. 
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Sermon were to have the western empire shared out 
among them, but adds this remarkable circum- 
stance. That he should ride the ten kings '^ ; 
which implies, that he should co-^xist with 
them: And it further appears, that he was to 
receive his whole power from them, and was 
finally to be destroyed by them. 

Now, turn to the history of the Jhurth king- 
dom, and see how it corresponds to these pro- 
phecies. Observe, when the western empire 
under its Caesarean head, was taken away; 
how it was, afterwards, dismembered by the 
northern nations ; by what degrees it fell at 
length, into ten, that is, many distinct, inde^ 
pendent kingdoms ; at what time this partition 
was made, or rather fully settled and com^ 
pleted. From this time, and not before, you 
are to look for Antichrist, now gradually rear^ 
ing himself up among the ten kings ; and at 
length, in a condition, by the power, which 
they gave to him^ to ride^ that is, to direct 
and govern them. From this time, again, 
compute the 1260 years, the predicted period 
of his government ; and, keeping your eye all 
along on the ecclesiastical and civil state of our 
western world (tlie predicted theatre of all 

« Rev. xviL.Z. 
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these transactions) see, if you can help con- s«itowa« 
eluding, I do not say at what precise time, 
but about what time. Antichrist appeared ; see, 
if the commencement of his reign bfe not so for 
determined as that you may be certain of \X% 
being long since past ; and see, if very much, 
at least, of that allotted period^ through which 
his dominion was to continue, according to 
the prophecies, be not, by the evident attes- 
tation of history, now run out. 

To DRAW, then, what hath been s^aid on the 
several marks of Antichrist, to a point. Con- 
sider, within^ what part of the world, he was 
to appear ; in what seat or throne, he was to 
• be established ; of what kind, his sovereignty 
was to be ; with what attrihutesy he was to be 
invested ; in what season, or about what time, 
find for how long a time, he was to reign and 
prosper : Consider these five obvious charac-> 
iters of Antichrist, which the prophets have 
distinctly set forth, and which, from them, I 
have successively held up to you : And, then, 
compare them with the correspondent charac^ 
ters, which you find inscribed, by the pen of 
authentic history, on a certain power, sprung 
up in the West ; seated in the city of Rome ; 
calling himself the Vicar of Christ ; y^t full of 
fiqifies of blaspJiemy, that is, stigmatizied with 
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Sermon those crimes, which Christianity/ ,a» such^ 
holds most opprobrious, the crimes of tyrannic 
dominion, of persecution, and even Idolatry; 
and lastly, now subsisting in the world, though 
with evident symptoms of decay, after a long 
reign, whose rise and progress can be traced, 
and whose duration, hitherto, is uncontradicted 
by any prophecy : Put, I say, all these cor- 
respondent marks together, and see if they do 
not furnish, if not an absolute demonstration, 
yet a high degree of probability, that apostate 
papal Rome is the very Antichrist foretold. 

At least, you will admit that these correspon- 
dencies are signal enough to merit your atten- 
tion, and even to justify your pains in looking 
further into so curious and interesting a subject 
Ye will say to yourselves. That the prophecies 
xroncerning Antichrist deserve at Jeast to be 
considered with care, since in so many striking 
* particulars, they appear, on the face of them, 
to have been completed. 

This conclusion, it is presumed, is a reason- 
able otie : And the end of this discourse 'vill 
be answered, if ye are, at length, prevailed 
upon to draw this conclusion. 



SERMON XII. 



USES OF THIS INQUIRY INTO 
THE PROPHECIES. 



Rev. xxii. 7. 

Beholdy I come quickly : Blessed is he tJiat 
keepeth the sayings of the prophecy of this 
book. 

JjEFORE we engage in a work of time and Sermo.^ 
difficulty^ we naturally ask, " Cui bono, to 
what considerable end and purpose, are our- 
la1>ours to be referred f " 

Although it may, then, be presumed, that, 
^Uough hath been said on the prophecies to 
excite a reasonable desire of looking further 
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sebmon into theni^ and even to produce a general per- 
suasion, that they have been, or may be, un- 
derstood ; yet, it may quicken your attention 
to this argument, and support your industry in 
the prosecution of ii^ to set before you the 
USES, which may result from a full and final 
conviction (if such should be the issue of your 
inquiries), ITiat these prophecies are not in- 
telligible only, but have, in many instances, 
been rightly applied^ and clearly fulfilled. 

These uses are very many. I shall collect, 
only, two or three of the more important^ for 
your consideration* 

Though every period of prophecy be instruc- 
tive, that which takes in the great events and 
revolutions, which have come to pass in the 
Christian Churchy is, for obvious reasons, 
more especially interesting to us, who live in 
these latter ages of the world. 

Of the numerous predictions, contained iit 
either Testament, which, it is presumed, re* 
spect these events, the most considerable by 
far, because the most minute and circumstan- 
tial, are those of St. John in the Revelations ; 
which treat professedly of such things as wer8 
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I 

to befall the servants of Jesus ^j from the pro- *^^ 
phet's own days, down to that awful period, 
when all the mysterious councils of God, in 
regard to the Christian dispensation, shall be 
finally shut up in the day of judgment. . To 
these predictions, then, a more particular at- 
tention is due, the rather because they have 
been fulfilling from the time of their delivery 
— behotdy I come quickly — and, above all, 
because a blessing is pronounced on those, who 
keepy that is, who observe, who study and 
contemplate, the sayings of this book. 

Assuredly, then, this study will be .rewarded 
with signal benefits. And one sees immedi- 
ately : 

' I. In the first place, that no small benefit 
must arise to those, who admit the completion 
of these prophecies, so far, I mean, as the 
tenour of the book makes it probable that they 
have been completed, ^row the awful sense , 
which this conviction must needs give them of 
the Christian dispensation itself. 

' That this dispensation, ushered in by so 
long a train of prophecies, should still be 

* Rev. i. 1. 
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sbrmon attended by others, through all the stages and 
periods of it; that secular empires should rise 
and fall, unnoticed, as it were, by the Spirit 
of God, while the kingdom of his Son is so 
peculiarly distinguished, and its whole history, 
in a manner, anticipated, by the most express 
predictions : that Jesus should be, as he says 
of himself, the alpha andomegaj the begin- 
ning and the end ^^ of all God's religious dis* 
pensations to mankind : that his ^rsf comings 
or personal appearance in the flesh, should be 
sigiHified from the foundation of the world, and 
from time to time more explicitly declared in 
k variety of successive prophecies, till the great 
event, at length, fulQlled them all: and that, 
together with this event (the foundation of 
others, still more illustrious) his second comings 
in the future and gradual manifestatifins of his 
power (for they were to be gradual) should be 
distinctly marked out, and duly accomplished^ 
in the fortunes of the Christian church, or of 
that kingdom, which he came to erect in th^ 
world; while this subject, and no other, en- 
gaged the ultimate attention of all the prophets \ 
There is, I say, in this scheme of things, 
something so astonishingly vast, something' so 
much above and beyond the attention that wais 

b Rev. ii. 8. xxi. 0. 
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ever known t6 be paid to toy bther pfersoil or SMnmm 
thii^ ki the compass of universal histoiyy as 
must strike* an awe into the hearts ,of all men. 
who consider Christianity in this point of view ; 
and must compel the most n^ligent to confess^ 
or suspect ^t leas^ That mch a dispensation is 
a matter of no light moment^ Init) ind^^ the 
most important iti the eyes of Pj^ovidence, and 
the most interesting to mankind^ that can be 
t»nceived, or expressed. 



\. 



' If, then, there be reason, to ^dmit the com- 
pletion of such prophecies, respecting such a 
subject, in any considerable number of in- 
stances, within that space of time which is al- 
ready elapsed; and, therefore, to expect that 
the remaining prophecies will, in like mani^i", 
be fulitjilled. The conclusion is, that the &^ 
p^nsiCiLtion of God through Christ is of the last 
co^fliequence to the inhabitants of this world : 
And the qbvious use of this conclUMon will be, 
diat it further obliges all serious men who have 
thttS fipr lunqfited by a study of the sacred oTar 
cles, -to put that salutary question to themselves 
— How shall we escape^ if we neglect so great 

sa,lvaiioHf^.?y 

. ■■ ' • . . . ■ ' . 

, Connected with this use of prophecy, 

VOL. V, ^ 
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Seiwon II. a second is. That it sets before us. ndt 
the importance only, but the truth of Christi- 
anity^ in : the strongest light. 

So m^riy illustrious events falling in, one 
after another, just as the word of prophecy 
foretold they should, must afford the most con- 
vincing proof. That our Religion is, as it 
claims to be, of divine institution : a proof y , 
. ' the more convincing, because it is continually 
growing upon us ; and, the farther we are re- 
moved from th^ source of oiir religion, the 
clearer is the evidence of its truth. Other 
proofs are supposed to be, and, in some degree, 
perhaps, are, weakened by a length of time. 
But this, from prophecy, as if to make amends 
for their defects, hath the peculiar privilege of 
strengthening by age itself: till hereafter, ^s 
we presume, the accumulated force of so much 
evidence shall overpower all the scruples of in* 
fidelity ; and bring about, at length, that ge- 
neral conversion both of Jew and Gentile, 
which the sacred oracles have so expressly fore- 
told. 

In both these ways, then, by iojpiressing on 
the mind the most affecting sense Q(.Cfaristi- 
anity ; that is, by giving us, first^ the most 
awful view of its pretensions, and then, by 
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-pixxlacing the Jirmest conviction of its^ truth, suMtn 
the word of prophecy hath an evident ten- 
dency, in proportion as we see its accomplish- 
ment, to promote the great ends, for which it 
was given, till the earth shall he filled with 
the knowledge of the Lordy and all the in- 
habitants of the world shall learn righteous- 
ness^. 

These uses arc general, and concern all 
men: The 

III. Nexty I shall mention, is more espe- 
cially addressed to thinking and inquisitive 
men; 

When the view of things, exhibited under 
the two preceding articles, has raised our ad- 
miration, to the utmost, of the divine councils 
in contriving, preparing, and at length execut- 
ing so vast a scheme, as that of Christianity, 
for the benefit of mankind ; we are led to ex* 
pect that the effect will correspond to the 
means employed, and that a striking change 
will, at lengthy be brought about in the con- 
dition of the moral world. 

» 

^ Hab. ii. 14. Is, xxvi. 9. 
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^N Brit, in Burvteying thte hwtory of thift new 
rcHgibii^ the theclte of so many jniDcbecie^, 
ahd the great, tbe favourite object, iif I tMtf 
$o ispeiak, of diVine Providence, " some afe not 
jEt little ^t&ndaliiedi to observe thit tiothing hath 
eome to pasi in aiiy cfegrte 6quifdletat to strch 
an expenaa of (brethoiight aiid eonlrivWtce; 
that, for a season, indeed, virtue and piety 
seemed to triumph, in the exemplary lives of 
Ihe first converts tb this religion, and in the 
overthrow of Pagan idolatry; but that this 
golden age was soon over ; and that, now, for 
Btore than fourteen hundi'ed ye^rs, the passions 
of men have kept theil* usual train, or ratba* 
have expatiated with more licence and fury iti 
the Christian world, than in the Pagan ; that 
Halatiyj^ in all its Forms*, has revived itt the 
bosom of Christianity; and, as to private 
ikoraisi^ that this Religion has even^made men 
wt>rse than it foiknd them, or, at best, of cor- 
rtipt i^iemtk'atists, hi6 only mttd% them intolerant 
and vindictive bigots; that, in a word, th^ 
JimgdoTH fff heaven^ as it is called> has, hither- 
to, Aeither served to the glory of God^ n^r 
to the good of mankind ; at lea^t> to neither 
of these ends, in the rfcg^rec, that m^t 
have been expected from such high preten- 
sions." 
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The colouring of t\\\% pictupe^ we will «ay, *w««9'» 
is too st]x>ng : but the outliae, at leasts is 
Mdy givea. The Gorruptions of the Christian 
lifOf )d liiave been notorious aiid great ; and 
thougi) they are indeed the covruptions of men 
calHng themselves Christians, and • not Jhe 
vices of Christianity, yet he who the most dis- 
passionately contemplates so sad a scene, can 
hardly reconcile appearances td what must have 
been his natural expectations. 

Here, then, the prophecies of this book, I 
mean, of the Apocalypse, come in to our re- 
lief. This book contains a detailed account of 
what would befall mankind under this last and 
so much magnified dispensation. It foretells 
all that history has recorded* It sets before us 
the corrupt state of the Christian world in al- 
most as strong a Ijgbt; as th^t in wjiich pur 
indignant specul^tist himself has plaped ijt. 
But it, likewise, ppeps better thingsi to ojir 
view. Jt sh^ws, that the pnd of thi^ dispei}sa»- 
tipn is to promote virtue and hfipnine§s ; and 
that this end §hall fiually, \)\it through n^any 
and long obstructions, be accprnplished; It 
represents tlic caijse of pighlL^QUSi^ess, as . f till 
ipaint^ining itself in gjl tlj^e qoijfticjfi^ tp wjiiph 
it is exposed ; as gradually gaining ground, and 
prevailing, tlxrough the secret aid of divine 
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Sermon Providence, over all opposition, till it obtains 
a firm and permanent establishment ; till the 
Saints reign (not in a fanatical, but in thS 
sober and evangelical sense of that word, reign) 
in the earth ^; till the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth^* 

So far, then, as these prophecies appear to 
liave been completed, they reconcile us to that 
disordered scene, >vhich hath hitherto beep 
presented to us ; and give repose to the anxious 
mind, in the assured hope of better things to 
come, Th^ worst, that has happened, was 
foreseen ; and the best, that we conceive^ will 
hereafter come to pass. Thus, the reasonable 
expectations of men are answered, and the 
honour of God's government abundantly vin- 
dicated. 

IV. The la^it use, I shall suggest to you, is 
that which immediately results from the study 
of the Apocalyptic prophecies concerning An- 
tichrist ; I mean, the support tliqt is herehf 
^iven to Protestantism against all the cavil^ 
and pretensions of its adversaries » 

For, if these prophecies are rightly applied 
to Papal Rome, and have, in part, been sig- 

f Rcy. y. IQ. f ^bid. xix. §. 
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nally 9,ccomplished in the history of that '? 
ehurch^ it is beyond all doubjt^ that our com^ 
munion with it is dangerous ; nay, tha^, our 
separatipn from it is a matter of strict duty. 
Ck}me out of her, vny people, that ye he not 
partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not 
of her plagues i — are. plain and decisive 
words^ and, if allowed to be* spoken of that 
(church, bring the controversy between the 
Protestant and Papal Christians to a short 
issue* 

I know, the advocates of Rome pretend, that> 
not a sense of duty, but a spirit of revenge 
operates in the minds of Protestants, when 
they affect to lay so great a stress on the Apo-* 
calyptic prophecies. *^ Reward her, even as 
she rewarded you ^'* — is, they say, another of 
their favourite texts, by which they take them- 
selves to be as much obliged, as by that which 
they so commonly alledge for quitting her 
con^munion. It is not, therefore, to cover 
themselves from the imputation of schism, but; 
to authorize the vengeance, they meditate 
against us, that we are stunned with the cry of 
Antichrist and Babylon '." 

% Rev. xviii. 6. ^ Rev. xviii. 4. 

* M. de Meaux: L* Apocalypse avec une explication^ 
^vertisement am Protestants j p. 303^ 6cc. Par. 1690. 
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Sermon To this cKa>-ge, I can only reply, ^hat, if 
' , any Protestant writers have put that sense ©n 
the words — rewatdher, as she rewdr^dyou 
-rthey must answer for their own temerity 
and indiscretion. They, who understsmd thenn 
sdves, ^nd the language of prc^hecy, disclaim 
the odious imputation. They say. That ihey 
neither admit the fewfalness of persecution in 
any (Jase, on the account of religicm, nor have 
the least thought of instigating^e Christian 
world to any sanguinary attempts against the 
Papacy, What the event may be in the coun- 
cils of Providence, is knother consideration: 
But they neither avow, nor approve those prin- 
ciples, which tend to produce it. They, fur^ 
ther, insist. That the two passages under con- 
sideration, though, both of them, expressed in 
the imperative form, require a very different 
construction : That the language of prophecy 
seems very often to authorise what it only 
foj^etdls ; and to command that which it 
barely permits : th^t, therefore, the sense 
of such passages is to be determined by the 
circumstances of the cape; that, where obe- 

• 

dience is lawful, there the preceptive form may 
. be admitted ; but, where it is not, there no- 
thing mpre is intended than the certaiutyof the 
event : That this distinction is to be made in 
the present case ; for that Christianity doth not 
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allow vindictive retaliations, or hohf warSy for 3M|gMr 
the salce of religion, and that offensive arms 
taken tip in the cause of God (how confidently 

4 

«oev» some have justified their zeal by the au- 
thority of the Jewish Law, ill-applied) are 
abominable and antichrist ian : Whence we 
rightly conclude, that — reward her, as she 
rewarded you — are words not to be taken in- 
junctively; while those other words — come 
out of her, my people — expressing nothing 
but what it was previously our duty to do, are 
very clearly to be so taken. 

Lastly, We say, that the context in the two 
places alledged, justifies this distinction. Come 
out of her, my people. Why*? That ye he not 
partakers of her sitis, and that ye receive not 
of her plagues. The reason is just, and satis- 
factory. Reward her. Why ? No reason is 
assigned, or could be assigned consistently with 
the spirit of the Christian religion : It only fol- 
lows, CCS she has rewarded you — words, which 
express only the measure, and the equitable 
grounds of the allotted punishment, not the 
duty of Christians to inflict it. 

' 1 return, then, from the confutation of this 
cavil (the most plausible, however, as well as 
invidious, which thq wit of Rome has started 
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sbimon on this subject) to the conclusion^ before laid 
d6wn, That the completion of the Apoealyp-, 
tic prophecies in the Papal apostasy^ if seen 
and confessed^ affords an unanswerable defence 
and vindication of the Protestant churches* 



This conclusion, that the Pope is Anti* 
CHRIST^ and that other^ that the scripture is 

THE sole rule OF CHRISTIAN FAITH, WerC the 

two gi;eat principles^ on which the Reformation 
was originally founded. How the first of these 
principles came to be disgraced among our-^ 
selves^ I have shewn in another discourse^* 
It may now be worth while to observe, in one 
word, through what fatal mismanagement the 
latter principle was even generally disavowed 

and DESERTED. 

When the Reformers had thrown off all re- 
spect for the Papal chair, and were for regu- 
lating the faith of Christians by the sacred 
scriptures, it still remained a question. On 
what grounds J those scriptures sliould be in^ 
terpreted. The voice of the church, speaking 
by her schoolmen, and modern doctors, wa§^ 
universally, and without much ceremony, re- 
jected. But the Fathers of the primitive chuifch 

k Sermon VIIL 
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were still in great repute among Protestants Si«M«r. 
themselves ; who dreaded nothing so much as 
the imputation of novelty, which they saw 
would be fastened on their opinions^ and who, 
besides, thought it too presuming to trust en- 
tirely to the dictates of- what was called the 
private spirit. The church of Rome availed 
herself with dexterity, of this prejudice, and' 
of the distress to which the Protestant party 
was reduced by it. The authority of these an- . 
cient and venerable intei^preters was sounded 
high by the Catholic writers ; and the clamour 
was so great and so popular, that the Protes- 
tants knew not how, consistently with their 
own principles, or even in mere decency, to 
. decline the appeal which was thus confidently 
made to that tribunal. The Reformers, too, 
piqued themselves on their superior skill in 
ancient literature ; and were ashamed to have 
it thought that their adversaries could have any 
advantage against them in a dispute, which 
was to be carried on in that quarter. Other 
considerations had, perhaps, their weight with 
particular churches: But, for these reasons, 
chiefly, all of them forwardly closed in with 
the proposal of trying their cause at the bar of 
the ancient church : And, thus, shifting theit 
ground, maintained henceforth, not that the 
scriptures were the sole rule of faith, but th§ 
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Sermok scriptures, as interpreted hy the primith^ 
fathers* 

When tlie state of the question was thus 
changed, it was easy to see what would be the 
issue of so much indiscretion. The dispute 
was not only carried on in a dark and remote 
scene, into which the people could not &ll6iir 
their learned champions; but was rendered 
infinitely tedious, and, indeed, interminable. 
For- those early writings, now to be considered 
as of the highest authority, were voluniinoMS 
in themselves ; land, what was worse, were 
composed in so loose, so declamatory, and 
often in so hyperbohcal a strain, tjiat no cer- 
tain sen^e could be affixed to their doctrines, 
and any thing, or every thing, might, with 
some plausibility, be proved from them. 

The inconvenience was sensibly felt by the 
Protestant world. And, after ^ prodigious 
waste of industry and erudition, a learned fo- 
reigner^, at length, shewed the inutility and 
the folJy of pursuing the contest any 'ftirther. 
In a well-considered discourse. On the use of 
the Fathers, he cleariy evinced, that thekr aur 
thority was much lesis, than was generally sup 

1 U. Daill^. 
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poised^ in uU points of religious controversy ; 6fc««»«* 
and that theii* judgment wiis especially iucoiii- 
pfeteiA in thost poifits^ which were agitated by 
the two partieSi He evinced this conclusion 
hf a Tbriety of unanswerable argutoents ; and 
ehi^fly^ by shewing that the matters hi debate 
wfere> for the most part, such as had never en^ 
tered into the heads of those old writers, beings 
indeed^ of much later growth, and having first 
sprung up in the barbarous ages. They could 
flot, therefore, decide on questions, whieh they 
had no oc(^asion to consider^ and had, in fact, 
never considered ; however their careless pr 
figurative expression might be made to look 
that way, by the dextrous management of the 
« icotitraversialists. 

■» • ■ 

This discovery had great effects. It opened 

the eyes of the mor6 cahdid atid intelUgent ia- 
quirei^s : And our incompui^ble Chillingwotth, 
with some others^, took the advantage of it to 
«et the controversy with the church of Rome, 
once more, on its proper foot; and to esta- 
blish, for ever, the old principle, That the 
Bible, and that only, (interpreted by our best 
rea)9oii) iS the Religion of Pi^otestaKt*. 

tk Lord Falkland, I^ordDigby, Dr. Jfer. taylor, 8fc. 
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SmtLMon Thus, ONE of the two pillars, on which the 
Protestant cause had been established, was 

# 

happily restored. And, though Mr. Mede, 
about the same time, succeeded as well in his 
attempts to replace the other, yet, through 
many concurring prejudices, the merit df that 
service hath not, hitherto, been so generally 
acknowledged. Whether thePope'be the An- 
tichrut of the prophets, is still by some Pro- 
^ testants made a question. Yet, it seemrs as if 
it would not continue very long to be so : And 
it may not be too much to expect, that this 
institution will, hereafter, contribute to put 
an end to the dispute. 

The Reformation will, then, be secured 
against the two invidious charges of Schism 
and Heresy (for neither of which is there any 
ground, if the Pope be Antichrist , and if the 
sole Rule of faith to a Christian he the car 
nonical scriptures) and will, thus, -stand im- 
moveably on its ancient and proper founda-^ 
lions. 

In saying this, I do not, however, mean 
assert, that the Reformation has no support, 
but in this principle — that the Pope is Anti 
chrtst. There are various other considerations 
which are decisive in the controversy betwee 
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m and the !?apists. So that, if the prophecies Sermom 
should, after all, be found to suit any other 
person or* power, better than the Roman Pon- 
tif, we shall only have one airgunient the less 
Ao urge against his pretensions^ and the Pro- 
testant cause, in the mean time, stands secure. 
But, on the supposition that the prophecies 
are rightly, and must be exclusively, applied 
to the church of Rome (of which every man 
will judge for himself, from the evidence here- 
after to be laid before him) on this supposition, 
1 say, it must be allowed that the shortest and 
best defence of the Protestant cause is that 
which is ta-ken from the authority of those 
prophecies, because they expressly enjoin a 
separation from that society, to which they are 
applied. 

Ye perceive, then, in all views, the utility 
of studying this prophecy of the RevelationSy 
provided there be reason to admit the com- 
pletion of it in the history of the Christian 
Church, and particularly in the history of Pa- 
pal Rome. The importance and the truth of 
Christianity will be seen in their full light — 
The tvisdom of the divine councils, in peimit- 
ting the Apostacy to take place for a time, 
will be acknowledged — And the honour of 
our common Protestant profession will be 
effectually maintained. 
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Sermon This LECtURfi is tiow brought down to thaf 
point, from which, possibly, ye expected n\e 
to set out. But. in the entrance on an arsu- 
mentj new to many persons, and mistindef- 
stood by ittost, it sreemed expedient to take a 
wide compass. The true scriptural idea of 
the subject, was to be opened, at large ^ ; the 
general argument from prophecy, enforced ® ; 
the method of the prophetic system deduced, 
and further illustrated in a view of the prophe- 
cies more immediately respecting the Christian 
church P '; Of these prophecies, those concern- 
ing Antichrist, or the apostasy of Papal 
RomCy were to be cleared of all prejudices and 
objections*! ; and the principles, on which the 
Apocalyptic prophecies, in particular, are to 
be explained, proposed and justified ' : It was, 
ftirther, necessary to bespeak your attention to 
the argument from the Apocalyptic prophecies, 
especially, concerning Antichrist, by shewing 
the several presumptions there are of rt^Jorce^*^ 
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and hy ^tting before you the iiwe«^ tO' which Skwioh 
this whole ihqtury may be applied K ; ^ 

• '■ ' ... : • • .^' ^ ■• ' 

lliis pfelimitiaiy course theti^ though' it 
has been tedious^ will not be thought impropei^ 
if it may serte^ in any degree^ to prepare and 
facilitate the execution of the ihain design^ 
which is^ 7b interpret and apply particular, 
prophecies : A work, bf labour indeed ; but 
not unpleasant in itself ; and (if carried on 
with llmt diligence and sobriety, which are, in 
reason, to be supposed) capable, I think, of 
affi>rding to &ir and attentive minds the fullest 
tatisiactiom •> <- . 

The SEASON, 1 know, iiiay be thoiight tin* 
favourable to such an attempt. For the main 
stress must be laid on prophecies, about which 
Christians themselves are not agreed, at a time 
when the number of those persons is supposed 
to be very great, and increasing every day, 
who are not easily brought to acknowledge the 
reality of am/ prophecies. 

iThis la^t would be an unwelcome consider- 
ation, if the fact were certain ; I mean, if the 
present state of religion were altogether such 

t Sermon XIL 
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SKtMoir as tome^ perfaap^^ wish^ and as others too 
easily apprehend, it to be. But I; hj^pi^ and 
believe, it is not ; the truth of the case, so far 
as I am able to form a judgofi^it of it, bdhg 
no more than this, A few jfoshiopable men 
make a noiflfe in the world ; and this ^amour, 
being echoed. on all sid^ from the shallow dr^ 
cles of their admirers, mislei^s the Unwary 
into an opinion, that the in^eligious spirit is 
universal and unconttoulaible* Whereas^ the 
good and wise, are modest and reserved : hav- 
ing no doubt diemselvks concerning the foun- 
dation of their faith, they pay but Uttle re- 
gard to the cavils, which empty or corrupt mea 
throw out against it. They either treat those 
cavils with a silent contempt ; or, they lament 
in secret the libertinism of the age, without t^- 
mg any vig^H^us measures to check and oppose 
it. Besides, they rarely come into what is 
called, free cqmpany ; s^d they are too well 
employed, and at the same time too well in* 
formed, to hearken after every idle publication,, 
on the side of irreligion. 

For these, and the like reasons,- the number 
of true believers is overlooked ; or thought to 
be less considerable than, in fact, it is, and 
would presently be known to be, if a just esti- 
mate were taken of them. 
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Let ine then, under this persuasion, eicpress s^wm^ 
mys^f in the spirit, and almost in the words, 
^ of an ancient apologist * — " Let no man too 
*^ hastily despair of the cai^e, we are now 
*^ pleading. When we stand up in its defence, 
^^ there are tho^ who will lend an ear to us. 
*^ For, whatever the vain, or the vicious may 
^^ pretend, the prophetic writings are not iallen 
^^ so low in the esteem of mankind, but that 
^^ there are numberless persons of good sense 
and serious dispositions, who wish to see the 
truth of the Gospel confirmed by them ; and 
are ready to embrace that truth, when fairly 
set before them, and supported by the clear 
^^ evidence of historical testimony and well-in- 
^^ terpreted scripture.** 

Such is the language, which I am not afraid 
to hold to the desponding party among us. 
But should my confidence, or my candour, 
transport me too far, should even their appre- 
hensions be ever so well founded, the zeal of 
those, who preach the Gospel, is not to abate, 

u Venim non est despatvuidum. Fortasee^ non canimus 
surdis. Nee enim taaoa itt malo statu res est, ut desint sanae 
^nentes, quibus et Veritas placeat, et tnonstratura aibi rec- 
tum iter et vukant et sequantur. 

Lactant LHv. Inst. I. v. p. 417. e<L Sparke, 

AA 2 
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^Sr^ but to exert itself with new vigour under so 
discouraging a prospect. If there be a way^ 
left to strike conviction into the hearts of unbe- 
lievers, it must probably be, by pressing this 
great point of prophetic inspiration, and by turn- 
ing their attention on a miracle^ now wrought, 
, or ready to be wrought before their eyes.' Or, 
let the event be what it will, our duty is to il- 
lustrate the word of prophecy, and to enforce 
it ; to withstand the torrent of infidelity with 
what success we may, and, if it should prevail 
over all our efforts, to make full proof, at least, 
of our sincerity and good wilL 

In the mean time, it becomes all others to 
retain and cultivate in themselves a respect for 
the prophetic writings ; which either are, or, 
for any thing that has yet appeared, may be 
divine. To treat them, without the fullest 
conviction of their falshood, with neglect and 
scorn, is plainly indecent, and may be highly 
criminal and dangerous. 

Josephus tells us, that^ in the last dreadful 
ruin of his unhappy countrymen, it was fiimi- 
liar with them, to make a jest of divine things, 
and to deridcj as so many senseless tales and 
juggling imposftfres^ the sacred oracles of 
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their prophets ^ I though they w€re then ful- Semwk 
fUHng before their eyes, and even upon them- 
selyes. 

But the case, perhaps, is different ; and we 
have no concern, in the prophecies concern- 
ing Papal Rome. 

WTiat! Have we no concern in those pro- 
phecies (supposing, I mean, that they are pro- 
phecies, at all, and, that there is reason for 
applying them to the church of Papal Rome) 
We, who have but just been delivered from 
the more than Egyptian bondage, which they 
predict ; and are, therefore, bound by every 
tye of interest, of gratitude, and of charity, 
to assert to ourselves, and to communicate to 
others, as far as we are able, the blessings of 
that liberty, wherewith Christ lias made us 
free^. Have we no concern in the several ' 
uses J mentioned in this discourse; and in 
many others, which I have not mentioned ; it 
being well known, that all inspired scripture 
(of which prophecy is so eminent a part) is 
pirqfituble for doctrine, for reproof for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness y 9 

• ^ *EyiX«To i\ rob ^i7», x»l T«Jf rw vr^o^tiluv Sicjuwj uawt^ 

Fl. Joseph. B. J J. iv. 6. 
X Gal. V. 1. y 3 Tina. iii. 16. 
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*«J{wt Or, suppOditig that we had no direct con- 
cem in these prophecies^ and sappoding, far* 
ther, that the divine authority of them wa* 
even problematical ; still it may deserve to be 
considered^ I mean, by men the most liber- 
tine, who have not jret convinced themselves, 
by an exact and critical inquiry, of their utter 
falshood and insigniiScancy ; I say^ it merits 
the reflexion of all such. That the contempt of 
^ the prophecies, under these circumstances, has 
a natural tendency to corrupt the temper and 
harden the heart. And is there no room to 
question, whether this conduct, plainly an im- 
moral conduct, be adviseable or safe ? 

Let us then, on a principle of self-love^ if 
not of piety, keep the sayings of this book, 
concerning the man of sin. From many ap- 
pearances, the appointed time for the full com- 
pletion of them may not be very remote. And 
it becomes our prudence to take heed that we 
be not found in the number of those, to whom 
that awful question is proposed — How is if, 
that ye do not discern the signs of this time ? 

Nay, there are prophecies, which, in that 
case, may concern us more nearly, than we 
think. St. Paul applied one of these, to the 
unbelieving Jews ; of whose mockery, and of 
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whose fate, ye have beared what their own his- *^^" 
torian witnesseth : And, if we equal their ob- 
durate spirit, that prophecy may clearly be ap- 
plied, and no man can say, that it was not iur 
tended io be applied, to ourselves. 

Beware therefore (to sum up all in the tre- 
mendous words of the Apostle ') Beware, lest 
that come upon you, which is spoken by the 
Prophets : Behold, ye despisers, and won- 

PER AND PERISH; FOR I WORK A WORK IN 
YOUR DAYS, A WORK, WHICH YE SHALL IN NO 
WISE UNDERSTAND, THOUGH A MAN DECLAR,£ 
IT UNTO YOU. 

? Acts xiii. 40, 41. 
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AP P E N D I X: 

CONTAiMINO 

t 

AN ANONYMOUS LETTER 
TO THE AUTHOR OF THESE SER|^pNS, 

WITH HIS ANSWEJl TO IT. 



i500N after I had published this volume, I 
received an anonymous Letter, addressed to 
me at Thurcaston, of which the following is 
an exact copy. 

LETTER TO DR. KURD. 

Sir, 
Some months ago it was reported, that Dr. 
Hurd was preparing to expound the Apocalyp- 
sis, and once more to prove the Pope to be 
Antichrist. The public were amazed. By 
the gay and by the busy world, the very at- 
tempt was treated as an object of ridicule. Po- 
lite scholars lamented, that yon should be pre- 
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vailed on to give up your more solid and liberal 
studies^ for such obscure and unprofitable re- 
searches. Your own brethren of the church 
hinted^ that it would be far more prudent to 
observe a respectful silence with regard to those 
awful and invidious mysteries. A more than 
common share of merit was requisite to sur- 
mount such, adverse prejudices^. Your Ser- 
mons^ Sir, have been perused with pleasure by 
many, who had the strongest dislike to the 
name and subject. Every one has admired the 
vastness of the plan, the harmony of the pro- 
portions, and the elegance of the ornaments ; 
and if any have remarked a weakness in the 
foundations^ it has been imputed to th^ nature 
of the ground ; and the taste of the Patron has 
been arraigned rather than the skill of the 
Architect. 

Since you have undertaken the care and de- 
fence . of this extensive province, I may be al- 
lowed, less as an opponent than as a disciple, 
to propose to you a few difficulties; about 
which I have sought more conviction than I 
have hitherto obtained. From the general 
cast of your writings, I flatter myself that I 
am speaking to a candid critic, and tq a philo- 
sophical diyine ; whose first passion is the Igve 
of truth. On this pleasing supposition, let me 
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venture to ask you, ^^ Whether, there is suf^ 
Jicient evidence that the Book of Daniel is 
really as ancient- as it pretends to fee.'* You 
are sensible, that from this point the Golden 
Chain of Prophecy, which you have let down 
from Heaven to earth, is partly suspended. 

There are two reasons which still force m6* 
to with-hold my assent. I. The author of the. 
Book of Daniel is two well informed of the re- 
volutions of the Persian and Macedonian em- 
pires, whidh are supposed to have happened 
long after his death. II. He is tod ignorant of 
the transactions of his own times. ' In a word, 
he is too exact for a Prophet, and too fabulous 
for a contemporary historian. 

I. The first of these objections was urged, 
fifteen hundred years ago, by the celebrated* 
Porphyry. He not only frankly acknowledged, 
but carefully illustrated the distinct and accu- 
rate series of history, contained in the book of 
Daniel, as far as the death of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes ; for beyond that period,' the author 
seems to have had no other guide than the 
dim and shadowy light of conjecture. The 
four empires are clearly delineated, the expe- 
dition of Xerxes into Greece, the rapid con- 
quest of Persia by Alexander, his untimely 
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death without posterity^ the division of liis 
vast monarchy into four kingdoms^ one of 
which, Egypt, is mentioned by name, their 
various wars and intermarriages, the persecu- 
tion of Antiochus, the prophanation of the 
Temple, and the invincible arms of the Ro-- 
mans, are described with as much perspicuity 
in the prophecies of Daniel, as in the hist(^e$ 
of Justin and Diodorus. From such a perfect 
resemblance, the artful infidel would infer, 
that both were alike composed after the event 
This conduct haa supplied St. Jerom with a 
fund of learning, and an occasion of triumph : 
as if the philosc^er, oppressed by the force of 
truth, had unwarily furnished arms for bis 
own defeat. Yet, notwithstanding Jerom's con- 
fidence, and in spite of my inclination to side 
with the father, rather than with the adversary 
of the church ; the reasoning of the latter may 
I fear be justified by the rules of logic and 
criticism. 

May I not assume as a principle equally con- 
sonant to experience, to reason, and even to 
, true religion ; '' That we ought not to admit 
*' any thing as the immediate work of God, 
" which can possibly be the work of man ; and 
*' that whatever is said to deviate from the or- 
' ** dinary course of natiwe, should be ascribed 
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^^to accident, to fraud/ or to fiction; till we 
*^^re fully satisfied^ that it lies beyond the 
*^ reach of those tiauses ?** If we cast away this 
buckleri the: blind iury of superstition, from 
every age of the world, and from levery comer 
of the globe, will invade us naked and un- 
armed.i 

The eager treoibling curiosity of mankind 
has ever wished to penetrate into futurity ; nor 
is there perhaps any country, wheire enthusiasm 
and knavery have not pretended to satisfy this 
anxious craving of the human heart. Hiese 
self-inspired prophets have strove by various 
arts to supply the waiit of a divine mission. 
Sometimes adapting their conjectures to the 
present situation of things, and to the passions 
and prejudices of those, for whom their oracles 
were intended, they have involved themselves 
in the mystic veil of dark, general, and am* 
biguous metaphors : and embracing an inde- 
finite space, they have trusted to time and for- 
tune for the accomplishment of their predic- 
tions^ or to the industry of kind commentators 
for a favourable interpretation of them. Some- 
times they have commenced prophets, and even 
true prophets at a very easy rate, by delivering 
the narrative of things already past under the 
aame of some celebrated character of a distant 
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age. As the series of events gradually unfolds 
itself^ those which the supposed ancient could 
haive.read only in the book of fate, are tran- 
scribed by the more enlightened madem from 
any conimon history. ■ ^ 

Virgil (the example is innocent and unex- 
ceptionable) has left us specimens of both these 
prpphetic'-artst I have; often Woridered at the 
rashness, of critics who have tryed to ascertaiii 
the subject of the fqui^th Eclogue, and to point 
out the wondferfiil infant, ^ the restorer of a 
golden age. That?mi)dest knd judicious Poet 
'Kvould not' surely have risked the smallest part 
of his reputation, on the miscarriage of a wo* 
many or the precarious life of a child. The 
picture, is richly, nay profusely coloured; but 
the design is traced with so vague a peiidilj 
that it might adapt itself to any events or to 
any interpretation ; that it might equally suit a 
literal or an allegorical sense ; the son of PoUio^ 
of Antony, or of Augustus; the restoratioil 
of liberty, or the tranquillity of the world 
under one master. Far different are the pro- 
phecies delivered to ^neas concerning the fate 
and fortunes of his descendants. The TrojaU 
hero is indulged with a full and distinct view 
of the most remote futurity ; and the visionary 
prospect is closed by the mournfiil apparition 
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bf fc}routh^ who would have rivalled the gireatest 
of his ancestors, had not the gods envied such 
virtues to Rome and to mankind. 

From this single remark, we should think 
ourselves authorized to infer, that Virgil lived 
id the Augustan age ; and that the sixth book 
was composed during the yet recent gri^f for 
the loss of young Marcellus. The Poet indeed 
meant not to deceive us : like the author of 
the Ffefsiaft Letters, or of the Moral Dialogues^ 
his only aim was to conveys important truths 
under the pleasing cover of fiction. But had-^ 
Virgil seriously pretended, that his sketch of 
the Ronran history was a faithful transcript 
from an old Sibylline oracle ; had Augustus 
from motives . of policy favoured the deceit, 
and had the Romans adopted it with religious 
respect ; would any man of sense want better 
evidence of tlie pious fraud, than the very clear- 
ness and precision of the prophecy ? TTie 
unanimous judgment passed on the yet extant 
collection of the Sibylline Oracles affords an 
easy answer to this question. Every critic wh6 
has observed that their prophetic light ceases 
with the reign of Hadrian, has pronounced 
them without hesitation to be a forgery of that 
period. 

VOL. v. B B ' 
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However, as no Christian can dispute tha 
reality of Divine Inspiration, nor any philosor 
pher deny the possibility of it ; the suspicion^ 
that a prophecy too clear and precise was com- 
posed after the event, though extremely strong, 
is capable of being removed by still stronger 
positive evidence, Without insisting on any 
&nciful or impracticable conditions, we have 
(I think) a right to expect, that the existence 
of such a prophecy prior to its accomplishment 
should be proved, by the knowledge of it being 
generally diffused amongst an enlightened na- 
tion, previous to that period; and its : public 
existence attested, by an unbroken chain of 
authentic writers. Till such evidence is pro- 
duced, we may fairly sit down in a calm anc^ 
well-grounded scepticism., 

I have endeavoured to form something like 
this chain of witnesses in lavour of the Book of 
Daniel; but without being able to carry it 
higher than the first century of the Christian 
sera. Josephus seems to expatiate with plea*, 
sure on the praises of that great man; whose 
character, in some instances, he proposed as a 
model for his own. He celebrates the various 
merit of Daniel, as a statesman, a prophet; 
and even as an architect. His prophetic writ- 
ings (says Josephus) which are still extant, 
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evince his familiar intercourse with IhS Deity, 
and his >perfect knowledge of futurity. He 
even possessed some material advantages above 
the rest of his inspired brethren ; not<*ontented 
Mrith declaring future events, he ascertains the 
time when they were to happen ; and instead 
of announcing calamities, he is most com- 
monly the messenger of good news. The rise 
and fall of successive empires so clearly de- 
scribed and so punctually accomplished, ought 
to convince the disciples of Epicurus, that hu- 
man affairs, instead of being left to the blind 
impulsion of chance, are pre-ordained by an 
all-directing Providence. Nothing can be de- 
sired fuller or more honourable for Daniel than 
this testimony of the Jewish historian. I am 
only concerned that he did not publish his An- 
tiquities till the ninety-third year of the Chris- 
tian aera ; two hundred and fifty-seven years 
after the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
more than six centuries later than the time, ta 
which the Prophet is supposed to have flou- 
rished. 

;*II. The Book of Daniel is partly of the 
prophetic and partly of the historic kind* 
With iJie account of his visions, the author 
mixes the memoirs of his life ; which lies 
the more open to our inspection^, as it was 
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spent^ not like those of the other Prophets 
in caves and deserts, but in the courts of 
princes and the great transactions of the world* 
Three incidents are more particularly men- 
tioned : that he was educated with many other 
captive youths, among the Eunuchs of Nebu-^ 
chadnezzar; that he was promoted by that 
prince to the government of Babylon for tbe 
interpretation of a dream ; and that, under the 
feign of Darius the Mede, he wa$ appointed 
the first of the three ministers or vizirs of the 
empire ; and was soon after exposed vto the 
most imminent danger, by the malice of his 
enemies, the imprudence of his sovereign, and 
his own pious constancy. To the fir^t of these 
incidents I am so far from forming any objec* 
tion, that it seems to me, in the true style of 
the oriental customs in war and government. 
But the two last are embarrassed with difficuU 
ties, from which I have not been able to ex-* 
tricate myself. 

1. Although tbe most unfrequented paths 
have sometimes conducted the favourites of 
fortuno to wealth and honours: yet I much, 
doubt, whether any man has been appointed a 
great officer of stat^ for his skill in divination/ 
Ijtt the time of Cbardin, the Persian astrpk^ors 
possessed as much credit at the court of the 
Sbphis, as the Chaldeans eould possibly obtain 



iii that of Babylon ; iand both king aiid peojife 
J)aid the tnost implicit obedience t6 their pre^ 
dictions. Two astrologers constantly attended 
the Royal Person ; nor was any measure adopted, 
however trifling or however important, without 
the previous sanction* of these ministers of fate^ 
who cost the state anaualfy above four millions 
of Fi'endh money. But notwithstanding they 
wei^ thus highly favoured and respiected, they 
were still confined Within their own pt6vince t 
nor is there any instante of the Sovereign chus^ 
ing his mimsters, his generals, or- his judges,* 
amongst thl^t class 6F men ; the^ b^st qualified, 
sA it should seem, ' feir k<Btioni sittee th^y were 
the best ac<^uainted with the consd^iiences of 
ttieir actions. The cotiii^dW ^e^nse bf mankind 
has constantly preferred tke mere^ hrfteaii ac^' 
dotnplishments of coufage, (^apadty, and ex^' 
perience. The Roman slitgiir^ • indeed pre^ 
sided in the senate, arid t^d forth thte armies^ 
of the common-wealth i biit m 'this ^ single* 
exception, the i^tferdotal Was grirfled dti thie' 
political character.: Th* first citizens- after^ 
rising graclusilly thrbugh the • h6nours,' and* 
great offices pf theii* liiniHtry, Were at Itngth^ 
admitted to play the ihbit powerful-engine of' 
the airistocracy. • ' • 

2.. I arn disjios*j*t6 believe that the subse;.' 
quent merit of Daniel might justify the Mo- 
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narch's caprice. I will allow, (oii the credit 
of the story of Susanna and the elders) !that 
there never was a Judge of. hands more clean, 
or of a more discerning eye; and that, in hit 
ministerial capacity, he was ever attentive to 
the public interest, and careless of his .own. I 
cannot deny, that Daniel, as a favourite, as a 
stranger, and as an honest man,, must have 
the whole court of Babylon fot hi^ enemies ; 
and am very sensible, that in the administration 
of a great empire, the purest virtue and the most 
shining ahiilities, may afford room for misrepre- 
sentation and calumny. How often jnust the 
great Sully ha^jB yielded to those art* of courts,, 
had he not possessed a sure resource in, the 
sound understanding and generous he^rt of hi» 
friend and piaster ! The situation of th^ Jewish 
and of the Huguenot Minister were .spn^ewhat 
isimilari. Both were issued from an oppressed 
race of obstinate sectaries; and it might be 
deemed a very artful contrivance to invient 
some test, which must force them to relinquish 
their place, or their principles ; to forfeit, the 
flavour of their prince^ or the confidence, of 
their party. . Thus far the con^parison is toler-» 
ajbly exacts But the French ministers were 
well assured that the fate and innocence of 
Sully would be left to the common order of pro- 
vidence. Th^ qourtiers of Darius ipust app^e- 
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hend, that the piety of Daniel would be as- 
serted by a miraculous interposition. The 
people of Babylon, not many years before, 
had beheld the wonderful • deliverance of 
Daniel!s friends from the fiery furnace ; and it 
would have been a estrange project for these crafty 
statesmen, a second time to provoke the jea^ 
lous Grod of Israel, to exalt the glory of their 
etoaay, and to draw down destructipn on their 
own heads. 
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i This age inde^, to whom the gift of mira- 
deiB has been refiiaed, is ^pt to woiider at the 
indifference with v^bfch they were; received by 
the anbient world.: Instead of the Instant ter- 
ror, lasting conviction, and implicit obedience, 
weimight rationally expect; the Jews .as well 
as the Gentiles conducted themselves, ' as, if 
they neither remembered nor believed the mi- 
racles to which they were vi^itnesses. Although 
the hand of the Almighty was almost perpetur 
ally employed in tracing out those divine cha- 
racters ; they were no sooner formed, than . 
they, were obliterated from the. minds of men. 
It may possibly be alledged, that faith was 
distracted by the multiplicity of false as well 
as of genuine miracles ; whilst even the patri- 
mony, of the Loifd was encompassed by rival 
deiti^, ■ 
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Who from the pit of hell. 



Roaming to seek their prey on earth, durst fix 
Their seats long' after next the seat of God : 
Their altars by his altar ; Gods ador'd 
Among the nations rouhd ; and durst abide 
Jehovah thund'ring out of Sion, thron'd 
Betwixt tlie Cherubim ■ 

But this solution is more proper, I am afraid, 
to aggravate than to alleviate the pressure of 
the difficulty. Counterfeit money may pass 
current with the true ; since both are coined 
by human hands and human industry : But I 
have always considered Salmoneus . imitating: 
Jove's thunder by rattlmg with a brazen chariot' 
Qver a brazen bridge, as the most contempti- 
ble legend in the whole compass of the Gredsw 
mythology. 

3. Tli^ law of the Medes and Persians is 
represented as a constitutional Sanction ,- which 
put it out of Darius-'s power to revoke his rash 
edict* Such legal restraints are the natural ofi* 
spring of free governments ; but ill suit with 
the geniufe of Asiatic despotism. From the 
inaccessible solitude of a seven-fold palace the 
kingqf the Medes disposed without controul 
of the lives and. property of his subjects : nor 
does th^re exist a more dreadful act of author 



rity^ than the retaliation indict^ by Darius ^n 
Daniel's enemies; who, to the number of a 
hundred and twenty, were cast, v(p\h their^ 
wires iind children, into the den^of lionsi'lf 
the .'Persians enjoye^ any: i degree. 6f freeAotnv 
among their mountains, thi^ rbecame ^it ther 
same time slaves and conqoeroii^L^ and a iormaL 
determination of their- judges standi recorded^ 
by Ifenxlotus. ^^ That . it was lawtEiit for. thei 
kii^ to do whatever he pleased.- .Tfaertarei 
indei^d soine instanca^ where a wise despioit' 
will ibiheck himself^ and a foolish one will iihd> 
hknsdf checked by the iiature of thingSw ' Sucib 
institutions as are derived from* Divine autho-*^ 
rtly, ancient ottstom> or general opinion^ >can««t . 
not be shaken without endangering the fonii^ 
dations of his own throne. But it wcAild be: 
truly unaccountable, that his cooler reason^ 
should not be permitted to correct the passion 
or surprize of a moment; and that the occa^" 
sional declarations of>his pleasure should not 
be annihilated by the same authority, which 
produced them. May I not assert, /that the 
Greek writers who have so copiously treated of 
the affairs of Persia, have not left us the 
smallest vestige of a restraint, equally injuri- 
ous to the monarch, and prejudicial to the 
people?" 



i 4* The edict of Darius, ^^ that during thirt)r 
^^ days^ whosoever should ask any petition of 
"either god, or man, §ave only of the king, 
'f ishould be cast into the den of lions,'* im* 
plied an almost total su£^)ension of religious 
worship ; wbidi consists much more in prayer 
than in thaaksguring. Sudi an extraordinary 
ifaterdict> bl^' depriving the people- of the com^ 
forts, aihdthe jpriests of * thet profits of religion, 
must have diffused a general (tiscohtentf througlh 
dut his empire; which might easily have been 
ifaflamed in{o 'sedition aad civil i4^r. With 
vithdt colours could the jinimsters of -Darius 
gloss. over a nUeasure b^with every mischief, 
and xlestiitu^ > 6i the smallest advantage ? In* 
what language . could, they ; address tbiemselves 
to the reason, or even to the passions of theii* 
Sovereign;,, who is described to be of an ad-/ 
vanced age^ and a lover of justice aiid moderar 
tion ? But is there any character, which, with 
the utmost latitude of supposition, nay Account 
for this edict ? An irreligious prince may be 
indiscreet enough to treat with ridicule what-^ 
evei! is held sacred by his subjects ; but he will * 
entertain too great a contempt both for the 
people, and. foi* popular superstition, ever to 
think of forcibly separating them from each 
other. The bigot is actuated by a warmer 
principle than the infidel ; but his attachment 



4o his own mode of worship ris^s in proportioti 
to his hatred of all others. Had Darius, A^ a 
disciple of Zoroaster/ shut up the templee of 
th^ idolaters, he would have directed the fires 
of the Magi to have blazed with redoulbled ar- 
dour. Even those tyrfciits who, destitute of 
human virtues, have aspired to divine honours; 
have grafted their pretensions on the establi^ed 
J^iigions. To' .be seated betweeti^ Castor ajtd 
Pollux, to^tain the embraces of the MoM, 
to cc>nfer with Jupiter of the Capitol, and tO' 
place his image in the temple of Jerusalem, 
would have gratified the wildest ambition of 
Caligtik. -But to suspend during thirty days 
the moist universal propensity of mankind, is a 
strain of wanton despotism unparalleled in the 
history of the world ; for the interdicts of the 
Popes were bf a quite diflferent nature. They^ 
were not the arbitrary prohibitions of a tempo- 
ral monarc;h ; but a chastisement, inflicted by^ 
the vicegerent of Christ, who excluded the of- 
fenders from the benefits of Christianity, till 
they had satisfied the Deity, offended in the 
person of his 'ministers. 



5. There yet remains a stronger, or at least 
a more palpable objection, against the veracity 
of the author of the book of Daniel : ♦^ The 
^^ high probabihty that Darius the Mede never 
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^^ existed ; or^ what ampuats to the same^ tiiat 

^^ no prince of that name 0r nation reigned at 

^^ Babylon^ between the time of Nebuchad* 

f^ nezzar and that of Cyrus." It would be to 

little purpose to expatiate on the uncertainty 

of ancient hi^ry, and the careless vanity of 

the Greek writers. Tlie outlines of the history 

of Babylon are known ^tp us with. uncommon 

|yrecision. The Canon of Ptolqpny contains the 

s^ies of its kings> deduced from authentic Tet 

cpr^Si attested by astron<nnieal observations^ 

^nd confirmed by the fragaiients of Berosus^f 

1(ifhich. are still extant in Josephus. Berosus 

describes the conquests and buildings of Ne^ 

luic^adne^ar> and only omits to mention the 

metamorphosis of that monarch into an ox. 

Wi9 three immediate successors, were of hia 

own i family;^ the fourth, N^bpnadiusi waa a 

Bal^ylonian raised to the throne by the conspira^ 

toris who inurdered his predecessor; and east 

down fr^nijt by the victorious arms of Cyrus 

king of Persia. |n this close series of the: 

Babylonian £^ Persian dynasties, there can-* 

not be found the smallest interval, which will, 

admit a Median prince. 

Of the various expedients devised to eludo; 
this difficulty,: there, is one only whiqhcan.d^) 

i^eivegyi^ notice I botb.MJthe mort t&krahle.iu' 



itself, and as having been ^nibraced by the 
chronologists of the most distinguished tneiit 
and reputation ; by Usher, Prideaux, Sii* Isaaic 
Newton, &c. In their extreme distress, the 
^Cyaxares of Xenophon offered himself to their 
imagination, as the properest person to sup- 
port the character of Darius the Mede. For 
this purpose, they have supposed that he 
reigned two years over the Babylonian empire ^ 
after it had been subdued by the arms of Cyru^, 
his nephew and his lieutenant* Such is their 
hypothesis, which falls to the grbund if the 
Cyropsedia is a romance; and is overthrown 
by it, should that noble performance be re- 
ceived as a genuine history. 

1 . Without insisting on the opinion of Plato 
and Tully, 1 would rather appeal to your own 
feelings ; as I cannot doubt your familiar ac- 
quaintance with the writings of the Attic Bee. 
Compare the Anabasis with the Cyropaedia; 
and feel the diflference between truth and fic- 
tion ; between the lively and copious variety of 
the one, and the elegant poverty of the other. 
A- few general incidents, thinly scattered 
through a diffuse work, and destitute of a|iy 
notes of geography or chronology, compose 
the life of Cyrus ; which seems loj^t in a multi- 
tude; of speeches, councils, reflections, and fa- 
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miliar episodes. Xepophon . waii a philosopher 
and a soldier ; and if we unravel with any care 
the fine texture of the Cyropaedia, we shall 
discover in every thread the Spartan discipline 
and the philosophy of. Socrates. The only 
part which has the air of real liistory, is the 
judicious digression, where Xenophon com- 
pares the degeneracy of the modem Persians 
with the wise institutions of their founder. 
He possessed the best opportunities of examin- 
ing both the one and the other, whilst he 
served in the camp of the younger Cyrus, and 
traversed, with the immortal ten thousand, the 
greatest part of the provinces of Artaxerxes. 
The first Cyrus was confessedly a great man. 
The conquest of Asia is a sufficient testimony 
of his abilities ; and the name of Father given 
him by the Persians after his death, must 
stand as the surest evidence of his. virtues. But 
the hero of the Cyropsedia is drawn as a per- 
feet charaetet* ; a monster as fabulous, and 
less interesting than those of Ariosto. His 
wise councils are never, in a single instance, 
seduced by passion, misled by error, or disap- 
pointed by accident. Xenophon labours to 
establish the empire of prudence ; his country- 
man Herodotus had entertained himself with 
displaying the tyranny of fortune; and both 
writers, whilst they inculcate the moral pre-; 
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cept, seem alilce, though hy opposite p^ths, tQ 
deviate from historic truth, 

•.. . , ■ ■ -^ 

2. But if the Cyropaedia be admitted as a ge-^ 
nuine history, Darius the Mede is still excluded 
from the throne of Babylon^ since Cyaxares 
himself never ascended it. When the Cyrus 
of Xenophon besieged that great city, he had 
gradually shaken off all dependance On his 
uncle, and assumed to himself the supreme 
command, and exclusive advantages of the 
war. The strength of his army consisted of 
seventy thousand natural Persians,* solely at- 
tached to their hereditary prince, from every 
motive of duty, gratitude, and interest. He 
was followed by a various train of nations, al- 
lies and subjects, all subdued by his arms and 
policy. About forty thousand Medes, who , 
served under his banners, had long since been 
taught to despise the weakness, and to disobey 
the commands of their sovereign. After the; 
conquest, Cyrus was solemnly inaugurated? 
king of Babylon, with every circumstance of 
pomp and greatness, which could dazzle the 
eyes of the multitude. Some time afterwards 
he visited his uncle at Ecbatana, presented him. 
with rich gift;?, the spoils of Asia, accepted his 
only daughter in marriage, and very politely 
told the King of the Medes, that he had «et: 
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apart fiwr hiih, one of the finest palaces of Ba- 
l>ylon ; that whenever he should chuse to com^ 
to that city, he might find himself, as if he 
were still in his own domhdons. 

If these observations are founded in truth 
and nature; it will follow, that the author of 
the Book of Daniel has entertained us with in- 
credible stories, which happened under an 
imaginary monarch. So much error and so 
much fiction are incompatible with an inspired^ 
or even with a contemporary, writer. But if 
the prophecies were framed three or four cen- 
turies after the- Prophet's death, it was much 
easier for the counterfeit Daniel to foretel great 
and recent events, than to compose an accurate 
history or probable romance of a dark and re- 
mote period. 

Tlie question is curious in itself, important 
in its consequences, and in every light worthy 
the attention of a critical divine. This con- 
;sideration justifies the freedom of my address, 
and the hopes I still entertain, that you may 
be able and willing to dispell the mist, that 
hangs^ either over my eyes, or ovel* the isub- 
ject itself. On my side, I can only promise, 
that whatever you shall think proper to com- 
isiunicate, shall be received with- the candor 



which I owe to myself^ and with the deference^ 
so justly due to your name and abilities^ 
I OTl^ Sir, 

widi great esteem^ 

your obedient humble servant^ 



P. S. You will be pleased^ Sir^ to address 
your answer To Daniel Freenmn, Esq. at the 
Coeoa Tree, Pall Mall: but if you have any 
scruple of ei^aging with a mask, I am ready, 
by the same chsmnel, to disclose my real name 
and place of abode ; and to pledge m3r8df for 
the same discretion^ which, in my turn, I 
shall have a right to expect. 



I h^ u^Hhi^r y^iaxm n^ iqclinf^oa to nim 
in^ CQPtrpvenQr with this 9traae^ {for wh^ 
th^n^ waa the 1«« pcwsiop, |is he had diq^^ 
BQ pnn<Hi4is or opimm Ii4vwice4 ]^y ]p« m ^ 
Sm9(Hif); htit, M I lofew, whfi^ he Wf^a, 
that he would complain, or rather hQfi;^^ ^ 
being wholly unnoticed by m^ I sent him 
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ANSWER TO THE FOREGOING 

LEiTER. 

Thurcaston, August 29, 1772. 

Sir, 
Your very elegant letter on the antiqirity 
and authenticity of the Book of Daniel (just 
now received) finds me here, if not without 
leisure, yet without books, and therefore in no 
condition to enter far into the depths of this 
controversy ; which indeed is the less neces- 
sary, as every thing, that relates to the subject, 
will come, of course, to be considered by 
my learned successors in the new Lecture. 
For, as the prophecies of Daniel make an im- 
portant link in that chain^ wfuch, as you say, 
has been let down from heaven to earth (but 
not by the Author of the late Sermons, who 
brought into view only what he had found, not' 
invented) the grounds, c^ which their autho- 
tktf rests, will, without doubt, be carefully 
examined, and, as I suppose, firmly esta- 
blished. • / 
• -■'-■ » .. 

But, in the mean time, and to miike 9/i 
least some small return for the civility of your 
address to me, I b^ leave to trouble you with 
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two or three short remarks, such as occur to 
me, on the sudden, in reading your letter. 

Your main difficulties are these two : 1 . That 
the author of the Book of Daniel is too clear 
for a prophet ; as apflears from his prediction 
of die Persian and Macedonian affairs : And 2. 
too fabulous for a contemporary historian ; as 
is evident, you suppose, from his mistakes, 
chiefly, I think, in the vith chapter. 

1 . The first of these difficulties is an extra- 
ordinary one. For why may not prophecy, if 
the Inspirer think fit, be as clear as history? 
Scriptural prophecy, whence your idea of its 
obscurity is taken, is occasionally thus clear, I 
mean after the event : And DaniePs prophecy 
of the revolutions in the Grecian empire would 
have been obscure enough to Porphyry him- 
self, before it. 

- But your opinion, after all, when you come 
to explain yourself, really is, as one should 
expect, that, as a prophet, Daniel is not clear 
enough: for you enforce the old objection of 
Porphyry by observing. That, where a pre- 
tended prophecy is clear to a certain point of 
time, and afterwards obscure and shadowy, 

c c 2 



there commoa sense leads one to conclude 
that the author of it is aa impostor. 

This reasoning is plausible, but not conclu- 
sive, unle^ it he taken for granted that a prcH 
phecy n^ust, in all its parts, be equally cl^ar 
and precise: whereas, on the siupposition of 
real inspiration, it niay be fit, I mean it may 
suit with tbe views of the Inspirer, to predict 
some things with more perspicuity, and in 
terms more obviously and directly applicable 
to the events in which they are fulfilled, than 
others. But, further, this reasoning, what- 
ever force it may have, has no place here ; at 
least, you evidently beg the question when you 
urge it; because the persons, you dispute 
against, maintain, That, the subsequent pro- 
phecies of Pani^l are equally distinct with the 
preceding one*s concerning th^ Persian and 
Macedonian empires, at least so much of them 
as they take to have been fulfilled, and that, tc 
judge of the re$t, we must w^iit ^or the com^. 
pletion of them. 

However, you admit that the suspicion aris- 
ing from th^ clearest prophecy may be re* 
mov^d by direct positive evidence that it was 
composed before the evont. But then you 
carry your notions of thf^t evidence very far. 



t 

when you require " that the exktence of such 
^^a prophecy prior to the ffictomplishinent ^ 
*^ should be proved by the knowledge of it 
^^ being generally diffused amongst an enlight^ 
'^ ^led nation, previous to that period, ftnd its 
^^ public existence attested by m unbroken 
" chain of authentic writers*" 

What you here claim as a matter of right, 
ity without question^ very desirable^ but should, 
I think, be acoepted, if it be givoi at all, as a 
matter of courtesy. For what you describe is 
the utmost evidence that the case admits : but 
i;^hat right have we, in this or any other sub- 
je<<t whether of natural or revealed reKgion, to 
the utmost evidence ? Is it not enough that 
the evidence be sufficient to induce a reason- 
able assent? And is not that asuent reason- 
able, which is paid to real evidence, though of 
an inferior kind, when uncontrouled by any 
greater ? And such evidence we clearly have 
for the authenticity of the book of Daniel, in 
the reception of it, by the Jewish nation, 
down to the time of Jesus, whose appeal to it 
supposes and implies that reception to have 
been constant and general : Not to ob^rve that 
the testimony of Jesus is fiirther stfipport<»d hf 
M the cttnsid^fratibns that are alledged for hAn 
cwn divine character- To this evideiice^ which 
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18 positive so far asitgoes^ you have nothing 
to oppose, but surmise and conjecture, that is, 
nothing that deserves to be called evidence. 
But I doubt, Sir, you take for granted, that 
the claim of inspiration is never to be allowed, 
so long as there . is a possibility of supposing 
that it was not given. 

11. In the second division of your Letter, 
which is longer and more laboured than the 
first, you endeavour to shew that the historical 
part of the book of Daniel, chiefly that of the 
sixth chapter, is false and fabulous, and, aa 
such, confutes and overturns the prophetical. 
What you say on this head is contained under 
Jive articles. 

J. You think it strange that Daniel, or any 
other man, should be advanced to a great of- 
fice of state, Jbr his skill in divination. 

But here, first, you forget that Joseph was 
thus advanced, and for the same reason : Or, 
if you object to this instance, what should 
binder the advancement either of Joseph <Hr 
' . Paniel (when th^ir skill in divination had once 

brought them into the notice and favour of 
their sovereign) for what you call mere humm 
. ftcpmpUsliments 9 jF'pr such assuredly both 
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these great men possessed, if we may believe 
the plain part of their story, which asserts of 
Joseph, and indeed proves, that he. was, in no 
common degree, discreet cf,nd wise; and of 
Daniel, that an excellent spirit was Jbund in 
himymy that he had knowledge and sJdtt in 
all learning and wisdom, over and above his 
understanding in all visions and dreams. la 
short. Sir, though princes of old might not 
make it a rule to chuse their ministers out of 
their soothsayers, yqt neither would their being 
soothsayers, if they were otherwise well ac- 
complished, prevent them from being minis* 
ters : Just as in modern times, though church- 
men have not often, I will suppose, been made 
officers of state^ even by bigotted princes, be- 
cause they were churchmen, yet neither have 
they been always set aside from serving in those 
stations, when they have been found eminently 
(|ualified for them, 

2. Your next exception is. That a combina- 
tion could scarce have been formed in the 
court of Babylon against the favourite minister 
(though such factions are common in other 
courts) because the courtiers of Darius must 
have apprehended that the piety of Daniel ^ 

would he asserted hy a miraculous interpo- 
^imt; of which they had seen a striking in- 



3B9. xmofimx, 

8teiide4 And heit, Sir^ you eipfttiitA wHb I 
little too mucl) compl^ieeDcy oil the itnn^ i^* 
4i4^nce which the ancieiit World theWed tS 
iihe gift of tniricles. You do BOt^ I dare 1^^^ 
es^peot a serroud amw^ tb this cihargi$ ; Or^ il 
ybu d6y it may ly^ etiottgli to ohmife^ what J 
am mm font own reading and es:|)emiwe xiiuif 
bailee midar«d wry ikimliar t6 yon^ ^at ^ 
fllrong^st beM o^ ponvidti^n of thi ibilid pet^^ 

lletnally gitret way (» tbe infl^niM 86lfl«h pkih 
VMk% I and that^ wh^h me& bav« ai^y M^edi^ 
of interest or reymiga^ much at htert, th^y iM 
not restrained frorh put^ii^ it> thougi^ th6 
srcaffold md the axe stand beibfit thei^ In ftli| 
vitw^ and have perhaps been stt^mii^g iMt 
the day befoiie lyith the blood of othfer slat^-er i*. 
nminals. I aisk dot> wh^flief miractes hafe ««i» 
Mtmlfy ei^idted, but wheth^ ybu do not tl^y^ 
tb^t tnultitudisft hav^ \mn &tm\y ptrStMilid^ 
their existence: And their itldi^^eUd^ about 
them is a fact which 1 readily concede to you. 

.3. Tout thiM oriticmn is dinsttMl againiit 
what is said of tht U^ ojf tkf IUfpdt^ and #^t 
smns^ thai it ndtttr&th mil; whei% I i^|d^n&- 

tiling to iiAmire, bat t^ ^ktiieme r%6M* of 

« Asiatic despotSim. fot I jboli»^if)* thia iri««f^ 

eabiiity of thb law^ when bnt^ ]^i^^ulgate«l^ by 

the Sovereign) not a6 eo^tritdj p b6 a. <«ii^ 
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0il bis Will, l^t rath^ t6 sbMr ihe irrtilistibte 
^d fetal course of it. And tbis ide^ was ^ 
&uch cherished by the iit^^ts of PeMia, that, 
jrather than revoke the iniquitous ll\r, ob^ 
tained by surprize, for exterminating the Jews, 
Ahast^ru^ took the part, as #e read in the 
book of Esther, (and as B^ron Motitesquito, I 
retttetAbet, obsbrves) to permit the Jews to dfc- 
fehd themselves against the necution of it. 
WheniCe We see how consistent this law is with 
ihe detenkiination of the Judges, qtioted by you 
ftt>th Herodotus-^ " That it was tawful for the 
King to do whatever he pleased^ -r^fot we vxt- 
det^tand, that he did not please, that his law, 
wh6n oiice d^'lared by him, should be altered* 

Yau add, tinder this head, ^^ May t not as- 
iitsHy that the Greek writers, who have so <^6- 
pVcfiJkiy treatal of the afiairs of iPersia, have 
<(&l left us the smalteist vestige of a restraint, 
i6i}iia]ly injuriotris to the monarch, and preju- 
dicial to th6 people ?*• I have not the Greek 
iNiters by me to consult ; but a common book 
I chance to have at hand, refers rne to one 
ifUch viestige in a vety eminent Greek Historian^ 
iModonis Srcfulus. Lowth'd Cofnm. in loc. 

4. A fourth objection to the historic l^lh 
^ ^ It^Q^ of Daniel is takep, with more 
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plausibility^ from the matter of this law^ 
which, as you truly observe, was very strange 
for the King's councillors to advise, and for 
any despot whatsoever to enact. 

But 1. I a little question whether prayer 
was so constant and considerable a part of Pa- 
gan worship, as is supposed ; and, if it was not, 
the prejudices of the people would not be so 
much shocked by this interdict, as we are 
ready to think. Daniel indeed prayed three 
times a day : but the idolaters might content 
themselves with praying now and then at a 
stated solencinity. It. is clear that when you 
speak of depriving men of the comforts^ and 
the priests of the profits of religion ^ you have 
Christian and even modern principles and man- 
ners in your eye: perhaps, in the conrifortSy 
you represented to yourself a company of poor 
inflamed Huguenots under persecution ; and, 
in the profits, the lucrative trade of Popish 
masses. But, be this as it may, it should be 
considered, 2. that this law could not, in the 
nature of the thing, suppress all prayer, if the 
people had any great propensity to it. It 
could not suppress mental prayer: it could 
not even suppress bodily worship, if per- 
formed, as it easily might be, in the night, 
Qr in secret, Daniel, it was well known, was 
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nsed to pray in open day-light, and in a 
place exposed to inspection from his usual 
manner of praying ; which manner, it was easily 
concluded, so zealous a votary,,as he was, would 
not change or discontinue, on account of the 
edict. Lastly, though the edict passed for thirty- 
days, to make sure work, yet there was no 
doubt but the end proposed would be soon ac^. 
complished, and then it was not likely that 
much care would be taken about the observe 
ance of it* 

All this put together, I can very well con* 
ceive that extreme envy and malice in the 
courtiers might suggest the idea of such a law, 
and that an impotent despot might be flattered 
by it. Certainly, if what we read in the third 
chapter be admitted. That one of these despots 
required all people, nations, and languages to 
worship his image on pain of death, there is 
no great wonder that another of them should 
demand the exclusive worship of himself, for 
a month*; nay perhaps he might think himself 
civil, and even bounteous to his gods, when 
he left them a share of the other eleven. For, 
as to the presumption — 



Nihil est quod credere de se 



Non possit, cui laudatur Diis osqvm potostai, 

* Judith UL a* 
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5. A fifths and what you seem to think the 
strongest objection to the tt^dit of the book of 
Daniel, is, *^ That no such persmi, as Darius 
the Miede, is to be found in the succession of 
the Babylonish princes [You mean, as given 
in Ptoletny's Canon and the Greek writers] 
between the time of Nebuchadnezzar and that 
of Cyrus;* 

In saying this, you do not forget, nor dis- 
own, what our ablest chronologers have said on 
the subject : But then you object, that Xeno- 
phoil's Cyaxares has been made, (to serve a 
tntn) to personate Darius the Mede, and yet 
that Xenophon's book, whether it be a ro- 
lliance, or a true history, overturns the use 
which they have made of this hypirthesis. 

1. I permit tayself, pet4iaps, t6 be too 
much flattered by your civility in referring me 
to my own taste, rather than to the authorit)'' 
of Cicero : But the truth is, I am ttiuch dis- 
posed to agree with you, ^^ that, if we unravel 
^^ with any care the fine texture of the Cyro- 
** paedia, we shall discover in evety thread the 
^^ Spartan discipline and the philosophy of So- 
^^ crates.'* But then, as the judiciqus author 
chose to make so recent a story as that of 
Cyrus, and so well known, the vehicle 6f hi^ 



political anei moral instruction, he would be 
3ure to keep up to the truth of the atory, as 
far as might be ; es^pecially in the leading facts^ 
and in the principal persons, as We may say, 
of the drama. This obvious rule of decorum 
sUch a writer, as Xenophon, could not fail to 
otjjserve : And therefore, on the supposition that 
his Cyrop^dia is a romance, I should conelude 
certainly that the outline of it was genuine 
history- 

But, 2. if it be so, you conclude that there 
is no ground for thinking that Darius the Mede 
ever reigned at Babylon, because Cyaxares 
himself never reigned there. 

Now, on the idea of Xenophon's book being 
a romance, there might be good reason for the 
author's taking no notice of the abort reign of 
Cyaxares ; which would br^ak the unity of his 
worki and divert the reader's attention too 
much from the hero of it : while yet the omis- 
sion could hardly seem to violate historic truths 
since the lustre of his hero's fame, and the real 
power whion, out of question, he reserved to 
himself, would make us easily forget or over-^ 
look Cyaxares. But, as to the factj it seems 
no way incredibly, . that Cyrus should concede 
to his royal ally, his upcle,and his father*iii-la^ 
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(for he was all these) the nominal possession of 
the sovereignty — or that he should share the 
sovereignty with liinrr — or, at least, that he 
should leave the administration, as we say, in 
his hands at Babylon, while he himself was 
prosecuting his other conquests at a distance. 
Any of these things is supposable enough ; and 
I would rather- admit any of them, than reject 
the express, the repeated, the circumstantial 
testimony of a not confessedly fabulous histo- 
rian. 

4 

After all. Sir, I doubt, I should forfeit your 
good opinion, if I did not acknowledge that 
some, at least, of the circumstances, which 
you have pointed out, are such as one should 
hardly expect at first sight. But then such is 
the condition of things in this world ; and what 
is true in human life is not always, I had al- 
most said, not often, that which was to be pre- 
viously expected : whence, an ihdifierent ro- 
mance is, they say, more probable than the 
best history. But should any or all of these 
circumstances convince you perfectly that some 
decree of error or fiction is to be found in the 
book of Daniel, it would be too precipitate to 
conclude that therefore the whole book was of 
no authority. For, at most, you could but 
• infer, that the historical part, in which those 
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circumstances are observed, namely the sixth 
chapter, is not genuine : Just as' hath been ad- 
judged, you know, of soine other pieces, which 
formerly made a part of the book of DanieL 
For it is not with these collections, which go 
under the name of the prophets, as with some 
regularly connected system, where a charge of 
falsehood, if made good against one part of it, 
shakes the cre<iit of the whole. Fictitious his- 
tories may have been joined with true prophe- 
cies, when all that bore the name of the same 
person, or any way related to him, came to be 
put together in the same volume : But the de- 
tection of such misalliance could not affect the 
propliecies, certainly not those of Daniel, Which 
respect the latter times ; for these have an in- 
trinsic evidence in themselves, and assert their 
own authenticity in proportion as we see, oi: 
have reason to admit, the accomplishment of 
them. 

And now, Sir, I have only to commit these 
.hasty reflections to your candour ; a virtue, 
which cannot be separated from the love of 
truth, and of which I observe many traces in 
your agreeable letter. And if you w<>uld in- 
dulge this quality still further, so as to con- 
ceive the possibility of that being true and rea-- 
sonable, in matters of religion,' which qiay^ 



seem strange^ or, to so lively a fancy as yont^a^ 
even ridiculous^ you woulcTnot hurt th^ credit 
of your excellent understaqding, and would 
thus remove one^ perhaps a principal, occasion 
of those mists which, as you complain^ hang 
mier these nice and difficult subjects. 

I am, with true respect. 

Sir, &c* 



t should not perhaps have thought it worth 
while to print either of these Letters, if a noble 
person had not made it necessary for me tq 
give the Jhrmer to the publick, by doing this 
honour (though without my leave or know- 
ledge) to the latter. By which means, how- 
ever, we are now at length informed .(after the 
secret had been kept for twice twelve years) 
that the anonymous Letter-writer was Edward 
Gibbon^ Esq. afterwards the well-known au-^ 
tiior of ** The History of the Decline and FaU 
^the RtnnAn Empire ^!* 

^ See his lV)6thiiinous Woilcs^ pubHslied by Lord SMh 
iMt 9 yob. ip4t9, \j^. 179$. V^ I. p. «S3. 
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It shews him, without doubt^ ^ bsw^ 
sess^ parts, industry, and learning; each in 
a degree that might bav^ entUle4 hin^ te ^ 1=^- 
spectable place among the compilers of ancient 
history. But these talents were disgraced, and 
the fruit of them blasted, by a false taste of 
composition: that is, by a raisedj laboured, 
ostentatious style ; effort in writing being mis- 
taken, as it commonly is, for energy — by a 
perpetual ciffectation of wit, irony, and satire ; 
generally misapplied ; and always out of place, 
being wholly unsiiited to the historic character 
— and, what is worse, by ^Lfree-^thinking liber ^ 
tine spirit; which spares neither morals nor 
religion ; and must make every honest man re- 
gard him as a bad citizen, as well as writer. 

These miscarriages may, all of them, be 
traced up to one common cause, an excessivk 
vanity. 

Mr. Gibbon survived, but a short time, his 
favourite work. Yet he lived long enough to 
know that the most and best of his readers 
were much umatisfied with bim. And a few 
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